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EDITORIAL. 

In a recent recommendation of a student for college, the teacher stated 
that he was " an able and willing essayist." This kind of commodity 
is so rare and so valuable to conduct the literary work going on in the 
societiee and periodicals that it is rather surprising that there is not more 
of it produced. The demand far exceeds the supply and has done so for 
yean. That such people are bom, not made, is largely true, but it is 
^uite probable that many are born who never know it. 

Composition has generally been used as a means of teaching correct 
use of language, and as such is of the highest importance ; but it may be 
that occasionally an incipient writer is struggling over his early efforts, 
and needs some advice and help to place him in the line of work he is 
intended to occupy. Our Society has not turned out a superabundance 
of writers of recent years, and that this is partly due to lack of proper 
encouragement and school training is hardly doubtful. 

It is not impossible that some of them might have made a living by 
writing. The wages of literary men are often ample. Longfellow left 
three hundred and fifty thousand dollars in money as the result of his 
«ffi>rta, and hosts of inferior men are paid inferior, yet considerable, sums. 

But it is more as a recreation and an auxiliary than as a profession 

that we would encourage authorship. Our periodicals should be better 

supported by contributed articles. There is abundance to be said on all 

the current questions of education, politics, and social life, to say nothing 

1 9 
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of the Bpecialties of science, to occupy a host of writers continuAlly. The 
man of ideas can find pleasure, profit, and honorable renown in the use 
of his pen, and the causes which he advocates will be the gainers. We 
hope that teachers will feel the responsibility of their work in this line, 
and will give the world the benefit of some of the writers which exist in 
their schools in embryo. 

We want to say a serious word to some of our teachers about their 
relations to our journal as contributors. We know of many young men 
and women who need practice in writing, perhaps more than they need 
any other work. The Student was organized largely with a view to 
give such a chance to develop themselves in this way. We are not in 
the habit of refusing articles and we will very willingly be made by such 
tyros a means of their own growth, as we are sure that we and our read- 
ers will be the gainers. We hope that certain teachers will consider 
these remarks as peculiarly applicable to themselves, and after they 
get their schools started this &11 will set themselves to work for The 
Student. 

To avoid saying it privately so often, we will state that all papers in- 
tended for any issue should reach us by the tenth of the previous month, 
and while we prefer real names, we will not refiise to print anonymous 
articles. 



The temperance question is pressing itself harder and harder into our 
schools. The physiological evils of alcohol are those on which the most 
stress is now laid, but the moral and economic dangers attending its use 
will soon have to come in as branches of moral and political philosophy. 
The schools are, probably, the most potent agency which the ftiture shows 
for attacking the evil, and this use of them is now recognized and largely 
employed. One State, Vermont we believe, has made instruction in the 
effects of alcohol on the human system compulsory. Illinois would have 
enacted a similar law, had the opponents allowed it to come to a vote. 
Multitudes of towns throughout the Union have introduced the instruc- 
tion. The recent convention of Pennsylvania teachers, held at Wil- 
liamsport, unanimously adopted a resolution feivoring it. The text- 
books on physiology are beginning to feel the influence, and some 
recent ones are quite on the right side, though in a mild way. 

And the American Medical Association, the highest medical body in the 
United States, at its last session, held in Minneapolis, Minn., 6 mo., 1882, 
passed the following resolution : 

'' Whebeas, Alcoholic intemperance is a prolific cause of disease, and 
prevention through the education of the people is one of its most power- 
mi antidotes ; therefore, 

" Bcsolvedf That we approve teaching the children and youth in the 
schools and educational institutions in this country — as facts of hygiene 
— ^the physiological dangers and evils resulting from the use of alconolic 
beverages." 

-?' 
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In view of this evident tendency, which can hardly be objected to by 
any Friend, it becomes a question whether in our schools we have taken 
hold of this subject with sufficient vigor and practical efficiency ; whether 
all attenders of Friends' schools really become aware of the actual viola- 
tion of physiological laws involved in alcohol drinking. 

We would have the instruction made as thorough and exact as a lesson 
in geography. We do not teach that by a lecture or by personal influence, 
but by assigning lessons in a text-book, and requiring the boy or girl to 
study it. The importance of the temperance subject demands some such 
treatment. A very few lessons will suffice, but they should be given 
practically. 

The recitation of a lesson begets inquiry and thought. The good teacher 
will stimulate these and will seek additional facts to illustrate the subject. 
He will find abundant material in this field to use. 

We would again call attention to a little tract prepared by the Friends' 
Temperance Association, of Philadelphia, to be had at 608 Arch Street, 
which would be useful in many schools to put in the hands of the class. 

It is one of the evil tendencies of the present time to suspect all kinds of 
badness among those in civil authority. There has, unfortunately, been 
much ground for this, and bribes and immoralities are certainly not un- 
known among both our State and National legislators. But these things are;, 
not universal, and many men with the highest ideals of public duty and 
with blameless lives, perhaps as many proportionately now as ever, have 
been elevated by the suffrages of their lieighbon to these stations. If 
one carefully reads the history of the times of the Revolutionary fathers 
he finds evidences of just as much selfishness and corruption on their 
smaller scale as he finds now on our larger. He finds, too, the same dis- 
position to put all prominent men in the list of suspected or proven 
hypocrites. A journal published in Philadelphia, during the adminis- 
tration of our first President, declared, **If ever a nation has been 
deceived by a man, the American nation has been deceived by Washing- 
ton ; if ever a nation has been debased by a man, the American nation 
has been debased by Washington." Yet now the fame of Washington is 
that of an incorruptible patriot, whose life seems purer the more it is 
scrutinized, and our children are taught to venerate and copy his 
virtues. . 

How much influence his example has had on the youth of the Ameri- 
can nation will never be known, but it is very great. The habit of look- 
ing up to high standards and of copying exalted lives is one of the best 
means of self-improvement. "Hero worship " has incited to more deeds 
of heroism than moral essays or correct instruction, and must be used as 
one of the greatest incentives to good in the education of young people. 

It is vastly better that high posts in the State should be respected, 
even when their occupants disgrace them, than that there should be 
begotten in children a cynical habit of thinking evil of all in authority. 
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It is an honor to be called upon in our country to serve the public, and it 
is one of the greatest safeguards of our institutions, that it be so regarded. 
The strife of parties ¥rill tear down good name and fame whenever possi- 
ble, and he who is imbued with its spirit can never do justice. He is 
always anxious to find fisiults, and ready to credit evil report. 

In schools, where public questions of moment should alvrays have 
more or less place, the children should be taught, directly or indirectly, 
the nobility of public life, the duty of being good citizens, the habit of 
fairness in judging of those who think differently, the evils of partisanship, 
a wholesome respect for those in authority, and, without shutting their 
eyes to the manifest evil tendencies in politics to be striven against and 
detested, they must also be made to believe that the public life of the 
nation is not wholly corrupt and degraded, but that in it there are work- 
ing honest and high-toned men whose motives are worthy of their honor 
and imitation. 

The recent influx of new ideas into the educational world may have had 
the effect to spoil some good teachers. . They have been working along 
in the old way, producing fairly good results. The new ideas come in like a 
flood. No one can teach now without understanding and practicing them. 
Beading must be taught by words ; arithmetic without a text-book ; 
geography by molding ; grammar not all; English by using it; every- 
thing by doing it. Incontinently, they drop all their old methods, throw 
away their experience, and follow the lead of the reformers. The result 
cannot but be disastrous. They have made the children work heretofore 
and taught them some good habits. Now they strive to make it all easy 
for their classes, and worry themselves out of heart. 

The old ways are not wholly bad and a teacher must not discard them. 
She can only bring in the new methods as she finds her way clear, one 
by one, and as she feels the results to justify her. Her own special talents 
and peculiarities are important factors and everything new must be 
adapted to them. No two good teachers teach alike, and her attempts 
at imitation will prove failures in the majority of cases. 

A new and good method is not to be adopted promiscuously and used 
immediately. It may lie by for a while, while the teacher adapts her- 
self to it. Change must be gradual and tentative. Too many new things 
cannot get into her mind, but too many may get into her practice. She 
wHl welcome a fiill comprehension of what is stirring the educational 
world, she will want to read its journals, attend its institutes and con- 
ventions, talk to its leaders, but she will not use its armor unless she has 
proven it. 

Several of our contributors have written for or against, retaining the 
old building at Westtown. We hear a rumor that it has been decided 
to demolish it. If this is true, their pens had better now be turned to 
the needs of the new one. The question of separate dormitories is one 
that needs some attention. 
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OowtrHnUed. 

A CX)LLEGE WITHOUT THE CLASSICS. 

The late address by Charles Francis Adams, Jr., before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society at Harvard, entitled " A College Fetich," in 
which he criticised severely the present place which the classics, 
and especially Greek, hold in the average college course, has started 
a discussion in the various educational and literary papers which 
does not seem likely soon to end. Unquestionably there is a good 
deal of truth in what he says — the classics have not been taught as 
well as they might have been, and the sciences, having hardly yet won 
an assured place in every curriculum, have been, on the average, 
better taught. Earnest teachers have attracted pupils to their side, 
and at the same time the practical character of what they were 
teaching induced many to take up the study of what was so easily 
seen to be of immediate advantage in this practical age which so 
lones for, and even demands, the utilitarian and material. Teachers 
of uie classics let teachers of science get ahead of them, and it is 
not lone since that, realizing this, they have made new efforts, fresh 
text-books have been written, and new methods have been tried, 
often with the happiest results, and it is by no means improbable 
that, notwithstanding C. F. Adams' attack, the position of Latin 
and Greek in a college course is more assured than it was ten years* 
ago. President Seelye, of Amherst College, in an address this sum- 
mer before the American Institute of Instruction at Fabyan's, in the 
White Mountains, said, " The education which we need is largely 
an education in language. Language is not only the form of 
thoueht, but it represents the very body of thought itself. All 
possible achievements of thought are expressed in language, and no 
single achievement of thought, therefore, in science, nor art, nor 
stuay, can possibly furnish so copious a discipline of thought — a dis- 
cipline so nch, so varied, so comprehensive, so Complete — as language 
itself." As a mental discipline he considered Greek and Latm 
superior to any others. In illustration, he referred to the experience 
of Amherst College, which possesses every appliance for instruction 
in science. " A four years scientific course has been organized in 
the College which a student could pursue with no knowledge of 
Greek and but little of Latin. But since the course was organized, 
though a considerable number have pursued it, the best scientific 
students have, in every year, without a single exception, been the 
classical students, and after an experiment of nearly ten years the 
College has become convinced that its best work in sciences is to be 
done only on the basis of a thorough grounding in the classics, and 
has determined to discontinue its scientific as separate &om its classi- 
cal course." This experience is probably not very different from that 
of other colleges. W ith comparatively few exceptions, the scientific 
sections are the resort of the weaker or poorer prepared pupils. 
The strongest, most ambitious students, as a rule, gravitate toward 
the classical section. The presumption is still against the scientific, 
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and experience has yet to show better results. It is, however, but 
fair to say that it is too soon to come to a decided judgment as 
between the two. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said, there still remains a large 
class who, for various reasons, cannot take a classical college course 
nor a strictly scientific one, either, and the question remains, what 
is to be done with them? Shall they lose the advantage of the 
training and intellectual associations more cultivated and higher than 
can benad at the Hi^h School or academy? Shall they go to a 
college and take special studies and get no diploma, but only a certifi- 
cate of proficiency in the various studies they may have pursued ? 
If a literary course is added to the regular classical and scientific 
courses of the various colleges, the tendency will be, as has already 
been seen in the experience of those colleges who have tried the plan, 
for the weaker students to fall into it, and to lower in some degree 
the literary tone of the whole institution. Theoretically, this ought 
not to be ; practically, it is so and will continue to be so until ex- 
perience has shown a remedy, or until the teachers are able to get 
more work out of their pupils. Is it not true that we have yet to 
learn the best way of teacbing the English language ? When we get 
first-rate teachers of English, such teachers that the result of their 
work will commend their methods, then an English course will 
take a higher and more useful place. 

Those who have thought about this subject will be deeply inter- 
ested in the experiment which is being tried, strange to say, almost 
at Amherst itself, of a college without the classics. I refer to the 
^'Massachusetts Agricultural College," of which a late editorial in 
the Boston Advertiser says, in reference to the term ** Agricultural/' 
that it " is quite apt to suggest the thought that the sole business of 
the College is to make farmers. This no one acquainted with its 
present policy will afiirm. Every student who enters this College 
has the same freedom respecting his choice of future employment as 
he would have in any otner college. In fact, its first object here- 
after is to make self-relying men — ^trained, informed, disciplined 
men." 

So we understand that this will be no technical school at which 
intellectual training will be subordinated to the learning of a trade, 
but that the first object will be to impart a sound and thorough 
English education ; and those knowing President Greenough, who 
has just taken charge, after earnest solicitation, will be sure that 
mental and moral philosophy and religious training will form no small 
part of the course. The experiment could be tried under no better 
head than President Greenough. His previous training seems to have 
been fitting him remarkably for this new work. Born and brought 
up among the beautiful Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts, almost a 
lad when circumstances forced him to assume the charge of the 
farm belonging to his widowed mother, working his way by teach- 
ing, through Williams College, then under the presidency of Mark 
Hopkins, studying law at odd moments, then entering the ministry, 
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and finally finding his true vocation as a teacher in the Normal 
School at Westfield, afterward starting the State Normal School at 
Providence, R. I., its Principal for twelve years, successful in all 
that he has heretofore undertaken, he brin^ to his new position such 
practical and also such theoretical knowledge as is rarely met with 
in one man. 

Believing, as he does, that " one of the best preparations for any 
vocation is to be secured by the earnest study of languages and litera- 
tures/' we may be sure that, so far as practicable, the study of the 
English language will be " vigorous and thorough" under his direc- 
tion, if nowhere else. There is no desire to come into competition 
with the other colleges, but the aim is to offer to those who cannot 
afford the expense of such places as Yale and Harvard, or who 
have not had the time and means to acquire what is usually neces- 
sary to enter college, a thorough Englisn education of a high grade. 
Begun as a technical school, its management has seen that general 
instruction is the best foundation for all professional and even tech- 
nical training, recognizing the fact that if general training spoils the 
youth for any future special training, the fault is either in the teacher 
or is inherent in the pupil. 

The State of Massachusetts has granted ten thousand dollars a year 
for four years for scholarships, " which will enable students from each 
Senatorial district of the State to avail themselves of the advantages 
of the C!ollege at a very moderate expense to themselves," thus aidmg 
the institution materially and at the same time benefiting her citizens. 

Under a less able num, or one of less personal influence, the College 
might become a repetition of what so many Agricultural colleges 
in other States have been. Under President Greenough, the &st 
obiect, it is certain, will be to turnout men, men of broad and liberal 
culture, even though they be graduates of a college without the 
classics. Judging from his past life, he will succeed in his endeavor. 
In any event, the experiment will be closely watched. 

Allen C. Thomas. 



PaAOTiOE makes perfect, but perfection does not necessarily come 
from much practice. Everything depends on the character of the 
practice. The oftener we do a thing carelessly the more firmly we 
fix the habit of not doing that thing well — ^the harder we make 
it to do our best when n^ comes for the exercise of our highest 
skill. — Mastery, 



The sewing department lately established in the Girl's Normal 
School in Philadelphia is said to be thoroughly successful. It is 
expected that at the end of the first year each pupil will be able to 
cut and make a fine shirt. The instruction will be continued through 
the four years of the course. — Ex, 
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FRANCIS W. PARKER'S TALKS ON TEACHING * 

This little book is well worthy of perusal, not onljr by teachers,, 
but by all who are interested in the education of children. It con- 
sists of reports of a series of talks delivered last summer at the 
Martha's Vineyard Summer Institute. One could hardly read the 
book without being struck with ^ults in the punctuation, and occa- 
sionally in the grammar — ^the latter probably due to the fact that 
the *' talks " were talks ai^d not written lectures ; but these mistaken 
do not prevent one from getting the excellent thought that the 
words are meant to convey. 

The " talks " are pre&ced by a brief account of F. W. Parker's 
work. He was bom for a teacher ; and the story of his labors 
could hardly fail to give inspiration to other teachers who read it. 

In his Preliminary Talk, F. W. Parker strikes the kev-note of 
his teaching by characterizing the acquisition of skill and knowl- 
edge as a £Bi.lse motive in ^ucation, and declaring that the true 
motive of education " is the harmonious development of the human 
being, body, mind, and soul." He repeatedly says that " education 
consists of liie development of thought and expression." Again he 
defines education as ''the generation of power. It is this develop- 
ment, this generation of power, at which his whole system of educa* 
tion aims. " To aid in the mind's development," he says, '' the 
teacher must know, first, the means of mental and moral growth^ 
which are found in the subjects taught ; and, second, the mental laws 
by which alone these means can he applied. Knowing the mind 
and the means, he can work toward the end which is growth. 
Method is the adaptation of means of growth to [the] mind to be 
developed, and natural method is the exa4st adaptation of means of 
growth to [the] mind to be developed. To acquire a knowledge of 
the mind and the means by which the mind may be developed is the 
study of a lifetime. Let us stand with humility before immensity." 

The first subject taken up is reading. He advocates the use of the 
" word method," t. c, teaching the cmild to recognize the written 
word as a whole before the alphabet is taught Efe argues that the 
child sh6uld learn to associate the written word with the object or 
idea that it expresses, just as it learned to associate the spoken word 
with the object or idea. His rule is to begin with names of 
common objects, and drill the pupils till they can recognize the 
written name immediately. Soon they are taught to read short 
sentences. After awhile they are led to analyze words into their 
elementary sounds, i, e., to spell phonetically — or, as F. W. Parker 
prefers to call it, to pronounce slowly. To secure natural elocution 
he insists that a pupil shall not be allowed to read a sentence orally 
till he clearly comprehends the idea contained in it, and that he 
then be allowed to enunciate it as he would in talking. From the 

* Notes of Talks on Teaching, by Francis W. Parker, reported by Lelia E. 
Patridge, New York. E. L. Kellogg & Co., 1883. 
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very beginning the pupils are required to copy the words and 
sentences that the teacher writes on the blackboard for them. In 
this way they learn writing and incidentally spelling, but they are 
not taught spelling as spelling till they have h^ considerable 
instruction in reading. They ^so receive special instruction and 
drill in penmanship. After they have acquired some facility in 
reading script, they are taught to read print ; this has been found to 
take but a short time. In teaching these subjects, as well as all. 
others, P. W. Parker aims to follow the natural order of the 
developmemt of the child's mind. 

In the teaching of almost all branches, he urges that objects 
should be presented to the pupils to insure their getting a clear 
comprehension of the idea to be conveyed, and to prevent their 
merely learning the words that are meant to express it. For instance, 
in teaching the written names of things, the thin^ themselves were 
to be shown to the pupil along with the name written on the black- 
board. In teaching langua^, if the child was in the habit of using 
18 for are, he would lead him ** to talk about numbers of objects 
before him, using the word are" He would also teach the degrees 
of comparison by small, larger, and largest blocks. The pupils 
aojuired the use of written language in a very simple way by 
writing at first simple sentences describing actions performed by the 
teacher or by one of the class. For instance, the teacher would 
pick up a block, and tell the pupils to write what she had done. 
Firom this they were led on step oy step to more elaborate descrip- 
tions. One point strongly and wisely insisted on is that whenever 
a child has to use written language in any of his lessons, he must 
be as careful about his penmanship, grammar, spelling, etc., as 
about the special lesson in hand, and whenever anv lesson afforded 
opportunity the pupils should be taught to apply their knowledge. 

The teaching of arithmetic, geography, and history, and the 
subject of examinations, of school government, and of moral train- 
ing are treated in a way that is as interesting and as suggestive of 
profitable thought as those that have been mentioned. 

Joseph Rhoadb, Jr. 

At proper times pupils should be allowed to defend their views 
briefly and pointedly. The disputed ground may be sharply con- 
tested on certain occasions ; when the pupil should be tausht to yield 
gracefully to the force of reason and tacts. In this way he learns to 
respect the opinions of others without sacrificing his own. And when 
one has learned to treat an opponent fairly and with respect he has 
a rare and valuable attainment As a means of obtaining clear 
thought and expression, and inciting interest, this method stands 
high, and is au effectual check to cramming and memorizing 
words without ideas. Used as a supplement to the other methods, 
it breaks up monotony and reveals sophistry and shallowness. But 
the teacher must stand at the helm to direct, or confusion will 
swamp the class. — The Teacher. 
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EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS IN ENGLAND. 

A correspondent in ^England Bends us some clippings from English 
papers to show the tendency in educational matters there. The first is 
from an editorial in the London Standard^ of 6 mo. 14th^ and the second 
from remarks made by Lord Salisbury, at the annuid distribution of 
prizes to the Students of General Literature and Applied Science, at 
King's College, London, as reported in the London limes, of 7 .mo. 4th. 
Taken in connection with the recent discussion on the subject of requiring 
Creek for admission to college, opened by Charles Francis Adams, Jr., 
at Harvard, they show that the same questions are in agitation in bath 
branches of the English speaking race. — [Editoeb.] 



The changes which Oxford has undergone during the last few de- 
cades amount to nothing less than a revolution. They have pro- 
foundly afiected her habits of thought and modified her relations to 
the external world. The associations of medievalism which Mr. 
Matthew Arnold has eloquently celebrated remain to her no loneer. 
In proportion as the currents and general aspects of Oxford life 
have been metamorphosed, the ties of mutual sympathy which bind 
the University to the country have been drawn closer. Oxford 
belongs now to, and is identified with, the entire English people, in- 
stead of a section, or a small group of sections, of it. For more 
than a quarter of a century her history has been the record of her 
sucoessive expansion and unceasing progress. Two Commissions have 
inquired into her resources, and have readjusted her currieulvm of 
etudiea. Examinations have been instituted in subjects formerly 
unknown. Prizes, exhibitions, and scholarships are awarded for 
proficiency in learning that is in no wav connected with classical 
Athens or Rome. The advantages of the gradual enlargement of 
the academic area are not limited to Oxford. So long as the Uni- 
versity declined to reward other than classical or mathematical 
knowledge, the great schools of the country lacked inducements to 
teach those subjects which are, perhaps, more indispensable than 
even Greek or Latin for success in modern life. As a consequence, 
there was no alternative but for boys who wanted to satisfy the 
Civil Service or army examiners prematurely to leave school and to 
^0 to a private tutor. If this is not completely changed now, it is 
in process of being changed ; and it is not too much to say that 
Oxford studies are co-extensive in their variety and range with 
whatever it is important that school boys should learn. The happy 
iionsequence of the University doing its work in a more liberal ana 
a more thoroughly national spirit is that the schools do the same. 

In many sucn respects the Oxford of to-day presents a suggestive 
contrast to the Oxford of ten or fifteen years ago. The abolition of 
the life tenure of Fellowships is an unmixed good. The principle 
laid down by Lord Salisbury in the first instance, and subsequently 
given effect to by the legislature, that merely prize fellowships 
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should not last beyond seven years, and that only those who under- 
take to perform definite educational duties should enjoy the emolu- 
ment ot a fellowship in perpetuity, is most sound in itself, and has 
worked admirably. Nor is the benefit conferred by the new system 
limited to the University. Oxford now discharges the functions of 
a missionary society for educational purposes. Her sons go forth to 
teach classes in the great manufacturing towns and industrial 
centres ; and when thejr undertake these duties they are, of course, 
permitted to enjoy their fellowships as much as if they remained 
collie tutors to the end of their days. Thus, there was never a 
time when Oxford occupied so large and so honorable a place in the 
national existence as the present She is still one of the best 
national schools, not only of learning, but of character and manners. 

In looking over the list of prizes I cannot help — and, perhaps, 
naturally — reverting to the comparison between your experience in 
educational matters in the present day and my own experience a 
considerable number of years ago. Some people think that the lot 
of young gentlemen in the present day is cast in evil places because 
examinations have multiplied terribly over the land (Hear, hear) ; 
and it is undoubtedly a ^ling with which it is impossible not to 
sympathize. Some time ago we were inquiring into the state of 
examinations in the Indian Empire, as connected with the civil and 
other services in that dependency ; and I well remember the pathetic 
answer of one individual who was consulted and who said he was 
the best person in the world to ask, for he was just coming out of his 
thirtieth examination. (Laughter.) I hope this prospect may not 
strike dismay into the hearts of those I am addressing. There is 
no doubt that examinations have increased, are increasing, and, I 
am disposed to say, in the concluding clause of the celebrated for- 
mula, ought to be diminished. At all events, the feeling is growing 
up among a class of men whose names will meet with all honor at 
least in this room — ^I mean the medical advisers of the community — 
that the pressure of examinations in all classes of society is be^- 
ning to be rather severer than the physical frame of the human kind 
was originally intended to undergo. In fact, I know a distinguished 
doctor who, when he is called to a patient of a certain age, gives as 
his first prescription, " Let the patient be taken away from school." 
(Laughter.) But if your lot is hard, and I am not inclined to under- 
rate it, I cannot but feel in reading this list bow singularly privi- 
leged the present generation is in the studies they are invited to pur- 
sue. In my time, and before my time, for I was just at the end of 
the darker period, there were only two possible lines of study — 
classics and mathematics. Mathematics were looked upon in many 
Quarters with considerable jealousy and doubt. Classics was the one 
food tendered to all appetites and all stomachs. I do not wish to 
say a word in depreciation of classics. It would be as sensible to 
speak in depreciation of wheat and oats because wheat will not grow 
in the north of Scotland and oats will not grow at the equator. 
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But people are coming gradually, if they have not come fully, 
to the oonclusion that uie intellectual capacity is as various as any 
other of nature's creations, and that there are as many different 
kinds of minds, open to as many different kinds of treatment, as there 
are soils on the surface of the earth, and that it is as reasonable to try 
to force all minds to grow classics, or to grow mathematics, or to 
grow history, as it would be to force all soil to grow fruit, or grass, 
or com. (Hear, hear.) This is an enormous gain to the present 
generatioln. For what happened in the last generation, or two gen- 
erations ago, was this, that those minds which were fitted for educa* 
tion in classics received full development, while those minds not 
fitted for that treatment were stunted and turned from intellectual 
pursuits altogether. (Hear, hear.) There is no greater privilege 
of the present generation than the full conception at which we have 
arrived of the feet that almost every intellect is, if it be properly 
treated, capable of high development. But whether that develop- 
ment be reached or not depends upon the judgment with which its 
capacities are nurtured and its early efforts encouraged. Now, in 
this list, I am very glad to see that modem history and the Eoglish 
language and literature occupy a very distinguished position. 

' OofUributed. 

THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF THE THEORETICAL IN 

SCIENCE. 

We do not often stop to think how much we are indebted to 
science for the various comforts and conveniences which surround 
us. We cannot find a single article of common use which has not 
been wrought into its present state of usefnlness by a slow process of 
intelligent study and scientific thought. It is not necessary to refer 
to such striking illustrations as the steam engine, the telegraph, and 
the printing press. The table before us, the pen in our hands, the 
materials of our clothing, the vessels in which our food is served, 
have developed into their present form by the efforts of one man 
after another, of one generation after another, who, either bv blind 
experiment or assiduous forethought, has turned the laws of nature 
into new courses to move the machinery which has ground out the 
elements of modern civilization. The origin of this stream, the 
spring from which it proceeds, we almost invariably find to 
be not a practical want filled by a practical man, but an un- 
pretentious announcement of some law of nature which a student in 
his workshop has elaborated and toyed with and given out to his 
scientific brethren as something for their interest alone. 

"What is the use of knowing that lightning is electric?" was 
asked of Dr. Franklin. He answered the question by another to 
which he himself gave the reply, "What is the use of a baby? 
Make it of use." And Dr. Franklin, happjr in the possession both 
of the critical spirit of inquiry of the scientist and of the mechanical 
genius of the inventor, thereupon in the sight of the world made his 
discovery of use in the lightnmg-rod. More often the discoverer of 
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the law Biiikfi into obecurity, except in the annals of philosophy, 
and the results of the discovery worked upon and clotiied by the 
powers of the practical laborer develop into one of those grand 
machines for human utility. 

Just about a hundred years ago a professor in the University of 
Bologna, in Italy, was much agitated over the fact that the hind 
legs of a frog behaved in a curious manner when convulsed by an 
electric discharge. And so for years he had kept a supply of them 
in his workshop, and in a multitude of ways he had put the question 
to nature — ^What does this mean ? One day he had them hanging 
on his iron balcony, and with a brass wire in his hand he listlessly 
touched the great nerve of the back. The legs made a quick and 
violent contraction, as if suddenly endowed with life. We can im- 
agine with what eagerness he repeated the trial, or with what inter- 
est he modified the conditions, with what earnestness he laid himself 
open to the answer which nature had in such an unexpected way 
suggested to him. It was the dawn of a new science. To Ga:lvani 
and to his fellow workers in the line of investigation it was the 
opening of a most interesting field of research, but it was nothing 
more. None of them coula possibly foresee that the electric tele- 
graph with all its manifold capabilities was hidden in that dis- 
covery; that from it would spring that wonderful result of a 
messa^ from Bologna to the nation across the Atlantic, then 
struggling through the perilous days of infancy, in a few seconds; 
that the telephone, too, was there in embryo and the still new art 
of electric lighting. 

A few years later, in Bavaria, an optician had detected in the 
beautiful spectrum of Newton some dark lines which human 
eje had seldom before seen. Faint and obscure, to all but a 
scientist who had been taught to account for the least as well as the 
greatest, and who had known that not alone in the storm and the 
whirlwind did the Divine Author of Science speak to her votaries, 
they might have been passed by, if discerned at all, as an accident of 
no consequence. But Frauenhofer did not so deem them. By 
careAil work he made a map of five or six hundred of them, locating 
them, and indicating their relative intensity. To him, they had 
nothing but a scientific value. He could not grasp their meaning. 
But in the fullness of time they told to his successors the wondrous 
discoveries of spectrum analysis, and to-day the chemists in their 
analyses, covering the whole field of manufactures, are reaping the 
practical fruits of the toilsome labors of the Bavarian optician. 

In the Franklin Institute, in Philadelphia, there is a model of an 
interesting machine. A head of water is allowed to fall on an over^ 
shot water-wheel, which, of course, it turns : from this bands are 
mn to machinery which is moved by the wheel ; a piston is also 
connected with the wheel, and this piston is to pump the water, 
which turns the wheel, up again to its original reservoir. A few 
cupfuls of water do all the work, turn the wneel and machinery, lift 
themselves up again and again, and so go on forever. You will readily 
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recognize the description as one of the numerouB perpetual-motion 
machines. Now any one who has known something of the vast 
amount of ener^ expended in times past on the creation of such 
machines, in all countries, how inventors have invented, and 
scientific bodies have investigated, and financial bodies have 
advanced money, and the whole world has been lifted to high hoj^e^ 
by an uninterrupted succession of such schemes, will surely account 
it not one of the least of the £sivors of pure science that it has so 
demonstrated priori their impossibility that the energy wasted in 
them may be utilized in fields of better promise. 

Let the real claims of pure science then be recoenized. It is of 
highest utility. None can tell into what it will dev^op. In time to 
come, if not in the present, great things will oome of it for the 
comfort and use of man. 

The spirit of oar country is better adapted to the prosecution of 
inventions which yield their immediate tangible results than to the 
encouragement of the studious theorist. The scientific men are 
themselves so imbued with the desire or necessity for money that 
they are often tempted into the paths of the seemingly practical. 
Yet the two must go hand in hand if the really practical is in its 
highest sense to be secured. Which is the most useful ? is a vain 
question. It is like the subject of a country debating society, 
" Which is more necessary to our use of English knives, that they 
be manufactured in England or that they be brought over to this 
country." The basis of the invention is the investigator, but the 
means of making his results useful lie in the hands of the inventor. 
Both are requirwi in their place. Yet of the two it is the theoreti- 
cal man rather than the practical who needs encouragement, for his 
efforts, even when crowned with success, yield him no reward save 
his own satis&ction and a reputation most worthy and desirable, it 
is true, but not at all sustaining, while the rewards of successftil in- 
ventors are often direct, material, and plentiful. 

There will hardly be found a discovery of science that has not since 
borne fruit many fold in increasing comfort, in diminished toil and 
woe for human kind, in agencies furnished for moral refer m, for 
civilization, and for Christianity. 

Astronomy, contrary to common opinion, b a most practical science. 
G»zing at tho5»e far-off worlda settles some important questions on 
ours. The mariner guides his vessel with his present certainty solely 
by means of the chronometer which an observatory has rated, and 
an alnaanac which is wh .11 y computed by astronomers from observa- 
tions ot astronomers. The railroads run their trains on times which 
are regulated by the heavenly bodies and determined by telescopes. 
The whole time system of the country is based on astronomy. The 
cc»u tents of the almanac and the ba^iri of our calendar are astronomi- 
cal- ^^^ "^ ^^^^ resulted not from any predetermined purpose to 
work out practical results but from earnest efforts of men who full 
of love for knowledire and zeal tor truth, gave up their powers 'and 
tiixje to abstract science, it has been some of the least promis- 
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in^ tracks which have finaUj broadened into the wide avenues of 
utility. 

Our debt to workers in abstract science is incalculable. They have 
not sought practical ends. The contemptuous question, '' What is 
the use of all this ?" they have not heard or heeded ; the sneers that, 
their heads being among the stars, their bodies fall into all kinds 
of ditches, are wasted upon them. The roll of martyrs to science is, 
perhaps, as long as the other roll of martyrs to religion. In the excess 
of their zeal, it may be, they have pushed on throu^ danger, through 
the jaws of deaths toward a goal which has no connection with 
money getting or physical comfort, or the lower things of this 
earth. 

Insomuch as they have lifted us above the meroenai^ to the in- 
tellectual, and, when properly inspired, to the divine ; msomuch as 
they have left us examples of zeal and unselfishness; insomuch as 
they have encouraged in us an interest in the works and the mani- 
festation of God in nature and lifted our thoughts to higher objects, 
let us admit that their labors have been of the highest utility. 

For by how much a man's thoughts are elevated on the earth, by 
so much is he useful thereon. Wallace. 



BdecieA. 

"THE OLD FIELD SCHOOL IN 1765." 

The " old field school," as these establishments have been called 
from time immemorial, was a plain edifice of logs of some size, and 
roo&d with boards held in their places by long poles pinned to the 
eaves by huge pegs. The windows were small, and secured by 
shutters of oak, neavy and creaking on their hinges. A log served 
for a step before the half-open door, and from the chimney, which 
was of stone, and built up outside of the edifice, a slight curling 
smoke arose. To those schools, as at the present day, children of 
all ages and classes, and of both sexes, resorted for education, their 

i]^rents thought ; for amusement, the youngsters were convinced. 

******** 

The school was busy as usual, and a long row of girls and boys 
stood in the middle of the floor conning their lessons, and preparing 
for the fiery ordeal. On the benches ranged round the apartment 
sat many more, leaning their slates, or copy-books» or grammars, on 
the long desk which extended equally with the benches trom end to 
end ; and these hard little students were engaged apparently in the 
most intense toil. 

Some grasped their hair furiously at sums in arithmetic, which 
persisted in turning out wrong — for how could the remainder be 
greater than the figures from which the others were •subtracted ? 
Some went on voyages of half an hour around the world, taking in 
spices of Sumatra, Ceylon and the Sunda Isles; fighting their way 
into inhospitable Japan, taking a census of the population of the 
exclusive cities of Pekin and ^an^hai and other Chinese places. 
Some fought their way into the noble English grammar, others bent 
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down over copy-books, endeavoring pain Ailly to enunciate in legi- 
ble letters the propositions that " Honesty is the best policy/' and 
that " Evil communications corrupt good manners ;" and when a 
spatter fell upon the page, the hearts of the urchins were filled with 
dreadful visions of descending ferules, and aching, blistered hands. 

The little maidens were busy, too, in all these branches : and with 
atlases before them, heard the nightingales sinring in the Valley of 
Cashmere, and sailed along the TiCTis in a splendid barge to visit 
the great Caliph Haroun at his Ba^ad palace, and swam to the 
sound of melodious guitars in gondoms on broad canals in Venice : 
and looked carefully for the mountain by the royal city of Grenada, 
whereon pausing woefully, the handsome Moslem uttered the '* last 
sigh of the Moor." Others were busy with arithmetic and copyiog, 
just as the boys were ; and the only difference was that they did not 
anticipate chastisement for delinquency. The parson had lived in 
his adopted country — Virginia, that is to say — long enough to find 
that it was not customary for one of the ruder sex, however lofty his 
station, to lay his hand, "even in the way of kindness," upon one of 
the opposite sex, however humble, and so the little maidens only 
dreaded " demerits," and these they struggled to avoid. 

What we have thus briefly described, was the exoteric and ex- 
ternal appearance of things which would havestruck a stranger, and 
caused him to believe that of all the scholars that ever gladdened 
with their industry and application the pedagogic heart, those of 
the pedagogue in question were the most prudent and exemplary. 
A somewhat closer view, however, would have revealed what we 
must borrow another scientific word to characterize — the esoteric 
phase of the old field school. From time to time the maidens and 
urchins exchanged laughing and mysterious glances over their slates 
or atlases ; the lips of the damsels would move with exaggerated 
expressiveness, to the end that from the movement of those cherry- 
like appendages, their cavaliers might divine what they meant to 
express. Then when the ca'-aliers remained obstinately dull and 
would not understand, the little maidens made signs upon their 
fingers, after the well-known manner of the dumb ; and when the , 
still obtuse urchins shook their heads, little scraps of paper were 
hastilv covered with stealthy pencil marks, and rolled up and tossed 
invisibly across, while the maiden seemed to be deeply immersed in 
study. And the urchins read, "Just look at Bally Jones and 
Tom Lackland I" or, " You promised me an apple I" or, " Have 
you done that horrid sum ?" or, " Robert Dawson don't know his 
lesson again, and the parson'11 whip him. Aint it shameful ?" 

Another esoteric phase was going on 8ub rosa, that is, under the 
desk : small hands of little maidens were squeezed there in the most 
gallant and impassioned manner by chevaliers who coveted an op 
portunity to expire nobly in defense of their lady-loves, and fruit, 
cakes, tarts, biscuits, were smuggled, as lasting proofi of devoted 
and disinterested affection ; and while the hands were being pressed 
under the little aprons, the noble cavaliers assumed an innocent and 
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abstracted expression which would have done them credit in the eyes 
of indifferent observers : and then at the master's dreadful glance 
the beaus retreated from their sweethearts precipitately, and betook 
themselves to study — ^that is, to studying the manner of passing 
** playtime " to the best advantage, turning over the leaves of their 
spelling-books with well-executed art, and deeply immersed in the 
study — which we have mentioned. 

ifo event of any importance disturbed the even tenor of the noble 
academy that morning. True, some half a doasen unfortunate dunces 
were feruled for being destitute of brains ; true, a youthful gentle- 
man, with a ffenius for caricature, was caught just as he had put the 
finishing toudi to a splendid design of the parson on his slate — ^which 
design represented the worthy gentleman arrayed in a shovel hat 
some leagues in width, with a t^y formed of a tobacco hoeshead, 
from beneath which issued an enormous pair of feet crushing to 
death a squealing tythe pig ; true, the wailing of the dunces and the 
unappreciated artist filled the room and struck terror into cayalier 
and lady, boy and girl alike, but these little occurrences were not 
uncommon, and things went on very pleasantly until " playtime ;'' 
when all rushed forth free as air, and wild as little colts turned loose 
in sreen pasture, with liberty to roll, and run, and turn somersets 
and gambol to their hearts' content. 

The noble monarch of the school remained within, enthroned in 
state upon his rostrum, from which he surveyed the unfortunates, 
who, having neglected their tasks, now had the excruciating and 
tantalizing pleasure of hearing their companions shouting at their 
play out under the blue sky. The noble parson embrac^ the op- 
portunity to comfort his inner man with sandwiches and Jamaica 
rum, gazine, as he partook of these humble condiments and liquids, 
upon the sketch of himself that we have already described. 

J. E. Cooke, in Va. School JoumcU. 

The Earliest Maps. — For a long time people have been puzzled 
in Switzerland by finding, at various intervals, smooth, flat stones, 
evidently hand polished, and covered with dots, lines, and half circles, 
the meaning of which no one could make out. Recently a Mr. 
Bodiger, of Solathum, has discovered that by properlv arranging the 
stones found in his canton, he could make out with the lines a respecta- 
ble map of the canton. The dots correspond closely with existing towns 
and villages, the lines with roads ; fords and mountain passes are also 
indicated. The stones are usually found at road crossings, and about 
six miles apart along the roads. These prehistoric stone maps indi- 
cate that the village sites and roads of Switzerland are of very 
ancient selection. What people made the maps, there is no means of 
telling. — Mattery, 

Sib Humphrey Davt, when once asked what yrere his greatest 
discoveries, said that the chief discovery of his life was Michael 
Faraday. But no teacher ever ftilly discovered the capacities of his 
dullest pupil. Those in whom the instinct of discovery is most 
active are the mightiest teachers. 
2 
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SddcUA. 

THE SCHOLAR OF TO-DAY.* 

" If you want a field of labor ^ou can find it anywhere," said the 
poet. But hyperbole is a poetic license. The &ct is, that thou- 
sands have searched anxiously, tearfiilly, and found it not, because 
their work was not in harmony with the wants of the time or place. 
It is a glorious thing for a young man to quicken under the con- 
sciousness of power and go forth joyfully to his chosen work. But 
it is a saddening thing to see him return with crushed hopes and the 
burden of a ui^ess life. Good literary advantages do not insure 
success any more than the accidents of wealth and birth. Even 
honesty and intensity of purpose do not always bring it. The few 
momentous questions which sooner or later confront every intelli- 
gent person — What shall I do? Where shall I live? How can I 
make the most of myself? — if answered in harmony with the will 
of the great Designer, as interpreted by the existing condition of 
society, will always result in a satisfietctory life. Out of this paral- 
lelism men are but waifs, floating on an open sea of accidents and 
drifting they know not whither. 

You have thirsted for an education. It is yours. The thing you 
are longing for to-day is the laurel of success in your future pursuits. 
Nature is sometimes freakish, but not often does she fix unchangea- 
bly a man's aptitudes. That is usually left to himself and his sur- 
roundings. We are not Calvinistic enough to believe any more in 
mental than in spiritual predestination. Agassiz could not be a 
mathematician, though he sometimes thought about fishes. But I 
venture a mistake in guessing that Nature did not intend a s^pgle 
one of you for anything in particular. Surdy she did capacitate 
vou for efficient effort in some useful field. Take your reckoning 
m the world. See that your work is in the line of the world's lik- 
ing, and that it is as good as the best, as high as the highest. Do 
this, and Newton's apple never fell more naturally to the earth than 
your laurel of success will rest upon your heads. 

Do not abate your zeal because the world is fiill of failures. With 
even the most successfxd of men, boasting should be quite abashed 
in the consciousness that victory was attained only after many 
failures. In &ct, partial or total fiiilure is to be expected at first, 
but success nearly always comes with intelligent and persistent seek- 
ing in the end. No one who can be a first-rate master in some field 
of activity — and nearly every one can be — ^has a right to be a third- 
rate mediocre. As for genius, it is a misnomer. No landscape in 
the world is so varied as the human countenance, and men differ no 
less in mental complexion and character ; but they differ even more 
in power and intelligence of purpose than in native talent. Greniua, 
resolved into its ultimate atoms, is found to be made up of such 
things as we may all possess ; first, a capacity for hard work, as all 

* From the Baocalaareate Address read at Earlham College, 6 mo. 26th, 
1883, by Edward Taylor, of Vincennes, Indiana. 
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the world's workers illustrate ; second, persistency of purpose, as 
the histoiy of the Atlantic cable testifies; third, a sensitiveness to 
the impressions of the outer world, as shown by Gralileo and the 
pendulant lamp ; fourth, intensified common sense, as confirmed by 
«yery one who has the tact to conceive and the bravery to strike. 
The world does not readily perceive this, but, being ever ready to 
applaud, and looking to the goal and not to the race-course, shouts 
hurrahs of admiration at a great achievement. Webster's reply to 
Hayne was not a sudden flash of genius. It was a result laboriously 
wrought out by the lamp through years of study. Tact simply 
fleiz^a it for the occasion. So it is with all great achievements, 
unless they are accidents, like Goodyear's rubber and sulphur on a 
hot stove. Nature's secrets are surrendered only to him who will 
«ndure the toil necessary to wrest them away. 

There are certain habits of mind which the scholar should not 
cease to cultivate. He should cherish always a noble devotion to 
study. Knowledge brings its own pleasures. Every student has 
felt over his victories something of the nervous agitation of Newton 
when the proo& of his great law dawned -upon him. He has 
appreciated the rapturous ''Eureka!" of Archimedes; and he has 
not wondered at tha thanksgiving hecatomb of Pytha^ras at the 
discovery of the great formula of Uie triangle. Remember that you 
eat and dress for the present hour, like you stretch your tent for a 
holiday; but you study and think for eternity, like the Etruscans 
built the temples of Psastum before Romulus struck his spade into 
the grassy Palatine. Throw aside the seductions of ease. Rest 
does not belong to this sphere of activity. It relates to the era of 
victory and fruition, not that of contest and probation. Be not 
nervous, grasping devotees of mere money. Itemember that the 
mere money-getter is a very ordinary tyne of man, and that the 
names of such men as Charles Sumner, Horace Mann, and Abra- 
ham Lincoln will live on, while the children of to-day never heard 
of A. T. Stewart and Cornelius Vanderbilt. Strive to have an 
intelligent opinion on all the living questions of the hour, and be 
ready to give a definite reason for the faith that is within you. 
Don t be afi^id of a good hobby, nor turn pale if some one should 
say you belong to " the mounted sauadron." Be positive, not neu- 
trals. Be reaidy to avow and deiend truth as you understand it. 
Nail your theses to the door, and rise up before men with these 
words : Here I stand. I believe these things to be true, though I 
am willing to be shown their falsity. But until sound argument 
shall throw upon them at least a reasonable doubt, I am ready to 
avow and defend them. 

Let us not make such an unscientific use of our imagination as to 
habitually throw bridges of conjecture over the chasms of our 
ignorance ; nor go so ^ back toward the methods of Aristotle as 
to conceive a consistent and supposable explanation of a fact and 
then '' compass sea and land" for proofi of our theory. Remember, 
rather, that a careful and impartial sifting of the nets in the case, 
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without any reference whatever to results, is the true function of all 
inquiry^ Do not confound theory with fact, nor scorn the drudgery 
of verification, like Hume, nor leap to conclusions, like Hseckel ; 
but remember that the sands of Sahara are not more shifting 
than the theories of this decade, nor any panorama more unstable 
than the contradictory, chameleon-like proclamations of so-called 
scientists. 

The scholar cannot cherish too high a reverence for truth in all 
its wide range. It should always be welcome and never dreaded. 
It has an inherent force which constantly tends to win for it a vic- 
torv over error, and in the end always will win it. Jefferson was 
right in saying that error is not finally dangerous if truth is left 
u^ettered to combat it. Truth never needs to be apologetic, but 
courts criticism and challenges contradiction. Let us remember 
that it is eternally consistent with itself, else the world would be 
built on a fallacy, and there could be no bed-rock of demonstration 
in science and no sure anchorage of &ith in revelation ; that no 
puzzling question of moral reform is, or can be, really settled, or 
cease to be an issue, until it is adjusted in accordance with truth ;^ 
that though it may be concealed by error for a long time, like a 
grain of wheat in the linen shroud of a minnmy, it will show its 
power when the favoring conditions arise ; and that truth is not 
changed by its surroundmgs, but when found in the dieories of a 
positivist, uke Compte, a scientist, like Huxley, or a transcendent 
talist, like Emerson, it bears the closest possible kinship to a truth 
found and proclaimed bv a Christian thinker. 

*' I give these books for the founding of a collie in this colony," 
were the simple words and simple act of the few good men wha 
founded Yale College. The occasion has been made <&amatic by the 
great results which followed. Scarcely less stirring was the origin 
of our Cherishing Mother. We of to-da^ are reaping the seed 
which our fathers sowed with much sacrifice, waiting, and prayer. 
They worked even better than they knew, and Earlham College^ 
adapted to the wants of our people, has made an abundant defense 
before the world. Quaker education has already produced much 
good fruit. In ethical literature Dymond has few equals and no 
superiors ; John Dalton, of the atomic theory. Young and Allen^ 
are names both of the Church and of science. The sublime Wil- 
liam Forster stood before kings and governors to advocate the bond- 
man's claims. Bright, Pease, Forster, and a dozen others are serving 
their age in the Sritish Parliament. If we find the Quaker joy- 
ously doing the world's work with the head and hand of a master; 
preaching the gospel of one Lord to the pol^heists of India and 
the pagans of Madagascar; scattering Bible light in Mexico; writ- 
ing at Amesbury verses which " the world will not willingly let die ;'* 
serving on an international commission for the translation of the 
Scriptures; standing before European kings and cabinets to plead 
the cause of freedom of conscience and the value of human lite and 
souls ; running railroads across the Andes, and teaching American 
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oivilization to the Mongolians of Japan ; helping onward in a thou- 
sand communities the good enterprises of their time, and filling up 
with worthy deeds "the annals of a quiet neighborhood" — if we 
find these things, we have that encouragement which should move 
the hearts of our people to the attainment of yet wider results. 

If a young man ever blushed to be called a Quaker that day has 
now passed away. The sphere of our actiyity has greatly enlarged. 
The world is opening to us more avenues of labor than we are able 
to occupy. Humane and moral reform invites us to more whit^- 
ing fields than we can enter upon and reap. Shall we retreat in 
alarm before the urgency of these calls? No. The command still 
holds, " Occupy till I come." 

It is the peculiar honor of this people that in early times it stood 
as the pioneer in advocating the abolition of slavery and the slave 
trade, the suggester of prison reform and the amehoration of the 
penal code, t^ early advocate of humane treatment of the insane 
and the idiotic, the consistent opponent of capital punishment, the 
first religious denomination to enjoin personal temperance on its 
members by its organic law, and the loudest voice since the apostolic 
age against the monstrous brutality of war. Without dwelling 
upon these by-gones, now confirmed by the public conscience, the 
questions which confront us to-day are no less important, though 
tbey may be diflerent from those vital in the times of Fox and 
Woolman. To continue its usefulness, possibly even its life, this 
must be a people of power by being a people of thought. 

The following^ excellent hints were ffiven by a practical speaker 
at a recent meeting of the Detroit teacners : 

" Have a clear, well-defined idea of the kind of school you want. 
Have in mind an imaginary model-school, but do not be discouraged 
if you fail many times before you attain this ; each day's determined 
work will bring it nearer. Teach pupils how to study. Teach them 
how to KCt firom a book the thoughts which it contains. Much time 
is wasted in getting ready for work. Too often when you enter the 
room there is the appearance of getting ready for inspection. Teach 
pupils to attend to business, to do the work assigned them at the 
proper time, and to do one thing at a time. In hearing recitations, 
DC interested yourself; be enthusiastic ; have a soul in the work. If 
you are obliged to punish, do it out of school. If anything impleas- 
ant has occurred during the day between the teacher and any of the 
pupils, never allow the school to close without dropping some pleas- 
ant word, which will cause all to leave the room with good feeling. 
Cultivate in pupils, as fiu: as possible, self-respect and self-^vem- 
ment. Never attempt to ferret out mischief without certamty of 
success ; better let it pass than fail in the attempt. In governing 
your school, do not lower yourself to the level of your pupils, but 
always be dignified in your deportment in all the little things that 
pertain to the government of your school, thus silently and imper- 
ceptibly lifting them up to a higher standard." 
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ConirOnUed, 

THE NEW WE8TT0WN. 

The rumors of a New Westtown, floating the winter breezes, 
along with the rapturous blooming of spring flowers and spring-time 
enterprises seem taking solid shape. 

To her little army of dispersed alumni this happy project has 
gladly shone, the brightest gem of the May-queen's crown that she 
set upon her head this year. 

And now that the only thorn that stun^ the fiiture of the cheer- 
ing prospect is wont to vanish, it awaits smiply that the prowess of 
consecrated energy, in true American style, set her Amazonian 
shoulder, and the structure rises. 

But what this thorn ? No stranger could have guessed : so far it 
transgressed the sanity of prudence, the dignity of reverence. 'Twas 
no less terrorizing a proposition than that the New Westtown should 
rise upon the ruins oi a century's sacred memories. 

Who held not his breath in awe? And yet who could not but 
all the while believe, that when not only the auditors, but even the 
proposers of this iconoclastic scheme, had awakened to the second 
thought of their better selves, in very horror it would condemn itself. 

The ^uery rises, why is this American irreverence for the antique,. 
this national impatience of the aged : that even the true-hearted Doy 
must often brieve to see his reverend ^rand-sire cut short in his fond 
rehearsal of the tales and triumphs of his teens: the maiden's gentle 
spirit pain, when grandma's riiHBned counsel goes all for naught; 
little nsteaed to, else it chance oe caught. 

The great family of Fredericks long have felt, that whilst they 
were mustering the fathers of the nation at .the flint-lock in frontier 
battle-line, the fireside stories and sabre-scarred bosoms of the 
veteran grandfathers at home were ensuring Prussian possession of 
the balance of power. 

We deprecate such belligerent influence, but deplore that with us 
as well, suvery locks are not thus the crowns of the sovereign sages 
of the brumal hearthstone. 

The tourist on the Rhine joys to note how English gold has 
restored many a crumbling castle, clinging to some crag : ostensibly 
as a brief summer home, virtually to rescue this treasured memento 
of lively legend or lovely lady. 

Yet we, new citizens of a new century and a new world, upon the 
very crest of the acme of civilization, actually propose thus ruthlessly 
to erase the Alma Mater of Chosen Thousanas. 

Christ Church of Oxford I Holworthy of Harvard ! Ackworth 
of England I 

None I No ! Not one has so fostered beneath her shadows, thus 
in the infant presence of a great and growing nation, the seeds or 
that Spirituality of Worship, which the best-loved Evangelist so 
beautimlly portrays as the only food able to satisfy the ripest in- 
tellectuality, as the only beverage able to gratify the broadest uni- 
versality, of llie jfiiture mind. 
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Then in Nineteen hundred and Ninety-three, when some gray- 
haired scholar pilgrims climb those well-worn ways, once more upon 
the ancient walls reverently to gaze, how will the gathering group 
of little listeners blush to hear that one hundred years ago men held 
the lever to overthrow thetti all ; yet bethought their better selves and 
saved their hands this sacrilege. 

But, metaphysically queries some very practical ruralist, what is 
the good of two Westtowns 

Let us buy him a round-trip coupon ; set him down for a rest on 
Cambridge Common and Harvard Square ; pilot him through the 
HaU erected in 22 of the last century, the Preacher's home, the 
Chapel antique, the Library unique, all stone and iron, the build- 
ing built through the beneficent travesty of an English Lottery, the 
Soldier's Memorial, the palatial Museums, the Schools for Science, 
Law, and Letters, the cozy student-quarters, the magnificent Oym- , 
nasia ; and when he has seen the whole twain score in their almost 
every architectural guise, and reflects, mark how he will be struck 
that this compilation of structures so supplement each other. 

As when at Trojan Siege or Waterloo, or in Literary Congress 
come a group of giants tall, to write a new scroll on History s wall, and 
face sharpeneth face, so, in their bright assemblage, tnese Science 
Halls countenance each other, and to the auick wit of youth supply 
a varied festival, as the old-time Spartan dinner on Eurotas' shore, 
yet at many tables and at many hands of many giants. 

Now bunk him safe on a stanch old Cunarder, and escort him 
kindly through England's pet little villages, Oxford and Cambridge : 
and if his Harvard stroll have not yet persuaded him to spare at 
home his brutal bar, and if his soul be not of harder iron than the 
bar itself, he will be overwhelmed with the flush of crowding me- 
mories; with the halo of antiauities nestling in every nook ; with 
the quiet charm that so stills the hermit scholar, lingering in 
scholastic cloister, that so thrills the truant bard loitering to enioy 
that shade of matchless sylvan splendor ; with. the aroma of higher 
life that he inspires at every breath, of whatever breeze it be. 

Surely our rural traveler will return a convert intent to lend 
valiant will and a ready hand. 

A square mile of broad acres and of billowy hills afibrd so many 
happy sites 'twere difficult to choose, did not experience direct that 
as a Supplemental Sister of the College Cluster the New Westtown 
must stand near the Old. 

Search out some pleasant comer, where a friendly wood guards at 
once the post-meridian sun and the winter's terrors of the North ; 
where every torrid glare of neighboring roof and wall has given 
place to all the sylvan charms of silvery hue that gleam, and 
shadows sportive that in jovial dalliance dance when in the woods 
Apollo plays. 

For tne sake of cheery windows on her two longest sides, as well 
as for the best electrical effects, she must point the terminal gables 
of her extended rectangle toward the Electric Poles. 
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Two stories will suffice ; as no eitj dearth of land compels to en- 
croach upon the sky. Besides, the fatigue of many stairs is so much 
stolen clergy, ill-spared from books and health : then mitigate the 
evil to its very minimum. 

Below, can be one grand play-room, for storm-stayed players and 
winter exercise. 

Above, where the swallows used to revel, the modern builder mav 
discover, among the rafters, space for a splendid lecture-hall ; with 
roof for lofty ceUing ; with the best of ventilation for large assem- 
blies ; with abundant light thro' the ftrecjuent ^bles adorning the 
exterior ; with unlimited opportunity of disdaining paint and plas- 
ter, and the vermine-traps they cover, and money-trappers foster, 
and of winning all the beauties of the old-time hard-oak polish the 
Scotchman loved so well in his legislative hall. 

Then the whole of the two main stories are saved unbroken for 
reeitaiion purposes : the minutiie of whose nraoeftil division we trust- 
fully decline : for, within comes the problem for Committees and 
Architects. No ! Committees don't teach school I Architects neither! 
Live mechanics make their own tools. 'Tis the problem for the 
Teacher ; and the Teacher of the Future too. Else he shoulder quick 
the task, and be awake and alert, the super-kindness of these two 
conspirators will yet thrust upon his Future a sorry cumber. 

Don't believe half you hear of lavish exterior. For, you know, 
learning ever loves to linger, where beauty dwells. She spurns a 
monastic goal. She yearns a fond retreat, where Nature hath done 
all she can, not busily bothered by meddlesome man. 

As much wider as the windows are of this palatial Science Cottage 
than the narrow slit of Luther's own cell, let the noble exterior of 
this new structure surpass the grim visage of his dungeon's black 
wall. 

The old Indian forests fast fall a prey to our relentless axe ; and 
perhaps 'tis rieht they should. Their design was the pristine settler's 
cot ; not the blazing pyre of imprisoned scores on anv Arctic night. 

The hills bestow their stores of gneiss and granite, of slate, of 
iron and copper : all as eternal in and on the wall as in the quarry. 

Heap high the blocks rough-hewn, the more welcome to the ivy : 
lay firm the girders iron : rivet fast the slates : trim neat the cop- 
per eaves ; and knowledge can but come to stay, and wisdom linger, 
tho' she's gray. 

Nor waste the hours and thoughts Providence has so kindly given 
for Eternity's preparation in subtle equivocation ; with ancient types 
comparii^ and standards sound, most eminently proper for Crom- 
well the Keformer. The Creator of the hills is the Reformer now ; 
the antitypes the trees and crags, whose ever varied variance no 
prosy sameness shows. Pray, graft no blur upon the scene in dis- 
respect of Nature's mien. 

Then in happy consonance the landscape too can borrow many a 
tree and shrub from Andes' cliff or Himalayan height, or some 
forest giant whose shade Zenobia loved, or one Hispania has long 
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admired, or sprig of willow weeping o'er the brow of Helena's un- 
waning warrior, or mayhap from Georgian clime a blooming 
arboret by our Pristine Parents planted, and fostered since thro' 
favoring smiles so like their own/ 

'Tifl the Botanist's Paradise: for hither on the wings of every 
wind has Flora brought her treasures rarest, choice blooms and 
orchids shy, to hide beyond the brook, behind the log. And snug 
below the hill the Winter Phalanx Floral finds the Tropics under 
glass, the Arties over ice : and specimens for his inquiring lens are 
«ver at his hand ; handled by the novice then, as by the expert now. 

In the woods close by stands the New Westtown Meeting House : 
and when summer throws the windows wide to let her breezes play; 
and birds and squirrels revel round this quaintest of Religion's 
homes, in all its rural naivet^^ and solemnity attired, in all the erand 
impressiveness of Sylvan Silence, which the stillest urbane stillness 
ne'er can know, the temptation will overpowering grow to possess 
the neighboring fields and found a colony : as in olden time, when 
the hills awoke and answering spoke to the eolden chime fresh come 
acrofls the sea, men rubbed their eyes in gnm surprise at the quick- 
gathering company. 

The "Boys' New Building"! What ^ splendid Library it will 
make ; where all the treasures of Literature may safely awell in 
complimentary dust and leathern dignity; where Science may 
securely stow her thousand trophies of the rocks and rills, embalmed 
in stone, or cast, or spirits, in plates of aJl the great World's Past, in 
herbal folios, where live the colors of the flowers as true to life as 
the Floral Artist of the Holy Land knows only how to keep them. 

Who will not love to haunt these many chapels of this Miner- 
va's fevered shrine? 

But, queries the hungry, where has gone the Culina? For as 
yet he sees no scullion's realms, hears no foreboding clatter of 
Cerealean platter. 

The Old Building has been surrendered to the service of the 
actual man. '* Its walls were only two inches otU of plumb, and 
that was in": the skeptic "builder with penknife probed" the 
oaken ioists, and substituted iron, a less fevonte food for flame. 

So therein is hid the larder ; the cellar too, with tiers of apple- 
bins replete ; the all-equipped cuisine, and its prim-presiding queen, 
you say — once stolen from -SJthiopia's land of dark-oenighting suns. 
No ! Just late from the home of Paris steaks and crisp Vienna 
buns. 

Here, too, is the Dining Hall, that lodge convivial, where every 
son of iSngland in every clime spends his proudest social hour ob- 
livious. 

And above each student finds his tiny home, that nothing lacks 
but the ever-cheery smile parental. 

What ye build, build beautiftiUy ! Once nobly done, 'tis always 
done ; for anyhow the ducats go, you rare buy cheap what you buy 
low. 
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V But whence will come the wealth for all this work interrogates 
the incredulous. 

" I spent Eight Sessions at Old Westtown. She has done great 
things for toe. I feel I owe her a heavy debt. If they come to me> 
I'll helj) them out."* 

So cried an energetic youth. Go, catch him if you can, prove his 
promise and listen to his plan ! 

With such patriotism in reserve the New Westtown is no distant 
reality. 

How she may be brilliantly accoutred for her Second Century's 
New Regime, let us later see, John E. Fobsythe. 



Conscience, the Moral Taste. — ^There is in conscience the 
power of tasting motives, just as in the tongue there is the power of 
tasting flavors. I know by the tongue whether a given fruit is 
bitter or sweet. No doubt we bring up the pomegranate to the lips 
by the hands ; no doubt we look at the promegranate ; no doubt we 
smell the pomegranate ; but only by the tongue do we taste it. So, no 
doubt, the intellect is concerned m bringing up considerations be- 
fore the inner tribunal ; but after all, the moral character of our 
motives is tasted by a special power which we call conscience. This 
perceives intuitively the diflerence between a good motive and a 
bad. But the good motive is one which conscience not only 
pronounces right, but one which conscience says ought to rule 
the will. Two things are thus pointed out oy conscience in 
motives, rightness and oughtness. The former is perceived intui- 
tively ; the latter is perceived and felt both. The oughtness is a 
mysterious, powerful constraint cast upon us by some force outside of 
ourselves, and operating through all our instincts. I am willing to de- 
fine conscience as that which perceives and feels rightness and 
oughtness in motives. — Joseph Cook, 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Another answer to JVb. 31. — ^The poetic idea of moonlight is that it is 
cold. It was very interesting to me to meet in a Bcientinc work confir- 
mation of this idea. It was stated that the rays cominj^ from the moon 
have a little warmth — so little that it scarcely comes mrther than the 
upper atmosphere, which, bv this added heat becomes able to absorb 
more moisture. (Such an absorption and fielding away of filmy white 
clouds I have observed about the full moon.) The air is thus cleared, 
and radiation of heat from the warm earth into cold snace promoted. 
Any cloudiness or haze obstructs radiation very much. TLe drier the air, 
the greater the radiation and consequent cooling through the night. 
Therefore, in very dry climates, such as that of Colorado, the cooling at 
night is much greater than on the Atlantic border, where the atmos- 
phere always holds suspended vapor. M. H. G. 

♦This grateful exclamation was made on hearing of the favorable action 
the Yearly Meeting had just taken upon the New Westtown. 
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OBSERVATIONS IN SCIENCE. 

Shape of the UniverBe.—On the following page we print an 
illustrative figure. Each of the little dots represents the place of 
a nehulsB in the sky, and the cloudy hand is the Milky Way. A 
castial examination of it will sh^w that these nebulae become more plenti- 
ful as we recede from the Milky Way. Nearly all the stars are in or near 
the Milky Way. Some thou^t will therefore give us a general idea 
of the shape of the universe. The stars constitute a flat system near the 
central plane of the Milky Way, while on both sides of it, out of its 
plane, the nebulse are clustered. If nebulse are the material out of 
which stars are made, we must suppose that they have farther developed 
in the central plane than in the outlying portions. 

Some of our interested observers can prove the distribution of stars by 
counting the number in some region of the heavens near the Milky Wa;^, 
and in a region of equal size distant from it. Herschel went through this 
count systematically with his telescope, and there is no doubt of the facts^ 
but young observers should satisfy themselves whenever possible. Let 
them alsp think about the shape of the universe as maae evident by 
these researches till some clear ideas form themselves in their minds. 

I.S. 



The Bffect of Perspeotive. — ^An unexpected illustration of the 
effect due to perspective was lately observed at the seashore. The wind 
impelled the waves directly upon the beach so that it was easy to face the 
breakers fuller. But in looking to right and left, the lines of foam 
assumed positions inclined to the one nearest the observer. The reason 
for this can be understood if we consider that each breaker represents 
the terminus of an impulse received from the wind. These impulses, 
although really parallel, seem to radiate from one point. 

Foloa of cloud will sometimes cover the sky, round and loose over- 
head, but drawn closely together at two opposite parts of the horizon. 

EXPERIMENTS AT HOME. 

J. 

Introductory. 

The Editors of The Student feel that much mav be done in experi- 
mental teaching of the sciences at home and in small, scattered schools, 
where a supply of expensive apparatus cannot be obtained. Many of 
those who have maae discovenes and inventions of real value have 
begun their experiments with such apparatus as an ordinaiy kitchen 
and workshop will afford. Goodyear heated his Hibber and sulphur 
" in his wife's saucepans, suspended it before the nose of her tea-kettle, 
and hung it from the handle.'^ ^Parton.) Watt satisfied himself of the 
effectiveness of steam, by seeing it raise tne lid of the kettle. Faraday, 
while apprenticed to a bookbinder, spent his spare time in making an 
electrical machine. Manv similar instances will occur to the reiser, 
and very many of whom tne world has never heard have spent profit- 
able hours in verifying for themselves the workings of natural laws w^ith 
such implements as they could readily extemporize. 

The writer recently heard a prominent college professor relate how. 
when he was a boy, an agent of the fire-insurance company, which hela 
a risk on his father's house, called one day in a state of excitement to 
know whether it was true that he hfid erected a galvanic battery in the 
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house without a penait from the company. He frankly acknowledged 
that he had, and as the avent insisted on seeing it, he was condacted to 
the juvenile lahoratory. Imagine his feeling on finding that the only 
battery in the house was one constructed hrom a worn-out thimble! 
From this beginning he has become a yery successful experimenter and 
lecturer; and had his lot been to follow some other pursuit for a living 
the habits formed by careful work in his laboratory would always have 
been found helpful to him. 

Many of the most important effects of heat and light and electricity 
and of the fundamental laws of mechanics, pneumatics, hydrostatics, 
and other allied branches of physics and chemistry, may be witnessed or 
demonstrated by anv one, however inexperienced, who will devote to 
experiments in this line but part of the time and attention required to 
gam proficiency in many another field of mental improvement, in many 
manual occupations, or in many a popular game. To encourage investi- 
nition of this kind The Studeitt proposes to publish from time to time 
(it is hoped regularly) directions and suggestions for experiments which 
shall require but little special apparatus, and that of an inexpensive kind. 
With a hope that young readers of The Student, and teachers of 
schools not fumishea with apparatus, and not necessarily embracing 
natural philosophy in their course of study, may spend some hours of 
solid eiyoyment in following and extending the list that may be pre- 
sented nrom month to month, the writer has consented to use his best 
endeavors, as his other duties will allow of it, to make this new depart- 
ment a success. The first of the series will be due in the next number 
of The Student. C. Canby BALDEBflrroK. 



LITERARY NOTES. 

The revisers of the Old Testament have made so much progress with 
their work that it will probably be finished in a few months. 



It is asserted, Webster to the contrary notwithstanding, that Samuel 
Smiles, author of 8e{f Help, Character, and other useml books, pro- 
nounces his name as though spelled Smiley. Who can teU us the truth 
of this? 



The New York Mercantile Library complains bitterly of the vandalism 
of readers admitted to the free use of the reference department. Some 
valuable and scarce books have been stolen, and many mutilated. So 
great is the appreciation of the article "Political Economy," in Anple- 
ton's Oyelopixdiajihat it has twice been cut out of its place in the volume 
oontaininff it. This last statement seems kindred with another which 
ascribes the destruction of Free Trade articles to those who believe in 
Protection, and Woe versa. 

Among the very interesting subjects that did not receive treatment in 
the present edition of the Eneyclopasdia Briiannica (on account of its 
rule not to give biographies of living people) are Thomas Carlyle, Lord 
Beaconsfield, Walter Bagehot, and Ralph Waldo Emerson, all of whom, 
though now deceased, were alive when it was prepared at their place in 
the Sphabet The editor of Stoddart's new "companion work," the 
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JEnct/clopcedia Americana^ has secured contributions from Lindsi^^ Smith, 
of Boston, on Carlyle; from T. E. Kebbel, of London, on Lord Beacons- 
field; from Mr. Mutton, editor of the London Spectator, on Bagehot; 
and from Frank B. Sanborn, of Concord, Mass., on his friend Emerson. 
All these will present, no doubt, appreciatiye and very accurate and 
interesting biographies. — The American, 



Lee & Shepard. Boston, have just published A OoUege FeUch, an 
address delivered beiore the Harvard Phi Beta Kappa Society, by Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr. Price, 25 cents. This address has attracted great 
attention, and the press of the country have given portions of it wide 
circulation. It suggests essential changes in the curricula of college 
studio. Like everythine from Mr. A&ms' pen, it has the merit of 
great ability and indepenaence of thought. An attack so able iff sure to 
call forth answers from those who believe in the old-fashioned college 
<x>urse, with its long array of classical authors. All who are interested 
in the discussion should begin with this paper. — Ex, 



I%e Primer of PolUenen, a Help to School and Home Government, by 
Alex. M. Gow. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 75 cents. At first 
glance this little book seems difficult of classification. The subject is 
not one usually placed among the studies to be pursued at school with 
all the customary machinery of text-book study and recitation interval. 
A close examination, however, suggests some good reasons for its 
existence. Parents and teachers will find many suggestive things in it 
which may be made the basis of familiar talks upon politeness. There 
are short stories and anecdotes intended to promote discussion, and 
there are questions and hints all through the book, showing how these 
stories mav lead to the consideration of the many elements which make 
up the truly polite person. 

Harpeb & Bkos. have just issued George Ticknor Curtis' L{fe of 
President Buchanan, The long-expected work is in two lar^e volumes, 
octavo, and the history of its production to the final form is itself inter- 
esting. The mass of material which James Buchanan lefii behind him 
for the use of his biographers was of the most complete character. It 
included almost every document that had come into his hands; an 
enormous number of private letters from persons with whom he had 
held either official or social relations ; memorandums, written with his 
own hand at the time, of nearly every important conversation or critical 
transaction in which he had engaged ; and copies of a large proportion 
of his own letters. This collection was onginallv intrusted oy the 
express desire of Buchanan to his personal friend. W. B. Reed, of 
Philadelphia, for the construction of an account of his * life and public 
career, but that gentleman was prevented from carrying out this purpose. 
Judge John Cadwalader was then invited by President Buchanan's 
executors to undertake the task, but died before he had entered upon it, 
whereupon G. T. Curtis was requested, and agreed to take the vacant 
place. He had, as it happened, already studied minutely a large part of 
the period covered by Buchanan's career in the preparation of his L\fe 
of Webster, and he was otherwise well equipped for the undertaking by 
his thorough acquaintance with constitutional law and history, while the 
fiict that he was unacquainted with Buchanan, and not personally 
interested in his fame, helped, rather than hindered, fair work. 
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ITEMS. 

— Joseph Moore, having resigned the Presidency of Earl ham College 
on account of failing healui, the position for next year has been accepted 
by Prof. Wm. P. Pihkham, who nas been for some time connected with 
the institution. 

' — ^The Prooeedinjra of the Earlham Conference are now in i>rint ready 
for distribution. Tney embrace 176 pages, and should be widely read. 
A copy can be had by sending to Timothy Nicholson, Bichmona, Indi- 
ana, ten cents for postage. 

— ^A certain Quaker being upon the witness stand, replied to an at- 
torney, somewhat irate at his inability to entangle him in his talk, ** I 
did not say also, I said likewise" " Can you tell me, then, the difference 
between aUo and likewise t" "Oh I yes, I can tell thee the difference. 
Henry Erskine is a noted lawyer. Every one acknowledges his ability. 
Thou art a lawyer also, but not like wise. 

— ^Kind Criticism : In reviewing a certain book lately published, the 
Examiner says : " This is one of the books that can most charitably be 
criticised in accordance with Mr. Bryant's advice to his literary reviewer. 
The case was one of a young poet, and to young poets Mr. Bryant 
inclined even beyond charity. But the poetry was so bad that the 
reviewer, in despair, appealed to his chief to know what he could possibly 
say. ' Well,^ said Mr. Bryant in effect, with a smile, ' you can say that 
the printer and binder have done their work well — ^very well indeed I "' 

— Andrew Wooton, of Kansas, was at the late Educational Conference, 
and presented therein in a very appropriate and successftil manner the 
claims of the Friends' school at Glen Elder. The sympathy of those 
present was awakened for the institution, and a liberal contribution was 
made to the same. It is a worthy enterprise in which Friends with limited 
means on the frontier are eager to provide for the education of their 
children. The school is under Uie care of two Quarterly Meetings, and a 
third will be added, no doubt, in a few months. Persons desiring to con- 
tribute to this institution can address Andrew Wooten, Glen Elder, 
Kansas. 

— ^Two years ago the system of awarding prizes for lead-pencil drawings 
was commenced oy the Dixon Graphite Pencil Co., of Jersey City. The 
results were so satisfactory that the number of prizes was largely in- 
creased for the second jear. The report of the judges for the season of 
1882 and 1883 is now given. The conditions were, first, that the pupil 
should come from a public, private, or art school, in the United States ; 
second, that the drawing snould be wholly executed with the Dixon 
American Graphite Pencu. 

The total number of drawings received were 854 ; from males, 126 ; 
from females, 228. They represented twenty-five States in the Union. 
About eighty prizes were given. 

— ^Discipline : " I do not believe," sajrs John Stuart Mill, " that boys 
can be inauced to apply themselves with vi^or, and, what is so much 
more difficult with perseverance, to dir and irksome studies by the sole 
force of persuasion and soft words. Much must be done and much must 
be learnt by children for which rigid discipline and known liability to 
punishment are indispensable as means. It is, no doubt, a very laudable 
effort in modern teaching to render as much as possible or what the 
youn^ are required to learn easy and interesting to tliem. But when this 
principle is pushed to the length of not requiring them to learn anything 
out what has been made easy and interesting, one of the chief objects (S 
education is sacrificed." 
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Perseverance: Stevenson tells the following story. "A friend of 
his, a Welsh blacksmith, was twenty-five years old and could neither- 
read nor write, when he heard a chapter of Eobinson Orusoe read 
aloud in a farm kitchen. Up to that moment he had sat content, 
huddled in his ignorance; but he left that farm another man. 
There were day-dreams, it appeared, divine day-dreams, written ana 
printed and bound, and to be bought for money and enjoyed at pleasure. 
Down he sat that day, painftilly learned to read Welsh, and returned t» 
borrow the book. It had been lost, nor could he find another cony but 
one that was in English. Down he sat once more, learned English, and 
at length, and with entire delight, read Eobinson" 

—Dr. G. Stanley Hall, in his article on the "Oontente of children's 
minda," says that country experience, on the whole, offers more that is oi 
pedagogic value than does the city. " A few days in the country at thia 
age has raised the level of many a city child's intelligence more than a term 
or two of school training could do without it." Among city girls, eighteen 
per cent, were found ignorant of what a cow is, eighty-eight per cent, 
were unable to locate their fibs, while all but four per cent, knew where 
their knees where. The percentages varied with sex and nationality^ 
the Irish children tested having been behind others in nearly *^J|,J?{P^- 
Kindergarten children show a striking advantage over others. Children 
think more than adults in pictures, gestures, and inarticulate sounds, 
and they show a strong antnropomorphic and anthropopathic tendency 
in their notions of various natural objects. Of forfy-eight that were 
questioned, twenty believed sun, moon, and stars to live, fifteen t^^^,^ 
a doll and sixteen thought flowers would suffer pain if burned. Bi^da - 
nests and stockings are supposed to grow on trees, butter to come from 
buttercups, meat to be dug nrom the ground. 

—This school was established by Friends of North Carolina Yewly 
Meeting and was opened in 1837. For nearly half a century it haa 
been in constant operation, supplying means of mental discipline and 
Christian culture, not onlv to members of the Yearly Meeting, but alsa 
to many others who have been attracted by its thorough, practical teach- 
ing. , . , 

In Fourth month last the school closed to give place for rebuilding and 
the establishment of an institution of higher grade on a broader and 
more substantial basis. 

We take great pleasure in announcing that the buildings will be com- 
pleted and put in the best order in time to open the school under the 
re-organization on the fourth day of the Nintn month next ^ Through 
the uberality and zeal of many Friends interested in education in our 
State, we have been able to make most thorough and satisfactory im- 
provements in every department of the school. No pains have been 
spared to make our accommodations equal to the advanced demands of 
our time. 

** Founders' Hall," the name adopted for the old building, has been 
raised a story, and entirely refhmished for the accommodation of girls. 
The dining-room has been enlarged and refurnished, and is well-lighted 
and attractive. 

** King Hall," the former Yearly Meeting House, is a magnificent 
building, admirably arranged for the school work on the first floor, while 
the second and third floors have been divided into large, well-lighted 
rooms for study and lodging for boys and for bath rooms, fivery 
arrangement has been plann^ with the greatest care to conduce to the 
comfort and healthof the pupils, and to the best equipment of the school 
for thorough work, — Brom Oircular New Qarden SohooL 
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Series, is com mended to Tettcliers and ticliool Officers as embodving fresh, practical, and 
thorough Manuals in the various branches of School and Collegiate Instruction : 

Swlmtoa's Spellers. Swlaton's Readers. Sander's Spellers. New Graded 
Readers. Skeldoa's Readers. Cathoart's Literary Reader. Sander's Union 
Readers. Webster's Dictionaries. Spenoerian Penmanship. Standa r d Supple- 
mentary Readers. Swlnton's Oeoaraphiee and Historiee. GuTot*s Geoaraphies. 
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Well's Natural Philosopky. Cooley's Soienoe Books. Gray's Botanies. Dana\ 
Oeoloaie*. Townsead'e Civil Goremment. Bryant A Stratton's Bookkeepina. 
X«anquoIlier A Monsanto's Frenok Course. Eto.. eto., etc. 
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9'aT'orable rates for Introdaetlou and for copliM for examination. Caialoaues and 
DeserlptlT'e Clrcnlars free on application, 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TATXOB & CO., Publishers, 

ARTISTS* MATERIALS. 

0/7 and Water Color Painting materials; 
Large Variety of STUDIES FOR DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
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And numerous other Articles for Decorating ; 

TAPE8TBY COLORS AND CANVAS; " 
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ALVAH BUSHNELL, 

Stationer and Printer, 

324 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

The Cheapest Place in the City PRINTING DEPARTMENT, 

fot Special Work. ,05 S. Fourth Street. 
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LIBRARY 



26 VOLS. IK ONE 1 Th» OrMtait Work ibr Ttaelian fiyer PubUfilied. 

CPU TENTS : 1*h« Common Branches, Natural Sciences. Civil GoTcmment, School Law, Composition and 
Rhetonc, Parliamentaiy Usages, Methods of Teaching, School Management. Mythology, General History, U. S. 
History, Bookkeeping. Genersu literature, Howto Study and Use Books, all the systems of Outlining in use, diousaods 
of Test Questions. Model* for parsing, for analysis, for Solutions in Mental and Written Arithmetic, Letter Writing 
etc, a copious Index refehing to every subject in the book, and a c;/Spif«at^ of Difficult Terms and Biographiosl Facts, etc 

One Ijtrs^ ootaTO toL, 532 pp., olear type and ezoellent print. 

The teacher who Is preparing for examination, or who is overworked, can accomplish more with this woik 
in a short time than in any other way. Text-bo iVs on each of the subjects given would cost ^30 ; this book costs only ^3. 
No fact necessary to an excellent understanding of each subject is omitted. 

Indorsed bj State SuparlBteBdents, Sincators, a&d Educational Press of the Vnlon. 

*' It seems to me to be a whole library in itself. In fact, the wonder is. that so much reliable information on such 
a variety of subjects of interest to teachers and students should be given f n one volume of 533 pages. In my judgment 
tiie book deserves and will have a large circulation." Jia. P. Sladr, Sute .'>upt Public Inst., IIL 

" Vigorous, practical, and comprehensive." L. S. Cornbll, State Supt. Public Inst., CtJorado. 

" I have examined the * Teachers' and Students' Library* with some care, and must sav it is the best publication 
Ibr teachers that I have ever seen." J. A. Smith, State Supt. Fubiic Inst., MississippL 

" Last autumn I examined the work and gave it a hearty recommendation. Further ex;«niinaiion has only added to 
my high opinion of its value. I know of no single work containing more imporunt and valuable Information for the 
teacher." N. A. Luce, State Supt Public Inst., Maine. 

"To the inexperienced teacher, it contains more helps than anv other book of which we have any knowledge. 
School officers should see that every teacher's desk has this work for handy reference " Nbw Eng. Jour, of Ed. 

" An excellent work from beginning to end. It is truly a teacher's library, for it contains the general principles of 
every science, ordinarily tauffht in the common schools. We can heartily commend the book It is cheap, usefiii. 
and issued in attractive style.^' Pennsylvania Schooi. Jovrnax..' 

Three lai^o editions have been called for within one year : A fact which shows what the public think of it. 

Price, Cloth, Beveled Board, Marbled Edcee $3.00. 

'' ^brary lioather. Marbled Edces $3.15. 

A ^\ 12* Ikl ^i 1^ Wanted everywhere. The right man can easily clear $100 per month. Specimen pages, 
^% ^1 1^ Iv I 6P terms, etc., sent on application. Write at once for territory, as the best is being taken, 

T. S. DENISON. Publisher, Ohioaso, HI. 

JOHK B. BUCKS, General l|;ent for PennsylTania, Mjerstovn, LelMuioii Co., Ft. 
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CaUUogueB a»foHow», tent on appttoaUon: 

Fart 1st — Mathematical Instruments, .... 162 pages. 

" 2nd — Optical Instruments, 188 " 

" 3rd — Magic Lanterns and Views, . . 150 " 

" 4th— Physical InstrumenU, 188 " 

JAMES W^. QUEEN & CO., 

024 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 



WHITALL, TATUM & CO., 

410 RACE STREET, Philadelphia, 
46 and 48 BABCLAT 8TBEET, New Tork. 
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HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 

- ♦ 

FACULTY. 

THOMAS CHASE, LL.D., Pres't and Prof. Philology and Literature. 

PLINY EARLE CHASE, LL.D., Professor of Philosophy and Logic 

ISAAC SHARPLESS, 8c. D Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy. 

ALLEN C. THOMAS, A. M., Professor of Rhetoric and History. 

LYMAN BEECHER HALL, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry and Physics. 

EDWIN DAVENPORT, A. M., Professor of Greek and Latin. 

, Instructor in Physical Culture. 

CHARLES M. BURNS, Jr., Instructor in Drawing. 

; , Assistant in the Library. 

W. EARL MORGAN, A.M., ......... . Assistant in the Observatory. 



HAVERFORD COLLEGE is situated on the Pennsylvania R. R., nine miles west ef 
Philadelphia, on a tract of 215 acres, 60 acres of which are laid out in ornamental 
groonds. The situation is unusually beauti^ and healthfiiL 

Babclat Hall, a large granite building, finished in 1877, gives to the studenta 
private bed rooms and pleasant studies. 

There are two Coubses, the Classical and the Scientific. In the Classical, Latin 
is required throughout, while Greek and Mathematics are elective in the latter part of 
the course. In the Bcientific, Greek is omitted, and Latin is required through the first 
year only. A limited number of elective studies are arranged in the Junior and Senior 
years, so that students can choose such as are adapted to their wants. 

The Library contains over 14,000 well selected volumes. Care is taken to exclude 
books of fiction and injurious literature. The books may be freely used, and a full card 
catalogue fieudlitates reference. The hest foreign and American Periodicals are taken. 

The Observatory is the beat in the vicinity of Philadelphia, and Students in 
Astronomy have more practice with the instruments than in almost an^ ol^er College in 
the country. A new 10-inch Clark refractor is in process of construction. 

The Chemical Laboratory eives ample fiicilities for experimental work. £ach 
student is furnished with his own table and implements, and may, if he so elect, take an 
advanced course in Analysis. 

The Physical Apparatus is extensive and varied. 

Evening Lectures by the College Professors and specialists from ekewhere are 
frequently given. 

Physical Exercise is encouraged by a well equipped Gymnasium. A competent 
instructor, a graduate of Bowdoin College in Arts and Medicine, and a pupil of Dr. 
8argent, has oirectlon of it, and gives systematic instruction, based upon careful personal 
examination, to each student desiring it. Grounds especially prepared for cricset, foot 
ball, base ball, lawn tennis and other games. 

In the Discipline, the officers endeavor to promote habits of diligence, order and 
regularity. Private admonition and appeals to the ffood sense and conscientious feeling 
of the students, are the means most confidently relied on. 

The Price of Board and Tuition is $425 per annum. A limited number of annual 
scholarships are granted, to assist meritorious students, who would otherwise be unable 
to meet the expense of a collegiate education. 

For Catalogues and information, address. 

Prop. Allen C. Thomas, 

Baverford College P. O., 

Montgomeiy Co., Au 
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EDITORIAL. 

A contributor recently expressed in these columns grave doubts 
as to the moral influence of certain amusements common among students. 
The objections or doubts, as we understood the writer, arose from the 
tendency to public exhibitions and the spirit of gambling, rather 
than from any evil quality inherent in the games themselves. We believe 
the caution extended by our contributor is timely and proper. Without 
wishing to engage 'in any discussion at present as to the merits or de- 
merits of base ball and cricket, we would urge upon school authorities 
the propriety of giving special attention to the matter of school amuse- 
ments. Our fathers would have been surprised at the suggestion that 
they were called upon to give attention to such a thing. Turn the chil- 
dren out, and the play was assumed to come of itself, in obedience to the 
instincts of childish nature. So, in general terms, it does; but in 
this, as in other things, there is a right and a wrong way. Games 
may be such as involve personal danger to younger and weaker pupils, 
they may be such as will enlist the attention of only the least studious, 
in which case they fail to accomplish the desired end ; the same games 
are not adapted to all ages or both sexes. Some amusements appeal to 
lower propensities of human nature — tempt the strong to impose upon 
the weak, or provoke cheating and deception. It seems to us perfectly 
within the appropriate sphere of the managers of schools to considerthe 
subject and give such intelligent oversight and direction as its impor- 
3 41 
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taDce demands. It is difficult to r^uUte such things l^y rules and pro- 
hibitions. Children do not naturally play by rule ; but they will play 
those games for which provision is made and toward which they are led 
and guided by sympathetic management. 

The inquiry should at least go so far as to determine what constitutes 
a desirable game for outdoor exercise. Without doubt, the prime requisite 
is that it should be attractive. In every school there are some pupils 
whose joyous spirits prompt them to the necessary physical exercise. 
These arouse no solicitude on their behalf, unless it be to restrain. But 
there are likewise others whom the pressure of our educational system 
will force into sedentary habits. These need a strong outdoor attrac- 
tion. The effect upon these over-studious ones is the crucial test of the 
game and its attractiveness. If these cannot be induced to join regu- 
larly in the sport, then care is needed. From the ranks of these people, 
too busy to take needful exercise, come most of the recruits for the 
invalid corps. 

Next to attractiveness, the game should possess the kindred power of 
completely absorbing the thoughts and attention. Brooding over school 
duties standing on the play-ground is better than the same occupation 
withindoors only because performed in purer, air. Listless playing is 
at best a poor occupation, and all the worse because sure to be soon dis- 
continned. » 

Thus, with these and other considerations, we think it can be shown 
that there is a field for care in the selection and encouragement of games 
at school. Teachers may in this exert a great influence. Indeed, suc- 
cessful teachers may so project their personality into otherwise unin- 
viting occupations as to make them all that is desirable for school amuse- 
ments. We occasionally find a teacher who can invest calisthenlc 
exercises with such a charm that nothing else need be desired. The 
same may be said of walking. In rural districts this is always practi- 
cable, and on short notice ; but it lacks occupation for the mind. It 
may degenerate into a simple device for obtaining fresh air. As such it 
is useful, but scarcely to be compared with such occupations as stir the 
blood a little and induce totally new trains of thought. But add to 
walking an absorbing motive, as when the student is led to take a deep 
interest in botany or mineralogy, and then all the requisites are »o ^ar 
attained as to render games not only worthless, but uninviting. We wish 
more of the teachers in Friends' schools possessed this most valuable 
power of enlisting their pupils in work of this kind. 



If Friends are to have a system of denominational schools and expect 
their children to attend them, they must be made the best schools in 
their .vicinity. That is a truth which cannot be too strongly asserted ; 
otherwise, either the children will not. attend them or they will suffer in 
their intellectual progress. 
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Another trite statement which will bear repetition is that the goodness 
of a school is in exact relation to the goodness of the teacher. Neither 
appliances nor fiumitaTe will supply the place. Therefore, money spent 
to secure an active, original teacher, who will learn and grow in the pro- 
.fepsion, is the surest of a return. 



A recent writer in l%e NaHan contributes an argument to the Charles 
Francis Adams Cbllege IHieh contioy eny. After stating that the studies 
of the last three years at Harvard are elective, he goes on to say that 
" before the elective system came into use the study of Greek was com- 
pnkory upon all students, and the professors, being assured of full 
classes, took no pains to make their instruction thorough or even inter- 
iMting. The effects of this method may be seen even now in the required 
.work of the English department. Rhetoric, theme, and forensic writing 
jure the bugbears of all students, and the main object in the writing of a 
theme or forensic is to fill out the required amount in the shortest space 
of time." 

We suppose this means, if it means anything, that college professors 
unless at the head of " elective " courses, make the work of their rooms 
" bugbears " of the students, hence we suppose the writer would like all 
eoorses made elective. Perhaps this is what American colleges are com- 
ing to ; but, meanwhile, we would ask if the difference intimated above 
really exists. Is it true that a fixed salary and a compulsory course no 
longer prompt professors to efforts which will lift their subjects above the 
list of "bugbeara"? Is it true that students no longer work with 
avidity and interest unless they have exercised an immediate choice in 
the course to be pursued ? 

We call attention to the new postal notes now on sale at post-ofiices 
M over the country, and recommend their use by those forwarding 
QBoney for subscriptions or any other purpose. With letter postage re- 
duced to two cents, and a system by which a money order for a small 
sum can be obtained for three cents additional, the postal facilities 
of the country can be used to the advantage both of subscribers and pub- 
lishers. 

A correspondent informs us that the addresses of the officers of the 
Educational Association of Friends have never been printed in full. 
We believe the following to be correct : 

Pretidentf James Wood, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. ; Vuse-PrendentB, Alpheus 
McTaggart, Earlham Ck)llege, Richmond, Ind. ; Edmund Stanley, Law- 
rence, Kansas; Secretary, Isaac Sharpless, Haverford College, Pa. ; 
Aesiitani SecretarUe, Hannah £. Davis, Bpiceland, Ind. ; Rosa E. Lewis, 
Penn College, Oskalooea, Iowa. 
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OfnUrHmtedL 

AT WHAT AGE SHOULD A BOY OR A GIRL LEAVE 
A GOOD DAY SCHOOL TO GO TO A BOARDING- 
SCHOOL? 

[At the request of the Editors, acting through some friends of Thb 
Student, who for the most part indicated the writers and collected the 
replies, a number of answers have been received to the question stated 
above. At first sight it might seem to be so hedged around by individ- 
ual conditions that no general reply could be given. But it opens the 
subject, which is by no means an unimportant one, of the relative in- 
fluence of boarding and day schools on the development of a child's char> 
acter. In the one case there is the influence of comrades, the spur of 
associated eflbrt, the intellectual hold of the teachers, derived from close 
connection by day and night ; in the other, the influence of the home. 
It is an important question for many parents to decide, and we hope that 
the opinions expressed may assist some in forming a correct opinion. — 
Editors. 1, 

In my opinion there comes a time in the life of every physically 
vigorous boy or girl when he or she is greatly benefited by a year 
at least spent at a good boarding-school. 

I think parents should decide when the time has arrived. It cer- 
tainly should not be while the child is very young, probably neyer 
before his fourteenth year. 

I think the maxims and principles of home should be well estab- 
lished in children's minds, so tliat they may go forth into the little 
world of boarding-school life prepared to put into practice the daily 
advice or instruction of anxious, watchful parents. 

Instead of the complete dependence of childhood, in the absence 
of the kind monitors the boy will say to himself, " If father were 
here he would advise thus or so," or the girl will think, " I am sure 
mother would not approve of my doing this, so I will not." Thus 
the children grow in strength of character, not indeed always doing 
just as the fond parents wish, but even their mistakes will work for 
their own good if rightly reviewed and criticised. 

A greater dependence on themselves in the matter of working up 
their daily lessons will strengthen their mental faculties. 

The regularity of boarding-school life also has its advantages — 
both to the physical and intellectual man. 

To the above advantages may be added the opportunity afibrded 
of widening the circle of one's acquaintance. 

But both space and time forbid my expatiating as I might on the 
many advantages and pleasures of life at a sood boarding-school, 
which should he enjoyed by every healthy child. M. A. B. 

IndiamqHdUf Ind. 
The answer to this question must be determined by conditions of 
physical h^th and growth, the stage of mental developm^t, the 
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facilities for iDstniction and culture in the daj school and home 
which are to be abandoned. 

A boarding-school is home, school, and society, all combined in 
one institution. There the child has a constant sense of association, 
the necessity of conforming to a peculiar etiquette, and of being 
amenable day and night to arbitrary and ^xed laws touching his 
labor, recreation, eating, and rest. Study and recitation are but 
incidents in the life of this little world. 

No definite age can be fixed as the one at which a boy or ^irl 
may best enter its portals. A child may be intellectually qualified 
aba physically unfitted for boarding-school life, and vice versa ; or 
the question may turn mainly upon the child's social surroundings 



in the day school and his moral tendencies. Some light may per- 
haps be thrown upon the question by considerations like the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Feeble health or a marked tendency to any serious physical 
disorder should, at any age, decide against a child's entering a 
boarding-school, in &Lce of all arguments to the contrary. 

2. Some children are as mature in mind at twelve years as others 
are at sixteen or even older. Acuteness or brilliancy of intellect 
are of leas importance in boarding-school lite than independence 
of thought ada power of self-direction in study and deportment. 

3. Considered merely as a school, the boarding-school possesses 
superior advantages over the day school in its libraries for refer- 
ence, its apparatus for illustration and experiment, its lectures upon 
topics of general interest, and the varied orders of mind and culture 
with which it brings the student in contact by providing a separate 
teacher for each branch of study. That the child may be able to 
make the most of these advantages, the day school must have car- 
ried him through the elementary branches — the '* three R's," Eng- 
lish Grammar, General Geography, and United States History. 

4. From a social standpoint merely it may be said that a child 
who attends a good day school from a home of culture and refine- 
ment, can scarcdy afford -to leave such surroundings for the uncer- 
tain associations of the boarding-school before the age of seventeen 
or eighteen years. Emily W. Mili^. 

Earlham College, Richmond, Ind, 
Doubtless the best place for a boy or girl, while goine to school, 
is in a Christian home. When, however, the homes are broken up ; 
when parents are not so situated that they can &^ve such training as 
the boy or girl needs, or when, outside of school hours, the associa- 
tions are bad, it may not only be allowable, but highly desirable, 
to send to a good boarding-school. As for the age, very much 
depends on the character of the boarding-school itself. A boarding- 
school may be suited in care and oversight to almost any age, if 
different ages are not thrown together under the same restrictions or 
freedom from restrictions. 

The guards, careful oversight, and discipline needful for younger 
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pupils would be not only uaneceesarj but poorly suited to foster the 
most manly and womanly development of older students. Again, to 
put a ver^ young boy or girl into a school where the general man- 
agement is for older persons often proves annoying to those in charge 
and disastrous to the best culture of the young pupiL Henoe, it 
seems to me, there can be no definite age fixed upon for all boarding- 
schools. C. W. Peabsok. 

Earlkam College, Riehnumd, Ind. 

It is impossible to la^ down a general rule. If the surroundings, 
social, moral, and religious, are satisfactory, a boy or girl had better 
remain at dav school, near home, so long as the instruction is as 
good or nearly as good as that of the Ix>arding-school. The care 
and interest of pareiits for their children are presumably greater 
than can be expected of teachers. 

It is probably much better for pupils who attend boarding-schools 
to have reached the age of seventeen or eighteen years. A^ board- 
ing-schools are usually conducted, more good judgment and charae- 
ter are found necessary than can be commonly seen in younger 
pupils. Alpheus McTaggart. 

Raisin Valley Seminary, Adrian, Mich. 
I think a boy or girl should not leave " a ^ooa day school " until, 
the course of such school has been fully completed. Should the 
boarding-school be better than the day school, and under the 
management of earnest Christian teachers and officers, I think the 
proper age would be from sixteen to eighteen years. 

W. W. Whitb. 

Kalamaaoo College Kalamazoo, Mieh, 

The above is a question to which, in my opinion, no definite answer 
can be given. 

So much depends upon the character of -the home influences- and 
training, upon the disposition and tendencies of the child, and upta 
the method and spirit of the boarding-school, that each case mUst 
be decided almost entirely upon its own merits. Homes and schools 
differ so much that it is impossible to lay down any fixed rule that 
will suit all or even a small majority of cases. I think that the 
child may safely be sent away under the following circumstances : 

When old associations need to be broken up and there is a dispo-* 
sition on the part of the boy or girl to improve new opportunities. 

When, for any cause, the home infiuence cannot be so helpful as 
the boarding-school influence. 

I have known a girl to spend more than half of her girlhood in* 
a boarding-school and develop into' a most worthy and estimable 
young lady. 

I have known others who seemed to grow worse and worse (inder 
boarding-school influence. Jabez Monixk>mbbt. 
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' Philadelphia, Pa. 

It is almost impoemble to lay down general rules for the decision 
of such a question as this. The old saying, that " circumstances 
alter cases;" or, to change a word, "circumstances govern cases," 
is as applicable here as in any of the other two-sided or many-sided 
mkiters that have to be decided as we go on* through life. If the 
only circumstance to be considered were the child's personal gain 
or' loss in the matter of acquiring knowledge, I would say that less 
depends upon the age of the pupil than upon the nature of the 
teacher to whose care the child is principally intrusted, and his or 
her capacity for sympathizing with that child's mind, so as to 
develop and inform it, excitmg interest and attention without 
awakening fear. 

But we are not told whether the boarding-school in question is to 
be a higher order of institution than the day school. If not, the 
question is more one of a change of circumstances out of school than 
in school — a change of living rather than of studying. The lessons 
may be the same, the classes no larjror, and the pupils no older than 
in" the day school, but the home-life and influence are absent, and 
ih^^good principles instilled at home are now to be tested. 

To children of strong health and cheerflil disposition, the removal 
to boarding-school might probably be made with advanti4»®at as early 
aii age as twelve years. The stimulus of class forming and place- 
tiding, the stir of young, active life all round, the discovery that 
nothing too difflcuit is required in recitations, the excitement of 
catching the gleam of a congenial spirit in many a new face — all 
this life and animation make up the joy of a young heart before 
and after the first heartache for home has had its short though 
tearAil season. 

Buch a child as this, however, needs to be trained into resisting 
evil, for with a naturally responsive disposition toward playfellows, 
there is danger of a love of Ain that ^oes be]^ond the " rules," and 
(much worse) a tendency to conceal delinquencies when investigation 
comes along. 

Breaking ruled from a love of adventure is by no means so serious 
a ikult as practicing deception afterward. Happy the child who 
frilly confesses his oepartures and cheerfully takes the consequences, 
usually nothing severe. Such a child will probably soon outgrow 
the love of mischief and care no more tor such badly paying 
enterprises. 

But there are other types of children — ^those of timid disposition, 
for example, clinging much to mother and home, troubled with fbars 
of danger or m»fortune, suffering, indeed, nameless miseries and 
anxieties, but seldom expressing them —such characters would prob- 
ably be most unhappy ir exiled early from the dear centre of safety, 
home, fitther, and mother. Such as these may outgrow their anxious 
nature in a measure by the time they are fourteen or fift;een years 
of age, and be ready to trust themselves in a boarding-school, but I 
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think parents ought to be very careful not to send such children from 
home against their will. 

Again, boys small of their age and sensitive ought hardly to^ be 
sent away to school at all, unless the tonic effect is sure to outweigh 
the depressing influence of the contempt of vigorous and unthinking 
companions. If the diminutive boy has a mighty spirit, however, 
he will probably hold his own. 

A child of retiring disposition, slow in developing animation or 
enthusiasm, and not troubled with much imagination, needs the fric- 
tion of other minds and a change of surroundings to wake up and 
develop the dormant faculties. 

Moorestown, N. J. 
It is almost impossible to lay down rules, or to adopt any very 
definite course of action in the education of children. 

The skill of the physician is more often shown in the deliberate 
and exhaustive diagnosis than in the treatment : he cannot have 
some Wizard Oil or Universal Elixir that will cure every ill, from 
rheumatism to epileps]^. The wise teacher studies the tendendea 
and temperaments or his scholars as far as possible, and endeavors to 
impart to them the inspiration and enthusiasm of his own high ainM 
and motives. 

They are thus constantly subjected to *' influences that purify and 
heal and are unseen." 

He does not have '* keeping in " as a remedy for every trifling 
breach of discipline, comparable to the universal panacea admiDis 
tered at random. 

So it is important for parents to carefully, prayerfiill]^ study the 
characters, tendencies, and peculiar temptations of their children, 
and decide whether to send them from home or not In the present 
arrangement, however, of our day schools, the long hours and rather 
unsatisfactory lunch, with more or less unsettlement in families that 
often is allowed to interrupt study at home — there is much to be 
said in favor of a wisely administered boarding-school, such as we 
believe Westtown to be. The regular hours for meals, for retiring, 
for study, for play, etc., are wholly beneficial, I believe ; certainly 
for boys, and from thirteen to fifleen years a suitable age to send 
them. 

Olney, Pa. 
The circumstances by which children are surrounded, as well 
as their individual characters and capacities, differ so widely 
that, in many instances, it would be most unwise to transfer a 
child from a good school within easy reach of home to one at 
a distance. I am, however, of the judgment that boarding-schools 
possess certain advantages in the traiuing as well as instruction of 
the young which are not to be found elsewhere. The very with- 
drawal from the eye and care of the parent aud the indulgences 
of home throws them upon their own resources and responsibilities; 
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while the more free and contiDuous intercourse with those of their 
own age, yet differiDg in miod, tastes, and character, is calculated to 
familiarize them with just such diversities as they must shortly meet 
in the varied relations of mature life. They soon find, also, that a 
standing of their own is to he made and maintained, and though 
this may involve some hard lessons and rude experiences, they 
emerge from the wholesome discipline the wiser and stronger and 
better fitted for the life-long struggle upon which they are about to 
enter. 

As r^ards the superior opportunities afforded by a boarding-school 
for the establishment of stuaious habits and the concentration of all 
the energies upon a given object, there is probably little difference 
of sentiment But apart from this, I regard the careful division of 
time which is practical in such an institution, the necessary exclu- 
sion^of outside interests or pleasures, and the unity of purpose which 
pervades the household, as most valuable aids in giving shape and 
stability to the character, while confirming the pupil in methodical 
habits and self-discipline. 

The period at which a child may be properly transferred to tlie 
care of strangers must depend much upon the facilities for intellec-* 
tual culture to be found near the paternal roof, as well as its own 
physical condition. But a leading object of the faithful Christian 
parent will be so to gain the loving confidence of the child, and to 
establish within its breast such a lasting love of ** home," with 
all which should belong to that endearing epithet, that, let the future 
lot be what it may, early associations, early love, early lessons and 
examples, shall possess a power for good which neither time nor 
changes nor trials can effiice. It is to l^ presumed that a wise parent 
will best know when ihe eventful period for parting with his child 
shall have come, but so far as my own observations and experience 
have gone, I would not advise an earlier age than fourteen in either 
sex. for entrance upon a boarding-school life. By this time we may 
trust the home training and home influences have been so effective, 
that the judgment is sufficiently matured, the principles and habits 
so established, that the parent may safely consign his precious charge 
to other hands with the anticipation of many excellent results. 
Modifying circumstances must enter into the consideration of every 
case, and therefore only a very general rule can be laid down, 8ub- 
ject to many variations. 

The question in its various bearings is a large one, but the few 
forgoing remarks may prove at least suggestions to thoughtful 
parents. Samuel Morrlh. 

Jjogan^ Philn. 
Manifestly, as it seems to me, the time must be governed by 
a multitude of circumstances of an individual character. Con- 
siderations of health, of means, of remoteness from the boarding- 
school, of the peculiar disposition of the child, of the comparMye 
merits of the two schools, of companionship, etc., must needs form 
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itfaportant factors in a parent's calculation as to his own child. 80 
Urgely would these special motives enter into the question, that it 
would be difficult for me to sugg^t any particular age. 

In general, I would say that a child should remain under the care 
of a judicious parent until his habits and character were for the 
mo8t part formed, which would be not before twelve to fourteen 
years, varying, of course, in different children. Even this rule 
Would be influenced by the value of a parent's training, many 
mothers and fathers having serious deficiencies, of which they may 
be themselves conscious, and therefore preferring the chances of a 
boarding-school to those of the home, even in molding their own 
children's character. 

On the other hand, I believe there are many cases, if an 
equally complete education is to be had — and some possibly where it 
cannot — in which it is better that a child should never go to a boafd- 
ing-school. Among persons of wealth I am inclined to think sudi 
cases are numerous, such persons going to the expense of private 
tutors to avoid the risk of bad associations at school. Indeed, cir^ 
ciimstances being favorable, I would rc^^ard boarding-schools as 
undesirable at any age, as compared with a training under' the 
pkfernal roof. 

Of course, however, there are many cases for which a boarding-- 
school is peculiarly appropriate, cases where one or both parents are 
deceased, or suffenng from long illness, or insane, or intemperate, of 
criminal. In all such the age of the child is necessarily determined 
hf the date when these conditions occur. 

On the whole, it is extremely difficult to lajr down any general 
rule, but I would rather send a child to a boardmg-school late than 
ektlj, rather at from sixteen to eighteen years of age than from ten 
t6 twelve. Philip C. QARRErrr. 

OermanUnon, Pol 
I think if a boy has a well-ordered and well-conditioned home, 
if he has judicious parents able to eive him some help and 
encouragement in his pursuits, and who can command leisure 
and space to insure him a quiet time and place for studv, he is 
better off attending a gpod day school than at a boarding^hool, at 
least till he is fifteen years old. Before this age the habits and princi- 
ples of most boys are too unformed to subject them to any risk. It w 
ti^ue that a greater amount of study can be gone through with ease 
at A boarding-school, where all the arrangements are made to that 
end, than in most families ; but if we consider a child's best interest 
and the fullest development of his character, the home training 
seems to me the best. Family influence and home attachments are 
a powerful safeguard for youth, and if these ties are not formed 
early in life they are seldom so strongly felt later. 

In fact, I incliue to agree with Isaac Taylor in his Rome Edu- 
oifMony if we assume that the home is such a one as he supposes it 
Btit^ of course, circumstances must greatly modify these views. 
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When I turn to eirls, my preference for home education is still 
stronger. I should never wish to send a girl away from home to 
school unless for very good reasons. A mother aught to be the best 
guide for her daughter jBrom childhood to womanhood, and a good 
traanine in the virtues and amenities of home will compensate for the 
want of some accomplishments. Unfortunately, I must allow that 
there are too many distractions fi;t)m study in many households, 
And I would not wish to curtail a girl's opnortunitiesfor a thorough 
intellectual traininff. Habits of punctuaiity, application to study, 
and a systematic division of time are more apt to be fostered at 
boarding-school, and these are important things, but above all thincs 
take care that the dew and bloom of her youth be not roughly 
brttshed off by contact with anything that is not ''pure and lovely 
and of good report." 

Girls are likely to appreciate their studies more highly as they 
approach womanhood, and will, theiiBfore, avail themselves more 
fully of their intellectual advantages than at an earlier age. I 
w^uld, therefore, defer the time for leaving home until a late period, 
if it be desirable they should go at all. 

I would not by these remains seem to depreciate a good boarding- 
school, for to many it is almost a necessity m obtaining a good edu- 
catibn. But I believe the nearer the lioarding-school approaches 
the model of the family life, the better for the students, especially 
the girls. 

OermarUawnf Jf%k 

Children are so differently circumstanced in life, and so different 
also in capacities and dispositions, that it would seem impracticable, 
if not unwise, to lay down a rule for the guidance of parents in 
the matter other than this : weigh well the relative advantages and 
disadvantages of each, keeping always in view as of primary im- 
portance the highest religious rather than the highest intellectual 
good of the child. But this does not answer the question, " At 
what age, if at all," etc. ? 

If Germantown School, with its surrounding, may be taken as 
the standard for a ** good day school," I would answer not cA off, 
provided home co-operates well with the school ; but if, through 
weakness, inexperience, or unwisdom, the two do not work har- 
moniously, the close connection between them had better be 
severed and the child placed where the regularity of study and 
discipline is less likely to be interfered with by distracting company 
and diversions, and by the unwise interference and indulgence of 
doting parents. 

If removal to a boardine-school becomes from any cause a neces- 
sity, then the age at which such separation from home should take 
place becomes a most important consideration. And here we are 
again met with the difficultv of making a rule suited to all cases. 

Parents mi^ht send a child to a boarding-school where the educa- 
tion and training were known to be in practice religious and guarded 
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earlier in life than to one they know but little about Moreover, 
children themselves differ greatly in their moral tendencies. Some 
redst evil influences more stoutly than others, are more conscien- 
tious and cross-bearing, and incline rather to the better and the 
higher tooed among their associates. Such may be trusted where 
others would give way. 

For the average child with au average home, and average school 
facihties at home, I should say that at twelve or thirteen yeare he 
might, perhaps, more safely than earlier or later, be brought under 
Oie r^lar mental training of a "boarding-school," where, most 
likely, he would find, to his own and his parents' relief, an atmosphere 
&r more conducive to application to study than the distractions of 
home. I take it for granted that the average parent will keep be- 
fore him the prospect of his child leaving home and coming possibly 
under some un&vorable influences at school, and will want the 
opportumties which years of home life only can give, to know the 
strong and the weak traits of his child, and to instruct, guide, and 
stroigthen accordingly. At the age mentioned, the graces and faults 
of home are more m remembrance than earlier, and may be seen 
operating m conjunction with ideas of propriety which come alooff 
about this Ume, strengthening the good and weakening the bad. I 
see no vahd objection to a later penod, except the possibiUty of the 
d* n^ ^^^" ^^ ^^ ^^ *^' strangers, and thereby 

Samuel Eklkn. 

Oermantown, A. 
If the parents of a boy or girl can send the child to a good 
day school which will carry him or her as far in well^rdered 

S^^o i^^'^u Va ^ ^^^^« »« * boarding-school, the 

child as a rule should not besent from home at all. ^ome i^ the 

FnTl^ T • '"'i,'?!^ ^"'""^ f ^*^^^^^°- ^^ Parents have not the 
love "«r children, or the decision of cfearacter required to 
Srhrr^V^ M^i!!^ from takmg time for labor or social engSgei^nte, 
whidi should be given to study at schools, if the home-life uSient 
in system, punctuality and thoroughness in whatever s underS 
if isolation prevents the child from having suitable coiuD^Tons ^; 
It 18 needful to separate it from bad ones, If one j^^rmbe d^d' or 
some hke affliction makes it inevitable, then let the chSd l^'lie^t 
from home, delaying the period as much after eleven v^irs of tSe 
as possible No boarding^chool can give that nurture to Uiea^ 
tions that detailed care of mannere, habits,and health, wl^ch a £e" 
ought always to supply. The relation of a child iJ) p^nt and t^ 
brothers or sisters cannot be fostered at boarding-scC nor inti 
mate religious instruction and drawing of the child's aSions to ut 
bav^^^^^^^ be given, as it can and should be by a Christian IXt ^ 

James E. Rhoaim*. 
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Founiaiti OUy, Ind. 

If the day school will prepare pupils for college, and the home 
influences are what they snould be, I should say, not ^o to boarding- 
school at all, but direct to college from day school. 

First, this enables pupils to remain at home until further ad- 
vanced in years, and home is the safest place to protect the health 
of children, a thing of prime importance. 

Second, home is the best place to lay a good foundation for true 
manhood and womanhood under the guidance of educated Christian 
parents. 

Third, children should be so habituated to the performance of 
home duties that they can do their work skillftiUy and without it 
being irksome to them. This skill and a love for home, which is 
thus engendered, form no insigniiicant part of a complete education, 
for the homes of our country are the strength of our nation. 

Fourth, this course recommends itself by its economy, enabling 
papils to get a better education for the same outlay of money. 

If either of the above conditions is wanting, viz. : good home in- 
fluence, and a school that will prepare for cmlege, then pupils might 
go to boarding-school at fifteen years of age. TV) go earlier than this 
is a risk to healthy mental and bodily development. 

M. E. H. 

Moarestown, N, J. 

As perhaps the greatest life-work to which most of those who 
have children to rear are called is the successful training of 
these for encountering the temptations, the hardships, the vicis- 
situdes of this life, in short, to help them to overcome self, and 
to submit themselves in confidence to the leading of a higher 
power, so ought the most circumspect care be used in placing chil- 
dren out from under the loving, tender care of a mother, and apart 
from the counsel and ready help of a father. 

On the other hand, it is, perhaps, a truth that the natures of some 
children may be better developed by transplanting them for a time 
from home, that they may become more than ever aware of its value 
and sweetness ; because, also, of the occasionally seen dangers of 
over-indulgence and even over-restraint under the parentcQ roof, 
^BpeciaUy where there is but one child in a family for every one to 
lavish love and advice upon. 

The formation of friendships at boarding-schools has often proved 
a life-long acquisition, and unexpected attrition a^nst unceremoni- 
ous temperaments has oft;en sensibly availed to diminish self-imi)or- 
tance — a blessing of no mean dimension. Other argumentative 
weights on the boarding-school side of the balance might be added, 
but the writer is anticipating the satisfiiction of seeing them and 
their counterpoises handled by others. To come down to the ques- 
tion, the writer feels that under most circumstances a boy or girl 
ought not to be sent away for a year or two from the loving, firm, 
and prayerful oversight of religious parents until the Divine blessing 
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b|» been appuent upon their efforts in fortifjring the child's charac- 
ter, givinff It a decided bias toward the nght, the pure, and the 
jDoble — seldom under about fourteen years of age. W. E. 



PROGRESS OP ARBITRATION. 

Bj way of comment upon so notably auspicious an event in our 
history and in the world's history as was the Geneva Tribunal of 
Arbitration, there is much of recent and of current happening which 
the teacher may profitably bring to the attention of his pupUs. 

Witibin a few weeks there has been published the briet text of the 
four articles of an anti-war treaty, or convention of concord, between 
.the nearly contiguous Republics of Honduras and the United State» 
of Colombia, by which it is.provided that all prospective differences 
between the two countries shall be settled by the amicable process 
of arbitration. This is probably the first treaty ever framed with 
the sole purpose of proclaiming the adoption of arbitration as a 
general principle of action in international disputes. The third 
article or the treaty, in a sentence which is a presage of hope fi>r the 
ftiture, reads as follows : ** The Republic of Honduras and the Re- 
puUic of the United States of Colombia will endeavor to take the 
first suitable opportunity of making treaties, similar to the present,, 
between themselves and the other American nations, so that every 
dispute between them may be settled by arbitration, and that this 
mode of settlement may become a principle of general Ammeaifc 
law." 

Since the ratification of the above treaty, the Department of State 
of ou^ own Government has signified its assent to a similar oonvaD- 
tion which it is proposed shall oe entered into between this country 
and Switzerland. The Swiss Minister at Washington cordially ap- 
proves of the proposal, and it is believed that the acquiescence of 
Ais Government will not be withheld. Although the probability of 
any serious difficulty between this country ana Switzerland is very 
remote, and although the diraarity in the relative resources of the 
two Republics is so considerable as to deprive such a compact of the 
significance that there would be in a like anti-war treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain, ^et the mere &ct of the multi- 
plication of such treaties — however diminutive or unequally mated 
the contracting powers may be — ^must tend to elevate the views of 
both princes and people upon the matter of international comity. 

It is obvious that no nation oocupjing a front raok among the 
powers of the earth is nearly so well situated as is the United States 
for maoifestinR and promuieating its adherance to the principle of 
arbitration and to the peaceful settlement of international difiTerenoes 
generally. It will not be amiss, therefore, to advert to the &ct that 
fiiere is on record the resolution passed by the House of Representa- 
tives in 1874, which recommends the reference to arbitration of 
every case of dispute with a foreign power ; and, fiirther, that there 
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. ir98 introduced in the National Senate last session, though not brou^^t 
to a vote, a resolution which provides for the effecting of definite 
tr^ties of arbitration with any nation or nations which may signify 
a willingness to enter into such amicable compacts. 

To a class opening their general atlases this vear, it may be ser- 
viceable to explain now it happens that the nearly blank expanse of 
Patagonia has experienced a strange change of appearance, the 
jgeographical boundaries of Chili and the Argentine Confederation 
now extending southward to the very extremity of the continent, 
while the Patagonia of the past is altogether obliterated. By the 
good offices of Sie United States Ministers at the capitals of Chili 
and the Argentine Confederation, there was very recently effected 
a settlement of the lon^-standing dispute between the two Kepublics 
^s to their respective nghts of ownership in the territory theretofore 
called Patagonia. Not only was the extended dividins; line between 
them definitely adjusted, but this important and beneficent declara- 
tion found' expression in the treaty, namely, that the Straits of 
Magellan were to be and remain forever neutral, and that neither of 
the contracting parties, nor anv other nation, should at any time in 
the future erect fortifications thereupon. 

In instancing these several fiicts respecting the extension of the 
principles of arbitration, our instructor will not lose sight of the 
lorther interesting fact that nearly two centuries have now elapsed 
since William Penn (in 1693) produced An Eftmy Unoard the 
Preient and FtUure Peace of Europe, by the EstaUiehmentof an Ein- 
ropean Diet, ParUament, or Eetaiee. Having reviewed the horrors of 
and losses by war, and stated his plan and met the probable objections 
to it, Penn concluded, after a reference to the somewhat analogous 
sch^e of Henry IV and his Minister, Sully: " This great King's 
example tells us it is fit to be done ; Sir William Temple's history 
shows us by a surprising instance that it must be done ; and Europe, 
by her incomparable miseries, makes it now necessary to be done." 

Nevertheless, the spectacle of the desolation which so appalled the 
Christian statesman and preacher who penned those lines was not 
ameliorated ; from Turenne to Napoleon, and thence on through the 
seventy years succeeding, the dreary wars of reven^^e and aggression 
coiitinued, until, at this present, millions of the subjects of Europe — 
more, indeed, than were ever so marshaled before — stand alert for 
mutual slaughter. Hence, while rejoicing at the seeming spread of 
nadfic principles, we behold, on the other hand, so much that is 
natefiil and repellent in the warrinj^, pleasure-seeking, and Christ- 
deonying communities of professing Christendom, so much of wicked- 
ness manifold that is uncorrected, unrepented of, and even rejoiced 
in, that one is prepared to conclude it may only be through '' terrible 
things in righteousness " that the nations will learn to cast away 
their idols, and, humbled and *' with purpose of heart," availingly 
.turn to the Lord. 

In commercial and industrial quarters there have of late been 
. some encouraging indications in connection with the adjustment of 
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disputes, and, again, some demonstrations, arbitrary or passionate in 
character, which give reason for grave apprehension. 

Thus, upon the recent renewal of the commercial treaty between 
Great Britain and Italy, a stipulation was mutually agreed upon 
that all differences arising between the two countries iA regard to 
that treaty shall be settled by arbitration. 

Bradstreet'a Commercial Directory, commenting on the inexpen- 
fliveness and dispatch appurtenant to the system of commercial arbi-^ 
tration, quotes the statement of an observer of its operations for the 
past three years, that " he has not known of a single instance of dis- 
agreement or controversy among the three thousand members of the 
Exchange that has been taken into a court of law." 

An article in the Journal of United Labor states that during the 
ten years ending with 1879 there were 2,852 strikes, only 71 of 
which appear to have been completely successful, and that the cost 
of those ten years' struggles was upward of $22,000,000. The same 
journal gives statistics of the many thousands of labor controversies 
conciliated in France and Belgium, and strongly urges arbitration 
for the settlement of disputes, as well as co-operation for the mote 
permanent relief of labor. 

Under the provisions of what is known as the Wallace bill TPenn- 
sylvauia), providing for the formation of committees of conciliation 
in trade disputes (especially the iron and coal interests), the recent 
widespread disagreement between the iron-workers and their em- 
ployers in Western Pennsylvania was satisfactorily adjusted. 

On the other hand, we find the Belleville miners, of Illinois, pas- 
sionately resorting to force, and, after the sacrifice of a number of 
lives, accepting the plan of conciliation, which should have prevailed 
in the beginning. Among numerous other strikes, lately or at pre»- 
eht in progress, that of the telegraphers b by far the most moment- 
ous. As an authoritative investigation of the circumstances leading 
to the disagreement is now in progress, it is unnecessary to prejudge 
the case, except so far as to say that a wealthy and powerful cor- 
poration, whose stockholders realize excessive returns of interest on 
their holdings, appear to have manifested a culpable unwillingness 
to listen to the grievances of their employees, while the latter, be- 
lieving themselves, as an organization, strong enough to compel 
acquiescence in their deman(£, gave little or no attention to that 
rule of the Brotherhood which recommends the method of arbitra- 
tion for the settlement of disputes. The evidence will doubtless 
show that the spirit of gambling which animates so many of the 
holders and manipulators of this corporation's stock, inciting them 
to turn a deaf ear to the grievances of those who have assisted them 
to their wealth, has had much to do with precipitating the financial 
ruin which has already fallen upon many, and which may yet be 
destined to become far more general. 

Moreover, as a procuring cause of modern wars, the agency of 
stock speculation is beginning to be well understood. It was promi- 
nently a fector in the matter of the late triumphant aggression of 
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France upon Tunis, and it was influential in accelerating England's 
still more recent onslaught upon Egypt. We need not marvel, 
therefore, at the ^ank avowal of the British Prime Minister, a few 
weeks ago, that his country was not yet prepared to enter into treaties 
of arbitration and concord. 

Nevertheless, " Mercy and truth," it has been declared, " preserve 
the King ; and his throne is upholden by mercy." For the I'urther- 
ance of Uiis beneficent result doubtless no more just and merciful 
political measure or principle claims the attention of the world's 
sovereigns than that of International Arbitration, and, in connection 
therewith, and as tending to the permanency of its operation, the in- 
stitution of a High Court of Nations, to which every case of dis- 
agreement which the disputants themselves cannot settle, may he 
promptly referred for adjustment. 

Were this boon granted to or claimed and secured bv all peoples, 
what added force would it give to Paul's exhortation, that supplica- 
tion be made '* for kings, and all that are in authority, that we 
may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and honesty." 

JoBiAH W. Leeds. 



Contributed, 

LIBERIA SCHOOL. 

• Philadelphia, 8mo. 18th, 1883. 

Editor The Student : — Remembering thy reouest for matters 
of interest from my Liberia School, I inclose the Teachers' Report. 

I am now having painted in gilt letters (Arabic), on a canvas 
twenty feet long and two feet wide, a verse from the Koran, which 
reads : " When they ask thee about the wine and gambling, say 
in them a great crime and some benefits to men, but their crime 
greater than their benefits." 

This will hang upon the wall inside the school-room, and when 
the doubting, questioning Mahommedan from the interior of Africa 
visits his son in school he can read this. It will serve as an offset to 
the Mahommedans' established belief— that Christians are liquor 
drinkers and sellers with few exceptions. 

" The School is opened regularly five days in each week with 
reading from New Testament Scripture, and closed with singing and 
prayer. 

*' The children are very anxious to learn and handle their books 
with care. The native children especially prize a book more than 
our American children. Another son of a chief entered school this 
month, making five in all. Including these, there are now eighty 
children in your school. More than half of these are natives. The 
stories of the Gospel by Foster, I must say, are the most profitable 
books we are now using; they are so easy to read and understand. 
Oh! how the native boys love to look at the pictures of our Saviour, 
and ask, ' Is this the American man's God ?' Our church is crowded 
every Sabbath with natives to hear the Gospel. Believe me when I 
say your school is an open door to the heathen around this settle- 
4 
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ment. It has awakened the church in Arthington to a sense of ns 
duty. When strangers come to your school they cannot tell the 
country boys from the American ; they are all dressed alike with the 
material you sent, made on your sewing-machine. 

" The mulberry seed you sent are growing well ; some of the plants 
are three feet high." 

The above Report is from a negro teacher, once a slave in Georgia. 
If the climate or Liberia will allow the mulberry to grow to a tree, 
then it is the intention to introduce silk culture. This industry, 
more than any other, methinks, will be a practical step toward 
helping African women to become independent of the men. The 
future of Africa must come from Christian mothers, not women 
slaves. If it is true that "The home is the father of the State," 
so is it true that " Woman is the mother of the home." 

Edwabd S. Morris. 



Being a Boy. — One of the best things in the world to be is a 
boy ; it requires no experience, though it needs some practice to be a 
good one. The disadvantage of the position is that he does not last 
long enough. It is soon over. Just as you get used to being a boy, 
you have to be something else, with a good deal more work to do, 
and not half so much nin. And yet every boy is anxious to be a 
man, and is very uneasy with the restrictions that are put upon him 
as a boy. There are so many bright spots in the life of a mrm-boy 
that I sqinetimes think I should like to live the life over again. I 
should almost be willing to be a girl if it were not for the chores. 
There is great comfort to a boy in the alnount of work he can get 
rid of doing. It is sometimes astonishing how slow he can go on an 
errand. Perhaps he couldn't himself explain why, when he is sent 
to the neighbor's after yeast, he stops to stone the frogs. He is not 
exactly cruel, but he wants to see if he can hit 'em. It is a curious 
fact about boys, that two will be a great deal slower in doing anv- 
thing than one. Boys have a great power of helping each other ao 
nothing. But say what you will about the generfd usefulness of 
boys, a ferm without a boy would very soon come to grief. He is 
always in demand. In the first place, he is to do all errands, go 
to the store, the post-office, and to carry all sorts of messages. He 
would like to have as ni&ny l^gs as a wheel has spokes, and rotate 
about in the same way. This he sometimes tries to do, and people 
who have seen him " turning cart-wheels " along the side of the 
road have supposed he was amusing himself and idling his time. 
He was only trying to invent a new mode of locomotion, so that 
he could economize his legs, and do his errands with greater dis- 
patch. Leap-frog is one of his methods of getting over the ground 
quickly. He has a natural genius for combining pleasure with 
business. — Charla Dudley Warner. 
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Sdeded, 

J. R. LOWELL AT DULWICH COLLEGE, ENGLAND. 

Wordsworth has told us that the boy is the father of the man ; 
but he has left us entirely in the dark as to the other parent. Per- 
haps it will not be assuming too much on an occasion like this if 
we should affirm that the school is his mother. During the most 
impressible years of life it is she who has the training oi his fiicul- 
ties, and the formation of his character, so far as it is not already 
settled by hereditary bent. Now, in the making of a good school 
two factors are essentially necessary. The first of these is the 
teacher, and it is certainly true that a genius for teaching is as rare, 
I might almost say more rare, than any other form of the Divine 
gift. It implies a combination of qusJities so uncommon and so 
delicately adjusted to each other that their meeting in one man is 
little short of a miracle. He must unite in himself elements as 
seemingly incompatible as fire and water ; he must have in him 
sumethmgof the fervor of youth and something of the judicial cool- 
ness of age ; he must know both how to inspire wholesome and how 
to moderate unhealthy enthusiasm. He must have a fund of life in 
him ample enough to withstand and survive such discout^gements 
and disillusions as few other callings have to cope with. He must 
work mainly on an unwilling or even refractory material. Even 
his successes must be largelv posthumous and his consolations mainly 
borrowed of the ftiture. There has been one pre-eminent example 
of such an ideal teacher in England, and the track of Arnold is 
still luminous in a long trail of eminent men once his pupils, not 
least in one who has added new lustre to a name already illustrious. 
* * * The other factor in a good school is the pupils. With- 
out their help no genius in the teacher can avail. The usef\ilnera 
and the reputation of the school is as much in their keeping as in his. 
And it is one great advantage of the ancient and famous schools of 
England that their scholars are inspired by their shining traditions 
to keep those traditions bright, and by the memory of famous pre- 
decessors to emulate their triumphs in all the honorable careers of life. 
The career of this college as an institution of liberal culture is com- 
paratively^ short. It is for you, my young friends, to shape in great 
part its history and to create for it traditions which shall be none 
the less operative because they are fresh and ^oung. To be an 
educated man is to have your head filled with thmgs you know. To 
be an uneducated man or an ill-educated man is to have it filled 
with things you do not know or only half know. In listening to the 
various discussions of what the proper course of studies should be, it 
has sometimes seemed to me that it was of less importance what we 
study than how we study it — of less importance, pernaps, that it should 
be comprehensive than that it should be thorough. Y ou come here to 
learn the use of your tools. The use you make of them will depend 
chiefly upon yourselves. The main duty of the teacher is to rouse 
interest and direct it For it is interest that conoentrates attention. 
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And if memory be the mother of the Muses, it is attention that 
gives sensitiveness to those delicate surfaces of the brain on which 
the impressions of memory are received and preserved. But I am 
reminded of the story of the English Judge, who» when consulted 
by a clergyman as to how long a sermon ought to be, answered 
judicially, " Twenty minutes with a leaning toward mercy." [Laugh- 
ter.] I shall now lean in that direction. You will bear with me, 
I am sure, in my shortcomings, for this is a ceremony in which I am 
altogether unpracticed. Even had my other occupations allowed, I 
should have hesitated at preparing any set discourse for an occasion 
like this. I came because I wished to show the pleasure it gave me 
to mingle with English boys, and through imagination to share in 
their success, for once upon a time, some two centuries and a half 
ago, I am proud to say that my ancestors were English boys, and I 
feel here the strong sympathies of kindred. — From the Address at the 
Distribution of Frizes, 8 mo. 1st, 1883. 



THE CONSERVATIVE IDEA OF EDUCATION. 

Sometimes the men who put on brakes do more good than the 
men who put on steam. Sometimes the thing that is near and tangi- 
gle is of more value than what is remote and nebulous. Sometimes 
what is of most value escapes notice, and it is often a good service to 
drag the important obscure into such prominence that it may be seen 
and appreciated. It is a wonder that we get along as well as we do 
with such times as we have, for they are always " out of ioint" One 
of the difficult things is to settle down to wortc in the old, approved 
way. Perhaps the difficulty is not in the approved way so much as 
in the hard work. A striking thing about late *' departures *' in 
education is that they are all departures irom hard work. The 
everlasting cry is, " Give me something easy to do." The world is 
full of takers for easy jobs. 

Madam DeStael says : " Even if it were possible that a child 
should learn anything well in amusing itself, 1 should regret that 
its faculty of attention had not been developed — a faculty which is 
much more essential than an additional acquirement. * * * Ed- 
ucation conducted by way of amusement dissipates thought. Pain 
in everything is one of the great secrets of Nature ; the mind of the 
child should accustom itself to the efforts of study as our soul 
accustoms itself to suffering. It is labor which leads to the perfection 
of our earlier, as grief to that of our later, age. * * * You 
may teach your child a number of things with pictures and cards, 
but you will not teach him to learn ; and the habit of amusing him- 
self which you direct to the acquirement of knowledge will soon 
take another direction when the child is no longer under your 
guidance." 

But as this is a world that is crying out for workers, from prairie 
and forest and mountain, from city and village and country, it is the 
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duty of those who train youth to fit them for their destiny as work- 
ers. We hear much in these days about " the whining school-boy 
creeping unwiliindy, like a snail, to school," and we are told that 
school life should be made so attractive that the self-same boy should 
cease to whine and creep, that his face should be irradiated with joy, 
that his step should be elastic, that his heart should be light, that he 
should march to school with the same elevation of spirits as to a 
circus. But the number of boys creeping unwillingly to school 
bears about the same ratio to the number who go willingly to their 
tasks as do the laggards and incapables in life to those who are 
really doing something. A course of instruction should not be so 
constructed as to amuse the lazy, but rather to give strength to the 
industrious. 

" Do nothing twice alike. Do something different Uniformity 
is death; variety is life." These are utterances heard at the 
National Association here three years ago. Let us throw the light 
of every-day experience on these statements. The only way to 
learn to do a thing well is to do it over and over, again and again. 
Facility comes from repetition. There are thousands of people 
to-day doing things excellently because thev have been accustomed 
to do the same things again and again. When our life work is to 
become an exciting chase after new things, then it will be well enough 
to reduce school life to the same conditions. 

This whole world iuU of things is an undiscovered country to 
every child. In tha regular line of work, in school and out, new 
things are continually coming up before the child, things old to us 
but new to him, and of sufficient novelty wherewith to destroy the 
monotony of hard work. The chase after variety is not invigorat- 
ing ; it is enervating. In fact, variety i? not life; it is the spioe of 
liTO. And there is no surer way of spoiling a good dish than by 
overloading it with spices. Spice is the cause of dyspepsia, and a 
course of study in which the main idea is variety will result in 
mental dyspeptics. The cry for spice does not come from a healthy 
appetite ; it comes from pampered satiety. 

I believe in pleasure; I believe in pleasure in school work; I 
believe that school should be the most pleasant place in the world ; 
but the pleasure should be that which comes as the reflex and 
accompaniment of well-expended energy. * The boy that has to be 
surprised into getting his lesson is not receiving anything of value. 
When he becomes a man, a day's work will have to be made very 
attractive before he will set his dainty hands to the job. The girl 
who has to be inveigled into the mysteries of her school-books 
misses what alone can give strength of mind and force of character. 
When she becomes a woman and the presiding head of some house- 
hold, fhe daily round of domestic duties must in some wajr be made 
as attractive as a morning walk in lovely June, or it will have to 
remain undone. 

He who has a delightful time with easy things at school will 
expect to have a delightful time with easy things when he leaves 
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school. If he finds his school-room to be a fairyland, where one 
eDtrancing scene melts away into another of equally bewildering 
b<»auty, how sad and lonely will he feel when he strikes the world's 
wilderness with its blast and storm. Then indeed will the winds 
need to be " tempered to the shorn lamb." 

You cannot ** play " an education into any child. In every well- 
rounded life there must be a succession of days and years filled 
with uniform, aye, monotonous, work. 

We hear much about the success of farmers' boys. We know 
that they are a successfiil lot, for were we not all farmers' boys? 
Country boys have the advantage of other boys in this, that they 
are compelled to do, and do, too, with an abstraction of thought 
from extraneous things, and a concentration of energy upon the 
thing in hand. Add to this, that they are required to keep up with 
the sun and be as regular as the seasons, and you have the condition 
of a will-culture that is the foundation of success in life. 

There are worse things than monotony. The unjust judge doubt* 
less thought that there was a troublesome monotony in the poor 
widow's appeal to be avenged of her adversary. Yet that monotone 
ended in a shout of victory. The monotony of hard, patient, perse- 
vering work always breaks forth at the last into the melody of 
triumph. The sweetest music in this world comes firom lives full of 
work — of work the same yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow. This 
world is not a playground. We are not here to be amused. I 
would have what fiaron de Tocqueville said to Charles Sumner set in 
letters of gold in every school-room in the land : " Life is neither & 
pain nor a pleasure^ but a serious business, which it is our dujty to 
carry through and conclude with honor." 

An education cannot be ** talked " into a child. A child may be 
talked to death — ^intellectual death — and from such a death there can 
. be no resurrection. 

A pupil of A^assiz gives a very interesting account of that great 
man's manner of teaching A fish was to be studied. Agassiz said, 
** Take this fish ; look at it ; by and by I will ask you what you 
have seen," and went off. In a few minutes the student finished the 
fish, and started off to tell his teacher all about it. But as the Pro- 
fessor could not be found, having, no doubt, like the prudent man, 
foreseen the evil and hidden himself, the pupil returned to his fish 
and studied it for two long hours, he says, "from behind, beneath, 
above, sideways, at a three-quarter's view ; " it was ghastly. He 
turned it " over and around, and looked it in the face ; " 'twas ghastly 
everywhere. He then took a recess, and afterward returned to the 
" hideous fish," and worried with it for half a day. Agassiz came 
at last and listened to a recital of what he had seen. " You have 
not looked very carefully," he said ; " why, you haven't even seen one 
of the most conspicuous features of the animal which is as plainly 
before your eyes as the fish itself; •look again; look again." The 
pupil, being piqued, looked with all his eyes, and his mind too, and 
soon began to see. After another half-day, he was told to put it 
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away till the next morning, " and then," said Agadsiz, '' I will ex- 
amine you before you look at the fish." 

This, you will remember, was a long time ago ; if Agassiz were 
alive now he would be afraid to talk of examining anybody. It's 
so hard on the nerves; but then Agassiz didn't know that. 

Thinking about it all night, the fact began slowly to dawn upon 
the pupil's mind that the fish had symmetrical sides with paired 
organs, and when he ventured that to Agassiz the next morning, 
the pleased *' Of course, of course," amply repaid him for the wake- 
fnl hours of the night " What shall I do now ?" said the satisfied 
pupil. " Oh ! look at your fish, look at your fish," he said, and 
for three long days he kept the student at the fish, forbidding 
him to look at anything else, and continually enjoinine him to 
*' look, look, look," and look, look, look, is the secret of au success 
in teaching.— jpVom address of J. W. Doud at the Ohio State Teachers' 
Association, 7mo. 5, 1883. 



OHUrOmted. 

REMARKS ON SOME IDEAS ADVANCED AT THE 
RICHMOND CONFERENCE. 

Various speakers thought that education in the country promoted 
better individual development than in large city schools. This was 
partly ascribed to the better training of habits of observation, 
afforaed by opportunity to watch natural phenomena, including 
animal and vegetable life. But I think there is another advantage 
that may be a source of satisfaction to those teachers of country 
schools who find their time crowded with the care of two or three 
classes at once. There is much more stimulus for the younger 
pdpils, when their monotonous tasks of spelling and ciphering are 
varied by hearing interesting instruction in science, literature, etc., 
given to the older classes. Here is something really attractive, 
something a boy wants to know about, presented to his mind as 
attainable after he has earned his tools of learning — the power to 
read and understand. It may be a little cramping to a child's 
faculties to spend six hours of tne day almost exclusively surrounded 
by other children of his own grade of development, and in a class 
so numerous that it is impossible for the teacher to draw out the 
thought of individual mind^ to any great extent. 

One other remark in the Conference I wish to comment on, viz , 
that The Student seemed rather a narrow and juvenile title for 
the organ of Friends' Educational Association. 

The Student has already been acceptable to many men and 
women not directly connected with school or college and is helping 
to spread the idea, happily growing in the community, that we are 
all students throughout our lives, and cannot afford to cease study- 
ing. I think most of its readers take the title in this wide sense. 

M. H. G. 
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Omtributed. 

THE TUG OF WAR. 

" When Greek meets Greek ;"— so the quotation begins. Dr. 
Humphrey, a well-known classicist, replies vigorously to the now 
famous attack of Charles F. Adams, Jr., upon college Greek. 
President Porter, of Yale College, also, has dealt with it .some- 
what severely in the Princeton Review, They were anticipated 
several years ago by John Stuart Mill in his inaugural address at 
Glasgow University. 

With a view to modesty, C. F. Adams does not claim to be " a 
scholar, educator, or philosopher." Putting aside the question upon 
the first of these designations, it may be admitted that his discourse 
on " A College Fetich " sustains his disavowal of the character 
either of a philosopher or of an educator. 

Not proposing now a critical analysis of his arguments, I desire 
merely to try to point out what seems to me to be the main lesson 
to be derived from the /ad that such a man can take the position he 
advocates, and also from some of the considerations which he brings 
forward. First, let it be observed that, in reasoning from results, 
his family history might be turned against his own <Aeri«. Every 
one kno^vs that the Adamses, through four generations, have been 
men of superior practical ability. Where were they trained for 
this? At Harvard, Greek and all ! 

But C. F. Adams does seem to show that an exhaustive acquaiat- 
ance with Greek is not usually obtained at college. Would an ex- 
haustive knowledge of French and German be there conferred, if 
they were substituted ? Certainly not, unless almost the whole time 
of the four years was given to them alone. 

Here appears to be the gist of the discussion. Is the exhaustive 
study of any subject to be expected, or attempted, at college ? What 
is the purpose of a college? More and more distinctly the view 
comes out in recent surveys of the subject, from different standpoints, 
that we need to discriminate between general training and special 
technical or professional equipment The latter belongs to poet-col- 
legiate studies and opportunities; the former is the appropriate 
work of the college. 

In other words, the main purpose of a college course is to develop 
and train for use all the mental powers of the student. So far as 
this can be done by studies which also furnish him with knowledge 
directly available in the work of practical life, such studies shouid 
be preferred. In the direction of enlarging this preference, improve- 
ment in the college curriculum has certainly been needed in the 
past, and has not yet, in many institutions, gone so far as it ousht. 
But, useful as knowled^ is, training is the first thing (or ought to l>e) 
in the college aim and ideal. 

What C. F. Adams calls educational cant, namely, the assertion 
that the student gains positive advantage more from the study of 
Greek and Latin than from anything else, through " mental disci- 
pline," even though he shortly forgets all about it — is, if cant at all. 
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only Buch in very small part. The term may perhaps apply (though 
with undue harshness) to the claim that more and better discipline 
may be obtained through the study of Greek and Latin than by 
that of mathematics and natural science. This claim has not been 
well substantiated, although it is still stoutly upheld, especially in 
Germany. But to deny all benefit from a study of which, ailer a 
few years, few or no details remain in the memory, is evidence that 
he who makes the denial is neither an educator nor a philosopher. 
As well might one deny that exercise with cricket, bats and balls, 
or with dumb-bells, increases muscular strength, because, on going 
into business, neither the one nor the other is taken into the shop or 
the counting-room. Or as well deny that bread and butter or beef- 
steak give nourishment to the body, because neither vegetable glu- 
ten, cow's fat, nor ox-iibre can be identified in the human anatomy. 
Besides training, students ought (as above said) to " learn some- 
thing ;" yes, they ought to learn a great deal in college. The foun- 
dations, outlines, and methods of different departments of knowl- 
edge, as well as their principal facts, ought to be made clear and 
familiar to them. Having these, when they are well trained in the 
use of all their powers, for observation, experiment, reasoning, re- 
search, and expression, as " all-round " men and women, the^ can 
pursue to the best advantage the special preparation for their life- 
work in the university, technical school, ousiness house, farm, or 
home. H. Hartshorne. 



PROFfissoR Huxley ok Elementary Teaching. — There are 
a great many people who imagine that elementary teaching might 
be properly carried out by teachers provided with only elementary 
knowledge. Let me assure you that that is the profoundest mistake 
in the world. There is nothing so difficult to do as to write a good 
elementary book, and there is nobody so hard to teach properly and 
well as people who know nothing about a subject. It involves that 
difficult process of knowing what you know so well that you can talk 
about it as you can talk about your ordinary business. A man can 
always talk about his own business. He can always make it plain ; 
but, if his knowledge is hearsay, he is afraid to go beyond what he 
has recollected and put it before those that are ignorant in such a 
shaj)e that they shall comprehend it. That is why, to be a good 
elementary teacher, to teach the elements of any subject, requires 
most carefiil consideration if you are a master of the subject ; and if 
you are not a master of it, it is needful you should familiarize your- 
self with so much as you are called upon to teach — soak yourself in 
it, so to speak — until you know it as part of your daily life and daily 
knowledge, and then you will be aole to teach anybody. That is 
what I mean by practical teachers, and, although the deficiency is 
being remedied to a large extent, I think it is one which hafi long 
existed and which has existed from no fault of those who undertook 
to teach. — Nature. 
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NOTES FROM FRIENDS' SCHOOLS. 

Providence. — We have one hundred and eighty papila. The report 
of the Prooeedipgd of the Association of Friends in America for this 
year contains, on page 123, the statement that there is only one Friends' 
school, and that not evangelical, where technical education has been intro- 
duced. 

We have a full carpenter's shop, with tools, lathes, and saws, in which 
classes are taught by a very competent teacher finished and excellent 
work in wood, including wood carving. Also, a blacksmith shop, with 
forge and tools complete, including patterns for moldine in iron and brass. 
We have saws and grindstones run by power, also mechanical and other 
kinds of drawing. 

James H. Chase gave the sum of nve hundred dollars to the school 
to purchase a bust of John Bright And we have secured the servicea 
of Theed, of London, who maae the remarkable statue of the Prince 
Consort and Queen at Windsor Castle. It is to be cut in the finest mar- 
ble. It is to be satisfiictory to John Bright and his sisters before being 
sent to America. 

It is expected to be a rare work of art, in addition to the interest attach- 
inff to it as representing the most distinguished Friend in the world. 

Extensive improvements have been made this vacation in the laundry 
and buildings. 

We have tnis year placed a large number of carbon photographs of the 
paintings of the old masters in our Library Boom for the use of the art 
students and pupils generally. Augustine Johbs. 

Have&ford Collboe opened on 9 mo. 12th, with 74 students enrolled. 
Of these 12 are Seniors, 18 Juniors, 20 Sophomores, and 24 Freshmen. 
Prof. Edwin Davenport takes for one year, the place of Prof. S. K. 
Giffbrd, who has gone to Germany. Dr. Ford succeeds Dr. Ladd in Uie 
gymnasium. C. £. Oause, W. £. Morgan, and W. Wickersham, come in 
as assistants in mathematics, the observatory, and the library respec- 
tively. The heating arrangements in Barclay Hall have been entirely 
remodeled during the summer vacation. I. Sharpless. 

Qbbmantown School opened 9 mo. 10th, but a good many of our 
pupils are yet to come in. 

There will probably be a school attendance of between 70 and 80 
pupils. Our primary department promises to be somewhat larger than 
for a few years previous. The first class in the upper department grad- 
uates at the close of the present school year. Our last year's work in the 
higher classes was the graduation of six students, one other also com- 
pleting the course of study with the exception of French, which she is 
now making up, and the preparation and entrance of a class of boys 
to Haverford College. 

One of our teaching corps attended during the past vacation the 
Martha s Vineyard (Mass.) Summer Institute for Teachers the full term 
of five weeks, taking Colonel Parken's Department of Didactics. 

The outlook for the coming year is pleasant. 

H. N. HoxiR. 

Wilmington College, 9 mo. 12th.— Our attendance this week is 97 
the largest enrollment we have ever had at this time of year * 

We shall increase this enrollment materially before winter! 

J. B. Unthank. 
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Spicelakd Academy opened 9 mo. 3d, with 148 students in attendance 
the first week. This is a larger number than usual. The number of Htu- 
dcnts in the High School is thirty-two. W. T. Doggett, who has been at 
Princeton the past two years, has resumed his place among the faculty. 
Thomas Newlin, the former principal, will attend Michigan Univer«ity 
this year. Timothy Wilson has taken his place. Ludovic E^tes retains 
his Old position, as does Hannah E. Davis. 

Central Academy, at Plainfield, Indiana, is one of the schools 
intermediate between the primary school and the college, the need of 
which was so much urged at the first two General Conferences of the 
Educational Association of Friends. It was started in 1881, one year 
after the conference at Haverford, and probably owed its origin in [>art 
to the discussion of the need of secondary schools which took place there. ^ 
Thethought of starting such a school was first c<mceived in the mi mis 
of a few Friends, who were awake to the needs of their community. 

Not having much money at their disposal, they arranged to open the 
Academy in a rather dilapidated frame structure known as the Town 
Hall. They secured the services of Dr. Erastus Test as teacher on con- . 
dition that they would find him thirhr pupils to begin with. 

Under the cultivating care of Dr. Test tlie schoolsoon took root in the 
affections of the people of Plainfield. Aside from a well-arranged course 
of study, the appliances for instruction were few ; but the Doctor was in 
full earnest himself, and he soon aroused an enthusiasm for higher edu- 
cation on the part of old and voun^ for which some of them will feel 
grateful to him through their wnole lives. 

Some of his means of advancing the cause are worthy of imitation. 
Being in need of appliances to help in teaching he gave lectures on vari- 
ous subjects, for admittance to which he charged ten cents, or sold three 
tickets for twenty-five cents. The students would go out and use all 
their persuasive powers on their elders to buy as many of the tickets 
sk possible. In this way money was raised to supply the Academy with 
sonfe apparatus for illustrating physics, books for the library, and 
other needed appliances. But this was not the only and perhaps 
not the most valuable fruit of his lectures. The interest in the school 
and in education which was excited in the community was of at least 
einial importance. In addition to this result of the influence of the 
scnool, a marked improvement in the morals of the town occurred before 
the school had been in operation long, and is attributed by some to its 
qtiiet power. 

Efforts were early made to raise money to erect a building for the 
institution. Many, not only among Friends but also those of other 
denominations, contributed liberally, and a well -planned two-Ht4>ry 
building was at ieng^ begun, which was ready by ^^ew Year, 18H2, to 
accommodate the school in the two rooms on the first floor. The number 
of pupils by this time had reached more than sixty, which was about as 
many as the first floor could seat. But the funds were exhausted and 
work on the house was suspended. During the past summer, however, 
it was resumed, and the building will be finished in time for the fall 
term, which will open on the 24th of 9th month. 

J. Hhoads, Jr. 

New Garden, N. C, 9th mo. 18th.— Friends* School at this place 
opened on the 5th instant with a goodly number in attendance. We now 
have seventy on roll, and a prospect of the number increasing to eighty 
or ninety. The teaching force has been increased by the addition of 
Proftssor Joseph W. Parler, a graduate of Ann Arbor. The school is 
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arranged in departments more nearly than at any time hitherto. The 
improvements which have been made in the buildings and equipmenta 
of the school add greatly to the comfort of the students, and rwiderthe 
school work more agreeable in every way. L. L. Hobbs. 

Earlham College has opened with the largest enrollment ejer 
reached by this time in the session, nearly two hundred students havii^ 
now entered. What is still more encouraging, the grade of these pupils 
is unusually high, so ttat the proportion of students in the collegiate 
coumes is considerably greater than in any former year. An excellent 
spirit has thus far marked the conduct and the work of all classes, and 
given promise of a very successful term. 

Wm. p. Pinkham. 

Raihin Valley Seminary.— Very valuable and much needed im- 
pro vementfi were made in the school building during the summer vacation. 
The students' study rooms were remodeled and a new steam heater pro- 
cured for heating the whole building. 

The benefits arising from these changes are manifest in the number 
and character of the new students entering this fall. 

The steam heater appears very successml in heating, not only all the 
rooms of the building but also the PrincipaPs house, which is separate 
from the main building. 

This school enjoys a beautiful rural situation in a thickly settled fenn- 
ing community of Friends. Two meetings for worship are near at hand 
and a weekly prayer- meeting is held at tne Seminary. 

A first-class telescope belongs to the school and a new library is being 
located here which is owned by a stock association. 

The new teachers are giving good satisfaction and the future for Baisia 
Valley Seminary seems oright. 

The expense of these improvements must be met bj; outside contribu- 
tions, ana it is to be hopea that the liberal-minded friends of education 
will remember this school in a substantial way. W. W. Whitb, 

Friends* Select School for Boys opened with twenty-six in higher 
department and twelve in the primary. J. H. D. 

Friends' Select School for Girls. — ^The number of our studentK 
at present is fifty-four. M. W. W. 

Pleasant Plain Academy, Iowa, begins the fall term with an 
enrollment of forty-nine students, with the assurance of some otheni to 
enter in a short time. Our prospects for a winter term are encouraging. 
We expect that to be much larger. Isaac M. Cox. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

No. 32. — In our latitude the sun rises due east at the time of the venial 
equinox 

How many degrees north of this point does the sun appear to rise in 
midsummer? 

Answer to No. 32. — About 3P 20^ north of east, measured along the 
horizon, in latitude 40*^. 
The sun rises due east at the time of the vernal equinox in all latitudes. 

I. S. 
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Answer to J. K., in 6 mo. Student. — ^Whenever there is any physical 
disturbance of equilibriam, it is overcome in the easiest way possible, 
in accordance with " the principle of least resistances/' When air or 
Taper becomes heated it is easier for it slightly to lift the superincumbent 
atmospheric column than to "push out the air sideways ;" but as soon sa 
the top of the column is higner than the surrounding atmosphere, it 
oyerflows, thus adding to the weight of the cooler and diminishing the 
weight of the warmer columns. We find, accordingly, by observing the 
clouds, that the upper winds tend to blow from areas of low to areas of 
high barometric pressure, while the lower winds tend to blow from high 
to low areas. P. E. C. 

Answer to No. 30. — We apprehend there is no special significance in 
the expression ''five greatest poets'' (English), alluded to in Swinton's 
HiUory, nor do we know certainlj^ to whom he had reference. We 
suggest the following as approximately correct: Chaucer ^ Spenser^ 
£ffiakespeare, Milton^ and WarcUworth. The next generation may include 
Thmysan and exclude one of the foregoing. 

No. 33.— Who were the Nine Worthies f I. S. F. 

Answer to No. 33. — Dryden's poem, Uie Flatoer and the Leaf^ contains 
this couplet : 

" Nine Worthies were there called, of different rites. 
Three Jews, three Pagans, and three Christian ICnights." 

The " Nine Worthies " of this couplet were, in order, Joshua, David, 
Judas MaccabsBUs, Hector, Alexand!er, Julius Caesar, Arthur, Charle- 
magne, Gknlfirey of Bouillon. 

]FV)Bsibly, I. S. F. queries for Nine Worthies of English History, or 
Nisie Worthies of Ldndon^ for which see Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase 
amd Fable, 



OBSERVATIONS IN SCIENCE. 

Comets as MeBBenffers.— Comets derive some importance from the 
&et that they are our only material messengers from our system to any 
other. The undulations of light and electricity travel across Uiis great 
void, and the former tell us of the mineral resources of other worlds. 
We read iron in the sun and hydrogen in Sirius and carbon in the comets, 
as certainly as our chemist tells us that iron is in the brown ore we take 
him from our fields. But can we ever do more than this ? Can we 
know of life on other worlds? Is there not a courier between us laden 
possibly with some of their vital forms? Wild and speculative though 
the thought may seem, it is not absolutely hopeless. For these celestial 
messengers do go from our ^stem to theirs and from theirs to ours. 
It is a span hopelessly inconceivable to any other sun, yet a comet going 
away from us in a parabola, and safely out of our confines, must go on in 
one general direction across this stupendous chasm till it begins to feel 
the pull of another sun. It will rush in among her planets, it will pass 
through her s^tem, twice, going and returning. For now its career in 
that oirection is stayed, and it cannot go past the dead weight of the 
huge sun, but it sways off in a new direction. Its wild course from sun 
to sun, from system to system, can only be stopped by collision with 
some other object, a remote contingency; or by some self-destroying 
agencies which would change the ever-moving comet into a mass of ever- 
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moving meteorites. These, no longer kept in a solid body by the central 
attraction, would scatter about and many of them would rain down on tlie 
worlds of these suns, around which their self-sustaining momentum is 
carrying them. They thus rain down upon us. But where haye they 
been? What message do they tell us? How many suns ha^e they 
▼isited since they started on their perilous joumeyings till they h&Te 
finished their race on our little earth ? How many millions of years 
have elapsed since their creation ? How old are the news we would hear 
from them ? They came to us with a speed greater than that of the tele- 
graph message, but they have come from so lar and in so tortuous a line 
that their news is very old indeed. But none the less welcome. Here 
and there we pick one up and with microscope and filter paper we 
extract from it its secret stonr. So far we are not certain that it tells of 
an^hing but matter which never felt the breath of life. But several 
microscopists of acuteness and reputation have risked the statement that 
they see m its f&int markinss the unmistakable details of old vitality. 
That the fossils of other worlds are there imprisoned and await our study. 
They have worked up the genus to which the remains belong, have 
examined their organs and placed the animal in its scientific position. 
If this be true, and till the microscopists settle the question, we must 
rest in doubt, the astronomers will nave before them the apparently 
hopeless task of determining to what other worlds to credit these old 
organisms. There is then a possibility that the remains of old life, if not 
the seeds of new, will be brought to us by comets, and a good chance for 
research and a capital one for speculation is involved in these inconstant 
messengers. They must have an office in the universe. Where shall we 
find it? I. S. 



ExperimentB at Home— Force.— Among the first things we need 
to learn in the line of our experiments are t&t all changes which we 
observe in them— -in fact, that all changes which we can conceive of, are 
caused by the action of certain /orce^/ that the amount of force neces- 
sary for a certain change, or a certain amount of work, is definite and 
ineasur<ible, and that the total amount of force, or rather of energy^or 
capacity for work, in the universe is constant and indestructible. The 
experiments this month will serve to illustrate these points. 

Experiment l,-^Effect of graoity on faUina bodies, light and heaioy. 
Hold two weights from the kitchen scales, say the one and the four ounce 
weights, at a considerable height above the floor. Stand on a chair or a 
table. Let them fall at the same instant. They will strike the floor 
together. This was firet taught by Gklileo about three hundred years 
ago. A study of the effects of gravitation subsequently discovered by 
Newton shows us why this is so. The earth pulls every particle of 
matter with a certain force, and that force is capable of pulling the 
]>article a certain distance downward, no more and no less, in a certain 
time. If we suppose the one-ounce weight to represent one particle, we 
may suppose the four-ounce weight to consist of /our such particles. 
The attraction, or pull, on them is four times as strong, and they are four 
times as heavy or hard to move, hence they move at the same rate. We 
should expect five sepa^ one-ounce weights to fall at the same rate 
Should It make any difference if four of them should be fostened to- 
gether ? 

Experiment 2.— ^*wte7«» of air. Hold a silver dollar in one hand 
and a piece of paper of about the same diameter in the other. Let them 
fiilL The com will strike the floor first. Examples of this kind which 
we frequently see are calculated to mislead us into the old phUoaophen' 
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law, that the velocity of falling bodies is proportional to their weight. 
Now place the piece of paper flat on top orthe coin, and trim it if neces- 
sary till no part extends beyond the coin. Holding them leyel, with the 
paper on top, let them £bi11 affain. The paper should maintain its posi- 
tion on top of the coin till they reach tne floor. The coin pushes the 
air aside, and the paper falls nearly as rapidly as though it were in a 
vacuum. 

Experiment 3. — Faree» act indipendently of one another. Lay a coin 
on a smooth, level table, about two feet from an end that is not near a 
wall. With a quick movement of the hand slide it over the end of the 
table with force enough to carry it several feet before it shall strike the 
floor. Hold another coin in the other hand, and let it drop at the exact 
instant at which the first coin passes the edge of the table. They will 
strike the floor at the same time. The floor should be without a carpet, 
and if the coins get off* together there will be but one sound when tney 
strike. The force of gravity pulls a coin from the table top to the floor 
in a certain time, regardless of the push of the hand, wnich sends it 
several feet horizontally in the same time. 

Experiment 4. — To meantre a force. As gravity pulls with the same 
force whether the body on which it acts moves slowly or rapidly, it is 
easily measured and will still be used for illustration. Suspend a small, 
easily running metal pulley from the top of a door frame, or other solid 
suppiort, five or six feet or more from the flo<ir. If the pulley is not at 
hand, make one, using a large spool for wheel, and a plug with pins or 
'needles in the ends for axle. Procure a light cord, a tittle longer than 
the distance from the pulley to the floor, and tie a weight to each end. 
The weights should be nearly the same. Make one eight ounces, and 
the other nine ounces, and note exactly how lon^ it takes the heavier 
weight to fall to the floor, raising the lighter weight. Now make the 
heavier weight ten ounces, and repeat the experiment. It will be found 
to require about half the time. In the first case, eight ounces of the 
larger weight were required to balance the smaller, and the extra ounce 
had sixteen ounces besides itself, or seventeen ounces, to move. In the 
second case, the two ounces extra had eighteen ounces to move, ». e., twice 
as much force was applied to about the same work, and it accomplished 
it in about half the time. Thus tiny force is estimated hy the time 
required for it to move a given mass a given distance. In estimating the 
force at work in machinenr much allowance has to be made for friction 
and other losses, which onfy practice can determine. 

Experiment 5. — Force constant and indestructible. Stretch loosely a 
piece of twine about ten feet long between two clothes line hooks or 
othtt" firm supports. At equal distances from the ends (about three feet] 
hang equal weights hj strings of equal length (three or four feet). Pull 
one of the weights aside some distance and let it go so that it will swing 
in a considerable arc, at rieht angles to the line from which both hang. 
Don't touch the other weignt, but observe that it will begin to swing, ap- 
parently of itself, and that its arc will gradually increase in length until 
its swing equals tnat at first given to the other weight. Now look at the 
first weight. It is stationary I The second has taken its motion, so to 
speak. The force originally applied in pulling back the first weight was 
sufficient to cause only one weight to swing the frill distance. Nothing 
has been added to it^ so when the second weight appropriates the force, 
the first is forced (I) to stop. Don't touch eitner weight yet. Let them 
have it to themselves for some time. They will swin^ alternately, until 
the friction against the air uses up the energy with which the first weight 
started. It would require expensive apparatus to show that after the 
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weights have come to rest, the original energy exists as heat in the air, 
but it does. 

Apply the principles shown in these experiments to the many illus- 
trations of the application of force met with every day. C. C. B. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

Lancaster's History of England, referred to in a previous issue, has ap- 
peared in a second edition in which soihe improvements have been made, 
especially by the addition of a table of outlines for rapid review. New 
York : A. S. Barnes & Co. 

The Bloomingdale Aoademicianis an interesting addition to our Friends 
journals. The first number contains original papers on '' How to Read," 
by H. Hartshorne, C. W. Pearson, B. C. Hobbs, A. C. Thomas, and E. 
T. King. D. W. Dennis is the editor, and if he keeps it on its present 
high plane it ought to have a good future. 

7%e Christian Union, in commenting on the new edition of Jabob Ab- 
bot's works, says: "The 'RoUo,' the * Jonas,' and the 'Lucy' books 
are. if not the best work of his jpen, at least the most characteristic work, 
ana in this sense they were his most valuable work ; that the^ were 
almost the first contributions to a school of juvenile literature which has 
since grown to such large proportions. Other books, more exciting, 
more entertaining, and more in accordance with artistic literary standards' 
of adult readers have appeared since, but few, if any, which to-day will 
better command the interested attention of a child whose taste has not 
been vitiated by sensational literature. A great many modern juveniles 
are written witn a very distinct appreciation on the part of the writer 
that an adult audience, either critical or admiring, is standing in the 
background. Many of them are books about children, rather than 
for them. The 'Rollo' and the 'Luc^' and the 'Jonas' books are 
written with only the children within the writer's horizon, as the 
<^ildren were first in the writer's heart. Other books, perhaps, have 
been written as simple, and many other books have been written that in 
mere phraseology were much simpler. Other books have been written 
as instructive, and many other books in which the instruction was much 
more prominent, but we doubt if any books have ever been written with 
a sympathy more absolutely concentrated upon the children and with 
a tnoi4;bt more exclusively given to them." 

A Hand-book of Mythohgu, By 8. A. Edwards, Teacher of Mythology 
in the Philadelphia Girls' Normal School. Philadelphia: Elaredge « 
Bro. Price, $1.15. To teachers, for examination, 75 cents. 

This little book seems to have been carefully compiled, and is, so £ar 
as a cursory examination can show, accurate. It is very full on Greek 
and Roman Mythology, and gives also brief resumes of the Extern, 
Scandinavian, and American Mythologies. The pronunciation is care- 
fully marked, but it would have been well to have given a scheme of 
pronunciation, as some of the marks differ from those used in ordinarv 
dictionaries. A few errors, probably typographical, have been noticed, 
as E^ris instead of E^ris, p. 47, Calir6p6 instead of Calli'dpe, p. 106. 
In the instance of Hyped 'on it would nave been better to have given 
also the usual English pronunciation, HypS'rion, and in the case of 
SA^'tyrs, the classical Sft'^tyrs. 

The book is a compact one, and is a valuable addition to our smaller 
works of reference. 
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thorough ManaalB in the various branches of School and Coll^iate Instruction : ' 

Swintan's Spellers. Swinton's Readen. Sander's Snellers. New Or&d«d 
Readers. Slield3a*s Readers. Cathoart's Llterair Re^r. Sanders Union 
Readers. UTebster's Diotlonarles. Spenoerian Pennuuisliip. Standard Supple- 
mentary Readers. Swinten's Oeovraphles and Histories. Onyot's Oeosraphies. 
Faeqnelle's Frenoh Course. ^Toodbury's Carman Course. Robinson's Mathe- 
maties. Kerl's Grammars. "Well's Grammar. White's Industrial Drawing. 
"Well's Natural Philosophy. Cooley's Soienoe Books. Gray's Botanies. Dana's 
Oeolosie«. Townsend's Civil C^vem^ent. Bryant A Stratton's Bookkeeping 
lAnquellier A M onsanto's Frenc»h Course. £to., etc., etc. 

Correspomdeiie* Is solieited, and will reoelTe prompt and earefHi attention. 

FaTorable rates tor introduction and for oopics for examination. Cataloanes and 
DeoerlptlTe Cirenlars free on applleation. 

IVISON, BliAKBMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, 
'lOQ Sk,XM.<3L TQQ DBx'Oa.ca.-^p^^y, JJ, "y , 

ARTISTS' MATERIALS. 

Oil and Wafer Color Painting Materials; 
Large Variety of STUDIES FOR DRAWING AND PAINTING. 

And numerous other Articles for Decorating; 

TAPESTRY COLORS AND CANVAS; 
XjitSa^er'AP^a.exs', Etc3a.exs' aaad. Ssa^rxsu-^ers' 'Pools, 

stranrsEBS' aits dbattqetsmeit's sTrppuss. 
JANENTZKY& CO., 1125 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 






jn^€44tc4im, ^4eUei ^o,, £9^. 



DANIEL MoLEOD. WM. T. COOPER. 



825 Market Street, Philadelphia, 

BUNK BOOKS, STATIONERY, 

CARDS, FMC7 GOODS, etc., etc. 

Blank Books of any size and style made to order. 

Agents for WhitalPs Planispheres and HelioteUus. 

L£ATHER goo ds. SCHOOL SUPP LIES. 

THE TEACHERS' 



AND STUDENTS' 



LIBRARY 



25 VOLS. IN ONE ! The Oreatest Work fbr Teachers Ever Puhlished. 

QONTCNTS S l^c Common Branches, Natural Sciences, Civil Government, School Law, Composi|ion and 
Rhetoric, Parliamentary Usages, Methods of Teaching, School Management, Mythology, General History, U. S. 
History, Bookkeeping, Gcneru Literature, How to Study and Use Books, all the systems ofOutiining in use. thousands 
of Test Questions. »fodeU for parsing, for analysis, for Solutions in Mental and Written Arithmetic, Letter Writing, 
etc., a copious Index referring to every subject in the book, and a Glossary of Difficult Terms and Biographical Facts, etc 

Ob» larse ootaTo toL, 532 pp., olear type and exoellent print. 

The teacher who is preparing for examination, or who is overworked, can accomplish more with this work 
in ashort time than in any other way. Text-books on each of the subjects given would cost $30 ; this book costs only $3. 
No fiict necessary to an excellent understanding of each subject is omitted. 

I&doned hj State Superintendents, Slneators, and Sdoeational Fress of the Union. 

** It seems to me to be a whole library in itself. In fact, the wonder is. that so much reliable information on such 
a Tariety of subjects of interest to teachers and students should be given in one volume of 532 pages. In my judgment 
the booK deserves and will have a large circulation." 3*^' ^* Sladb. State bupt. Public Inst., III. 

" Vigorous, practical, and comprehensive." L. S. Cornell, State Supt. Public Inst., Colorado. 

" I have exammed the * Teachers' and Students' Library' with some care, and must say it is the best publication 
for teachers that I have ever seen." J. A. SMrru, State Supt. rublic Inst., Mississippi. 

" Last autumn I examined the work and gave it a hearty recommendation. Further examination has only added to 
my high opinion of its value. I know of no single work containing more important and valuable information for the 
teacher." N. A. Luce, State Supt Public Inst., Maine. 

"To the inexperienced teacher, it contains more helps than any other book of which we have any knowledge. 
School officers should see that every teacher's desk has this work for nandy reference " New £nc. Jour, of £d. 

"An excellent work from beginning to end. It is truly a teacher's library, for it contains the genenJ principles of 
every science ordinarily tau^t in the common schools. We can heartily commend the book It is cheap, useful, 
and issued in attractive style. ' Pennsylvania School Journal, 

Three large editions have been called for within one year : A fact which shows what the public think of it. 

Price, dotk, Beveled Board, Marbled Edces $3.00. 

Idlirarj I«eatker. Marbled Edges $3.75. 

^ ^\ W^ Bkl ^P 12 Wanted everywhere. The right man can easily clear $100 per month. Specimen pages, 
Ji^^lJE^I^ I C^ terms, etc., sent on application. Write at once for territory, as the best is being taken. 

T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chioago, lU. 

' 1U BUCKS^ General Agent for Pennsylyania, Myerstown, Lebanon Co., Pa« 
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MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, 

FIELD GLASSES. 




THERMOMETERS, 
BAROMETERS, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS^ 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS, 
DRAWING. STATIONERY, 
SPECTACLES, EYE GLASSES, &c. 



Cataiogues a»fiMow», sent on appUeaHon : 

Part 1st — Mathematical Instruments, .... 162 pages. 
" 2n(l — Ojrtical Instruments, . . . . ■ . 188 " 

" 3r(l — Magic Ijtntems and Views 150 " 

" 4th — Physleal Instruments, 188 " 

JAMES W^. QUEEN & CO., 

924 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia'. 



WHIT ALL, TATUM & CO., 

410 RACE STREET, Philadelphia, 
• 46 and 48 BABCLA7 STKEET, New York. 

CHEMICAL GLASS^VARE 

FOR 

lABORATORIES, COLLEGES, MUSEUMS, 

ASSAYING WORKS, INSTITUTES OF TECHNOLOGY, 

ACADEMIES, &c. 



ALSO, 



DRUGGISTS' GLASSWARE, 

HonKBopatliie Yials, DrnggisU' SondriM, &e. 



HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 

■ 

FACULTY. 

THOMAS CHASE, LL.D., Pres't and Prof. Philology and Literature. 

PLINY EARLE CHASE, LL.D., Professor of Philosophy and Logic 

ISAAC SHABPLESS, Sc D., Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy. 

ALLEN C. THOMAS, A. M., • . . Professor of Rhetoric and History. 

LYMAN BEECHER HALL, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry and Physics. 

EDWIN DAVENPORT, A. M., Professor of Greek and Latin. 

CHARLES E. GAUSE, Jb., S. B., Instructor in Mathematics. 

^ , Instructor in Physical Cultnre. 

CHARLES M. BURNS, Jr., Instructor in Drawing. 

W. EARL MORGAN, A.M., Assistant in the Observatory. 

WILLIAM F. WICKERSHAM, Assistant in the Library. 



HAYERFORD COLLEGE is sitoated on the Pennsylvania R. R., nine miles west of 
Philadelphia, on a tract of 215 acres, 60 acres of which are laid out in ornamental 
grounds. The situation is unusually beautiful and heaJthfiil. 

Barclay Hall, a large granite building, finished in 1877, gives to the students 
private bed rooms and pleasant studies. 

There are two Coubses. the Classical and the Scientific. In the Classical, Latin 
is required throughout, while Greek and Mathematics are elective in the latter part of 
the course. In the Scientific, Greek is omitted, and Latin is required through the first 
year only. A limited number of elective studies are arranged in the Junior and Senior 
years, so that students can choose such as are adapted to their wants. 

The Library contains over 14,000 well selected volumes. Oare is taken to exclude 
books of fiction and injurious literature. The books may be freely used, and a full card 
catalogue £eicilLtates reference. The best foreign and American Periodicals are taken. 

The Observatory is the best in the vicinity of Philadelphia, and Students in 
Astronomy have more practice with the instruments than in almost any other College iu 
the country. A new 10-inch Clark refractor is iu process of construction. 

The Chemical Laboratory gives ample fiicilities for experimental work. Each 
student is ^mished with his own table and implements, and may, if he so elect, take an 
advanced course in Analysis. 

The Physical Apparatus is extensive and varied. 

EvENlNO Lectures by the College Professors and specialists from elsewhere are 
frequently given. 

Physical Exercise is encouraged by a well equipped Gymnasium. A competent 
instructor, a graduate in Medicine, and a pupil of Dr. SJEirgent, has direction of it, and 
ffives systematic instruction, based upon careful personal examination, to each student 
desiring it. Grounds especially prepared for cricket, foot ball, base ball, lawn tennis and 
other games. 

In the Discipline, the officers endeavor to promote habits of diligence^ order and 
regularity. Private admonition- and appeals to the eood sense and conscientious feeling 
of the students, are the means most conndently reliea on. 

The Price of Board and Tuition is $425 per annum. A limited number of annual 
scholarships are granted, to assist meritorious students, who would otherwise be unabla 
to meet the expense of a collegiate education. 

For Catalogues and information^ address. 

Prop. Allen C. Thomas, 

Saverford College P. 0., 

Montgomery Co., ^ 



WiLLXAX PoiTLXX. W. C SPBACHTi, Notary PtOMe, 
JFOUZaKK A, SPRAOXJKp 

Attorneys at Law, 

30 GILFILLIN BLOOK, BT. PAUL, Mm., 
"Wm Fraotioe in Stote and United States 

Courts. 

JT^fMtf ^Ut^ed on Good Seeurity or Invested 

in Beal B&tate. 

Refer by i>erml88lon to editors of SnrDBzrr. 

BEYANT & STRATTON, 
BusmnEss colleoe, 

108 8. TENTH ST., PHILAiyA. 

Oarefbl training In' boslness branches, forms 
and customs. 

OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 

pRMKIJN PRIKTIK g gPUgfi, 

321 0HE8TNUT STREET, 

PHIIiADBZiPHIA. 



J. KENT WORTH INGTON, 

No. 1 STOCK EXCHANGE, 

NURSERYMAN AND FLORIST. 

SLINWOOS OTBSnnS, KOSfiXSTILLI, 8VCX8 
COUIITT, FA. 

One of the largest and most complete assort- 
ment of trees and plants In the Union. 
JVOatalogues llree on application. 

EDWARD C. JONES & CO., 

CIT7 HAIili DBUQ BTOBB, 
8. E. Cor. FIFTEENTH & MARKET STS., 

SnciAZ.Tr, Philadelphia. 

"RAT and IH8E0T EXTEBMIHATOBS." 



GEORGE B. JOHNSON, 

No. 22 E. Market Street, 

West Chester, Pa. 

Will conduct suits and transact business in 
all the courts of 

0HE8TE&. BELAWABE and PHILADELPHIA 
counties. Special attention given to collections, 
the settlement of estates, titles to real estate, 
conveyancing and patents. 

printing, 

blank books, 

drawing materials, 

Franklin E. Paige, 

X3X'^ B'ilbert Street. 
• Philadelphia. 



EVANS & YARNALL 

STe. asa S. STxosxt Stze*t, FSaAlAdA. 
Beliable Head Light Oil 

and Ready Mixed Paints, 

▲T LOWXST MARKET BATES. 
^^OIROULARS MAILED ON REQUEST. 

WA&RINQTON ft PENNYPACKER, 

SUCCESSORS TO 

Warrington & Trimble, 
N. W. cor. 5th & Callowhill Sts., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
superior indeuble ink, bay rum, ooloqne. etc. 

THOMAS B. TAYLOR, 

Attorney at Law, 

STo. TOO .AJE^CSC S'TZeSS'T, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Collectioil^, Settlement of Estates and Convey- 
ancing—Specialties. 

BOUND VOLUMES OF THE STODEilT. 

Volumes I, H m, In Half Calt 

For $1.00 a volume, or 75 cents In exchange foi 
unbound numbers. 
Address THE STUDENT, 

Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 

ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 

Devoe's Brilliant Oil 

TBS SAFEST AND BEST. 

R. J. Allen, Son & Co. 

W. C WHELLER^ 
book: BIUDEI?/, 

152 South Third Street; 

Opposite the Exchange (Room 4), PHILADA. 

Old books rebound. Jobbing and Pamphlet 
work promptly attended to. 



REMOVED. 

PLAIN and FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 

Late of S3X Arch Street, has removed to 

No. 109 N. TENTH STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Tlaiin Coats a Speeialty. 



8 JT. SIXTH STBBBTf BhOadeiphia, Pl»., 

DBALXBS IN 

8TAIB BODS, CURTAIN POLES, 
and FANCY BBASS GOODS. 





^X rE purptse making it as safe 
^ ^ and pleasant, and in every 
way as satisfactory to shop by mail 
as in person at our counters. 

X Xf E take all possible care to avoid 
* ' errors, and when any occur they 
are corrected at once* 

XXZE ai% always witling to exchange goods 
which do not please after being received, 
provided, they are returned to us in perfect 
condition and within reasonable time. 

Samples of Dry Goods of all kinds 

even the most expensive^ sen t free of 
charge on application. 
T^ VERY lady who shops by mail should send 
^^^ for a specimen copy of our 

Fashion Quarterly. 
^ trawbridge & Clothier, 

Eit^hth & Market Sts., 
Philadelphia. 
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ALFRED HYORO., 

h Gncers d Scebea, 

Give Special Attentiati to out' 
of'tatvn Orders, 

And Insure careful packing as well as prompi 

delivery to all depots and express 

offices free of charge. 

WiU F'artcard SatnpieM on Application, 

CORRESPONDENOE SOLIOiVeD. 

GUARANTEE SATISFACTION, 

or goods returned at our expense. 

No. 524 South Second Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Alfred Lowry. Wm. C. Lowry. 

SAMDEL F. BALDERSTON k SONS. 

PAPER HANGINGS. 

Wl&dow Shidit, Window Awaiagii 

902 Spring Garden Street 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Work done in Country at City Bates. 
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ABOVE ALL COMPETITORS 



.-^THE-^. 



LightRunning 



NEWHOME 




SEWING MACHINE CO- 



I 



30 UNION SOUARE.NEW YORK 



CHICAGO J LL-— 

■- —ORANGE, MASS. 

AND A TLANTA, GA.—; ' 



D. S. EWING, General Agent 

1127 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




The Seedf offered by D. LAHDSETH k 80HB to their 
customers are grown and saved by themselves upon their 
own Seed farms fh)m their own Seed stocks, the result of 
many years' careful and intelligent selection. 



for culture. In £ngllsh and German, free of charge, also 
catalogues and price-lists of Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural IMPLEMEFrS AND TOOLS. Everything of the best 
— — for Farm, Garden, or Country Seat. Plows, Harrows. Culti- 

vators, Wheel Hoes, Seed 8o\ier83one. Shell, and Com Mills, 00fiH-8H£LL£B8 AND 8EPASAT0B8. 
Grain Fans. Root Cutters. Grubbing Hoes, Fodder Cutters. Picks, and Mattocks, Cooley Creamers, Chums, 
Bu tter W orkers, and Butter Printers, Bull Leaders, Bull Rings, Ox Balls. Calf Weaners, and Cow Milkers. 

§^SE£H-H0IJ8E SYBIHQE8. BRASS and TIHi Pruning and Badding Knives. Grafting Chisels, Pruning 
bean» Lopping Shears, Hedge Shears, Pole Pruning Shears, of the best quality, latest patterns. 

Nos. 21 aiAd S3 S. Sixth Street, between Market and Chestnut Street*, 



ALVAH BUSH NELL, 

Stationer and Printer, 

324 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



The Cheapest Place in the City 
for Special Work. 



PRINTING DEPARTMENT, 
105 S. Fourth Street. 



mm mmm mmim 



The Cheapest for the PeopU, Ths Best for 
Sehools, The Moet Pfaetieai for BuHness, 



Brooks's New Normal Arithmetics, 

ALGEBRA and GEOHETBT. 



No other American text-books contain so much from 
the practical transactions of business men, fiumeis and 
mechanics. They are used with the greatest success in 
the best schools. Send for circulark and tenns before 
changing. Sent post-paid Union Arith's. set two books, 
8octs. Standard Normal Arith's, 4 books, $1.30. Algebra 
or Geometry, 84 cts. 

MONTGOMERrS INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 

Industrial and Educational. Teaches letter, plant and 
map-drawing, designinfj^, etc., and is best for common 
schools. Post-paid, Primary Nos. i to 8, ^8 cts. ; Inters 
mediate, 9 to la, 7a cts. ; Teacher's Manual, full, |^.9o. 

FEWSMITH'S ENQLI8H GRAMMAR. 
Clear, simple, practical, and scholarly. Easy to teach 
and easy to study. 

PELTON'8 SPLENDID OUTLINE MAPS 

(revisedJ 

Griffin's Natural Philosophy. Do. Chemistiy Lec- 
ture Notes on Wcsdake's How to Write Letters. 
Westlake's Com. School Literature. Lloyd's Literature 
for Little Folks. Peterson's Familiar Science. Lyte's 
Practical Book-keeping. Sheppard's Constitution U. S. 

# SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 

530 MmrUot St., Piaiad'a. 

MAPLE TREES 

For sale at lesf than half the regular rates 

NORWAY UNO SUGAR MAPLES, 
12 to 15 fati, iO Cents laelii (30 pirBudnd. 

PRICE Z. SUPPLEE, 

— Honeybrook, Oh«tf«t Ooi Ptnu. 



OUR SCHOOL AIDS 

cal teachers for couductlng schoo 



are extensive 1 7 

used by prscti- 

Iff schools in good, quiet 

order. Set No. 1 incl udes 12 largest, elesant, ftrt i^xic 
chromo exoelsior cards, 50 large, beautinil gold ad J 
tinted chromo merit cards, and 150 pretty ch ramo 
credit carda, price per set, $1 75; half set, fL Set No. 
2 Includes 12 large, elegant, floral chromo excelsior 
cards, 5# pretty floral merit cards, and 150 credit 
cards, price per set, fl ; half set, 60c. ; samples, »c. 
600 new designs of beau ti fill chromo and fiorat 
school reward cards. No. 2, birds and flowers, ftmall 
sizes, prices per dozen, 5c. No. 8, animals^ birdis, 
etc., 5c. No. 14, hands, baskets, and flower^lOc. No. 
4S, lilies, flowers, etc., 12c. No. S4, pinks and rosai, 
10c. No. 80, medium sizes, girls, boys, and flowers, 
16c. No. 13, hand bouquets. I5c. No.45,roeee,foivei- 
me-nots, etc., 20c. No. 17, blooming roees, 16c. No. 
56, roses, strawflowers, etc., 15c. No. 9. bloom L 11 1; 
roses on golden card, 20c. No. 44, hands, bouquets, 
flowers, etc., 80c. No. 62, large sizes, birds, eg^. 
feathers, flowers, etc., POc. Luge set samples. rSi' 
All post-paid by malL Stamps taken. Our ttoc)». U 
flne and complete. Please send a trial order. 

PHCENIX PUBLISHING CO., Warren, Pa. 

TUsSiTir 

MAF POBUSEEa. 

Map8, At/asM, and 

0/ob&8 of B¥0r/ 

description. 

SpriDgMap SoUan, 

Map Casee^ 

27S07TESZZTH&T. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Si&dforCat&lagie. 




gS TERBROOK' S 

STANDARD 
and 
RELIABLE 




FOR SALE 



BY ALL STATIONERS. 






CSTCRBROOK 8TCCL PCN CO, 

Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John 8t. , New York. 



A. S. BARNES & CO. 



''z^.A.'rxoBsr.A.Xj sod 

OUTLINE OF TEXT-BOOKS. 

BARNES' New Mathematics. }-'cki.in. {Si!gM.T^"!J&'fr^ 

BARNES* loa^,.. iSE.'r^^ *"""•• 

Standard Mathematics. ) "•"" 1 «c "s workTUlete. 

Note.— In Mathematics is included the works of Ririlctt, Church, Da vies, and Peck— all former Professors at 

West Point Military Academy. 

BARNES' Brief History U. S. }^»^'« '«> { 

\ Lancaster ( 

mSTORT, General. ls;?r !i8*c!t*iff peoples, 

' J Lord. I POINTS OF HISTORY. 

NoTK. — Bbrard's England, Ricord's Romb, Oilman's Gknrrai. History, and Mill's Ancient 

Hkbrkws are on this List. 



f UNRIVALED: 
TO LATEST DATE: 
WITH CENSUS OF 1880, 
, AND COMPARATIVE TABLES. 
^ Lancaster ( ENGLAND. 



,.}■ 



r^mw^l a4*a f -^'""'-^'^ \ ADVANCED COURSE. 
UOmpiSuS. i I TEACHERr MANUAL. 

M«* a •%» a mmwm •* - ) (ELEMENTARY, 

CHAPMAN S Drawing. \ includes } general DRAWINS, .nd 

^ ) K PERSPECTIVE. 

NoT«.— Fowle's Linear Perspective, Monk's Drawing-Book, Clark's Elements, and Ripley's Map- 
Drawing are on this List. 



Tl-n A TiT^n r - X-.C 1 (POPULAR SCIENCE READER, 

READER, Scientific. JMonteith. ]{Rj*/^„"rN»scrJ:"**''- 

--_.^^^^ ^ ■ 1 (NATIONAL SERIES. 

READERS, General. [^~ iriSIS^-GySSIflnd fbench. 

Note. — Pujol's complete French Book, and French, German, and Spanish Primer (with English), and Karnes' 

New Readers are on this List. 

GEOGRAPHT. The Latest. \ ^o^^^^^^- \ comprehensive. 

«l««V«f*l»*M M * y *MW MMVWW V. J ^ PHYSICAL 

«.^^^ ^ ^...^ — ... ...- , liur XT I. . (SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED, AND 

GEOGRAPHY, With History. } co°^pli?«^ | having FAosrs^HisTORicAL 

Note.— The Geographies have Maps, Tables, Illustrations, and Census Dates, which are unrivaled. 

^ ( FULL SERIES FOR CHILDREN AND 

GRAMMAR, English. } ^n:"- { s.K?J^ct.c»l lessons. 

^ ( CHAUTAUQUA LESSONS. 

GRAMMAR, German. ^— glSaSS l^^'"- 

«ii*iM^*iM»M*ii, «i.iWAu^i*M. J j COLLEGIATE GERIMAN. COMPLETE. 

Note. — These works are so systematized as to assure satisfactory* Courses of Instruction in English, French, 

and German. 



NATURAL SCIEITCE. 



Includes 



[STEELE'S 14 WEEKS, PHILOSOPHY. 

PECK'S GANOT'S PHVsICS. 

STEELE'S 14 WEEKS, PHYSIOLOGY. 

STEELE'S 14 WEEKS, GEOLOGY. 

STEELE'S 14 WEEKS, BOTANY. 

STEELE'S 14 WEEKS, ZOOLOGY. 

STEELE'S 14 WEEKS. CHEMISTRY. 

STEELE'S 14 WEEKS, ASTRONOMY. 

BARTLETT'S SPECIAL ASTRONOMY. 
I WOOD'S OBJECT-LESNS, BOTANY. 
Note. — Steele's Key to his Scientific Works belongs to this Series ; Wood's Plant Riccoku is ;i compunion to 
all Botanies ; and Wood's Botanist and Florist, as well as his other Works, supplement this ^ludy. 

APPARATUS.— Steele'8 Apparatus is adaptod to each Science; Wood's Rotanioal Apjiaratus is 
adapted to any system of Botany; Monleith's Wall Maps illustrat<; any (icoi^raph y. 



49-*For Oatalogaes, Circulars, or sample pages, address 

A. S. BARNES & CO., Ill and 113 WUUam Street, NEW YORK. 
A. P. FUtTT, Qeneral Agent, Phllalelphit, Pa. 



THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. 

-' . OF PHILADBIiPHIA. 

INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECmOR, AOMINISTRA- 

TOK, GrAKlJlAN, TKUSTEE, COMMITTEE OK RECEIVER, AKt> 

RECEIVES 1>E1 OSITS ON I^TKREi^T. 

IITCOSFOSATSB 1836. CEABTSS F£S?tTUAL. 




Capital, $450,000. 



Surplus, $827,338. 



(By Rcf>ort of State Insurance Department, x88o.) 
President, John B. Garkett. 

Treasurer, Henry Tatnall. 

Actuary, William P. Husrow 



THE NAME 



TRADE 



SPENCER IAN 



MABK. 



was adopt^l for Copy Books in 1854, and for Steel Pens in 1800, and is nsed by us as a special 
** TRADE mark" lor nuuiv of onr publications. It is recognized as a guaranty for superiority 
for whatever bears that designation. 

Sample Card, containing 5f> Pens dillering in flexibility and fineness of points, sent by 
mail, pos'tpaidj on receipt of 2"> cents in stamps. 

PERRY & CO., London, makers of good low-priced ScHOOi. Pknr. Samples sent free, 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO.^ 

753 & 755 BROADWAY, N. Y. 



TlieMsiitLihiiiMCoi&paii; 

OF PHILADELPHIA, 

Office, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 

INCORPORATED THIRD Mo. 22, 1865. 
charter perpetual. 

CAPITAL, - . - $1,000,000 

ASSETS. $12,338,472.26. 

Insures Lives. Grants Annuities. Receives Money 
ON Dffosit. returnable on demand, for which interest is 
allowed, and are empowered by law to act as execu- 
tors, ADMINISTRAIORS, TRUSTEES, GUARTilANS, AS- 
SIGNEES, COMMITTEES, RECEIVERS. AGENTS, CtC. , for the 

faithful performance of which their capital and surplus 
fund furnishes ample security, 

Al.L TRUST FUNDS ANU INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT SEP- 
ARATE AND APART from ihc assets of the Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully collec- 
ted and duly remitted. 

Samuel R. Shipley, President. 

Asa S. Wing. Vice-President and Actuary, 

T. Wistak Brown, Chairman Finance Committee. 

Joseph Asmbrook. Manager of Insurance Depart'nt. 

}. Roberts Foulke, Trust OflBcer. 

DIRECTORS. 

Saml. R. Shipley, Philad'a. i Israel Morris. Philad'a. 
T. Wistar Brown, " Chas, Hartshorne, 
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EDITORIAL. 

It is a frequent subject of discussion among educators why country 
children develop so much more rapidly and satisfactorily than city chil- 
dren. So far as we can learn, the fact is admitted. One cause was stated 
in last Student; another, that country children have better opportunity 
for studying nature and cultivating their habits of observation, is often 
given. 

We will suggest still another, which is, that country children are taught 
to work. The country boy has the wood to carry, the stock to feed, the 
eggs to hunt, the cows to drive up. The country girl has her duties 
indoors. They have these to do regularly and faithfully, and regular 
and &ithfhl habits are begotten. When they go to school the habits are 
fixed, and they turn to their work without any feeling of irksomenees. 
It is not usually the country boys at school or college that clamor for 
easy times. They know just enough to get down to their work and do it, 
and they grow. And by and by, when they begin to hear the new ideas 
0/ the necessity of having everything easy and interesting, they have 
passed the stage of life that they expect it to be a path of roses. 

It is not Lincoln and Garfield alone that have risen from country 
poverty to renown. It is a very large percentage of the successful busi- 
ness and professional men of the country. City poverty does not pro- 
duce sndi men. City wealth, with its great educational advantages, 
occasionally does. But it requires great will power for a young man of 
5 73 
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wealth to derelop himself to a high place. We question whether there 
is any position so favorable for the best growth to the best condition of 
nsefiilness as on the £Eurm, and among the Actors which produce it there 
we place the habit of regular and oftentimes irksome work among the 
c&ief. 



Another difference we haye seen in city and country children is the 
regard they have for knowledge and the zest with which they pursue it 
The city child has gone to first-rate schools all his life and has been kept 
at it continually. The acquisition of knowledge is an old story to him. 
He takes it all, as a matter of course, does his regular work as a part of 
his day's programme. School life has cloyed him with its sweets. 

The country child finds his school life really a rest to him from the 
harder duties of the farm. The education he acquires is gained as a side 
issue and costs him something. He is full of the idea that knowledge is 
a very noble and useful thing to possess, and he will welcome eyery op- 
portunity. 

When the two come together in high school or college every educator 
must have been struck with the difference. The one has been carefully 
trained and is evenly up to the requirements. He goes on in the old 
work in the old way, and graduates fairly with his class. The other 
finds new ideas afloat, new facilities for learning, the reality about which 
he has been dreaming. He goes to work with freshness and vigor and 
develops in every way. 



The remedy for this state of things in the city would seem to be to find 
some duties which the boys and girls could do at home adapted to their 
ages ; some work which would develop good habits and good health at 
the same time — something useful and regular and not necessarily agree- 
able. 

The caution for the country parents would be not to press the utili- 
tarian side of the question too strongly and to encourage the mental 
aspirations which the growing intellect is sure to feel. For while the 
few who get to the higher schools are not hurt, the many who would rise 
to a higher plane of life by some fostering care are allowed to live below 
their possibilities. 



When Haverford School was changed to a college, in a copy of its 
" laws " we find the following : " Its promoters have seen with deep regret 
the demoralizing influences of college life ; they knew the importance of 
liberal and systematic study, but they felt that even such advantages 
were too dearly purchased by exposure to temptations which in many 
cases had resulted in the ruin of young men." 

If this was true thirty years ago, it is none the less true now. The 
record of morals, at least in the large Eastern colleges, is no better now 
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than then. It is so bad that we would consider the risk too great for a 
young man to take if we were not sure of his strength of will and inclina- 
tion to resist the tendencies. It is pretty evident to us that a promiscu- 
ous number of young men under twenty years of age cannot be placed 
together free from restrictions without the bad ones leading the weaker 
ones astray. We also believe that the time is near at hand when this is 
becoming so evident to parents that there will be a change in college 
regulations. The universities will advance their requisitions so as to 
include only men of an age to take care of themselves, and the lower 
grades will cease to copy the freedom, and attempt to do the work of the 
universities. The control which is being exercised over games of latter 
years by a number of prominent colleges, the increased care of and the 
new experiments in college government in various places, show the in- 
creased interest in the subject and the tendency of the times. 



On the other hand, we believe that many boarding-schools and probably 
colleges err in having too many and too vexatious restrictions. Any- 
thing innocent in itself ought to become a very great evil before it is re- 
stricted by an arbitrary rule. Created offenses should be as few as possi- 
ble. It is better to cut off the excess by individual effort than to prohibit 
by a rigid rule. A student that is tied down by a multitude of little reg- 
ulations is very apt to become oblivious to the moral obligation of rules, 
and to have his conscience hardened. Besides, we believe the labor of 
governing to be lightened by the abolition of rules. There are fewer 
cases to deal with. There is less friction and more harmony. The 
reasonableness of those that remain becomes more evident. The students 
are dealt with individually and feel their own responsibility for good 
order. They learn self-control and build up habits which are necessities 
to citizens of a democratic country. We think some of our schools would 
be surprised at the improvement if some of the rules they now consider 
necessary were done away with. 



Fortunately, most Friends' schools are supplied with new teachers with- 
out resort to extensive advertising or the necessity of selection from a 
large number of strange applicants. It is a time, however, when many 
perplexed employers will wish that there were some infallible system of 
judging, so that mistakes might be avoided. Scholarship alone, or the 
ability to pass the examinations, is not a sure test. Recommendations 
and testimonials are often of no account. An applicant who reads no 
educational journal, or recognizes no system of education worth studying, 
may generally be classed as unpromising material. One who expects to 
follow teaching as a profession may usually be placed ahead of one who 
has drifted into the employment as a temporary resort. One who is 
fond of children and likely to enter into sympathy with them is more 
likely to succeed than one who has not this quality. 
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In a rery practical and able address to the stadents of Haverford, 
Lord Coleridge advised them, after they had worked up their daily tasks, 
to spend some time in committing to memory passages from great verse 
and prose writers. He encouraged this because it improved their 
memory — a £Eiculty which he considered too much neglected now — 
because it afforded them a pleasant recreation, and because it helped 
them to retain their moral purity. He would have them to commib 
choice passages from Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Gray, Shelley, 
Keats, and Bryant, regarding these as the greatest masters of English 
style. In prose he placed ]Liord Bolingbroke at the head of the list, and 
commended the English of Lord Erskine, Hooker, Burke, Cardinal 
Newman, Daniel Webster, and Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Without presuming to criticise his list of authors, we would encourage 
the idea upon which he dwelt, that it is of great use to a man, especially 
to a speaker or writer, to have his mind well stored in youth with well- 
selected passages. And when the head of the judiciary department of 
Great Britain, a most learned specialist in law and a most cultivated and 
amiable gentleman, tells us that his own success and happiness have 
been greatly enhanced by it, we may accept it without a question that 
all of us may have our lives sweetened and broadened by following the 
advice. 

What is the best way to induce this among children, whether it is 
better to leave it to a late period of school advancement or begin very 
young, are discussed in a contribution on another page. For ourselves, 
we prefer to begin young, when the memory is retentive, and keep up the 
habit with advancing years. It becomes finally a pleasure and an easy 
accomplishment. But if the custom is dropped with childhood it is very 
difficult to regain it 



Governor Crittenden says that ^ Parsimony toward education is liber- 
ality toward crime." He is entitled to the thanks of educators for em- 
bodying in an epigrammatic expre^ion, a truth so important. 



Write for The SrnDEirr. This journal reaches many families from 
which valuable contributions might be drawn. Contribute freely the re- 
sults of your observation and experience. Waste no words, but write on 
practical subjects in a practical way. Some of our most profitable con- 
tributions have been short ones> from persons not accustomed to appear 
in print. 



We omitted last month to put in our list of officers of the Educational 
Association the name of a most important one, the treasurer, William 
W. White, Raisin Valley Seminary, Adrian, Michigan. 
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OonlrRnUed. 

DIDACTICS AT MARTHA'S VINEYARD. 

The question as to how far teachers ought to occupy their yaca- 
tions in preparation for the winter's work is one of increasing inter- 
est. Conventions and institutes abound with alluring programmes, 
and the enthusiast, eager to utilize anything new, frequently under- 
takes too much, and fails to receive permanent and practical benefit 
in any one department. Let him who would pursue a specialty in a 
quiet, healthful retreat, turn his steps to Martha's Vineyard. For 
six summers students and teachers have gathered there for study 
and for rest. Last year the three hundred and fifty students repre- 
sented thirty-ibur States and Territories of our country, and the 
corps of thirty-six instructors came from some of our leading high 
schools, colleges, and universities. Until 1882 the classes were held 
in rooms gratuitously provided by the people of Cottage City. But 
that summer A^assiz Hall was completed, an airy, three-story build- 
ing, surrounded by broad ptazzaa, and commanding a fine view of 
land and sea. The fifteen class-rooms, and hall seating three hun- 
dred, present a cool, pleasant aspect, guiltless alike of paint or 
paper. One room is ae voted to the books and other requisites for 
the summer's work, which can be obtained by the students at 
cost. 

The course of study includes departments in the various branches 
of language, literature, science, and art. Lessons are given at all 
hours of the day, from 7.30 a. m. to 8 p. m., and the evenings are 
filled with a well-assorted series of lectures or entertainments. 
Board can be obtained at reduced rates by members of the Institute, 
and the magic initials of M. V. S. I. entitle the possessors to reduced 
horse-car passes, or even to lower rates for bath-houses. 

The department of didactics, under the charge of Francis W. 
Parker, has gained a widespread reputation, arising in part from 
the earnest and successful work this school reformer has accom- 
plished, and from the wonderful enthusiasm with which he inspires 
those who attend his lectures. The New Education which he so 
strongly advocates means nothing more than applying the principles 
long a^o set forth by Comenius, Pestalozzi, Froebel, or those of our 
own Horace Mann. He takes Froebel's idea of education as his 
Ixms — ''the harmonious development of body, mind, and soul;" his 
^method is the adaptation of means so that the mind can act in the 
most economic way." It is the teacher's privilege, &s well as his 
duty, to make a special study of each child, and resort to various 
devices that may meet individual needs. He recommends Grube's 
method of teaching number by material forms of a great variety of 
objects, such as blocks, leaves, shells, ores, pieces of woolen goods, 
silks, or calicoes. Besides training the perceptive faculties, these les- 
sons lead the pupil to make distinctions and to class^ify ; and the 
foundation is laid for further study of botany, geology, etc. Scat- 
tered through Colonel Parker's class of a hundred or more may be 
found plenty of Quincy teachers ready to verify by actual expe- 
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rience the pet theories of their leader. Copies of his Talks on 
Teaching, carefully reported last summer by Lelia E. Patridge, were 
eagerly obtained by tne class and read in connection with the talk 
for the day, the latter always proving a glowing commentary, inter- 
spersed with apt illustration. The greatest freedom prevailed dur- 
ing the past summer in mutual questioning and the interchange of 
thought, and the recounting of experiences formed no small part of 
the interest of each day's work. 

Lessons on geography, under Alex. E. Frye, of Cook County 
Normal School, Illinois, proved especially interesting and profitable. 
He impressed upon his class the importance of teachers in this de- 
partment being thoroughly imbued with the life-work of Ritter and 
of Humboldt, who labored " not unitedly but harmoniously," the 
year 1859 closing their long and active career. Ritter regarded 
geography as " a kind of mediator between all the sciences — as the 
one which gathers up and uses all the fruit of the sciences."* Let 
the class be told that Guyot (with whose maps and text-books they 
are so familiar) traces his knowledge of physical geography to the 
teachings of Carl Ritter, a man eminent alike for his Christian 
strength and for his intellect. Interest the children in -the grand 
investigations of Alex. Von Humboldt, telling them that he was the 
first who discovered the similarity between the vegetation of a tropi- 
cal mountain and that which is found in traveling from the equator 
to the poles, and conceived the plan of representing this on a conical 
mountain by means of drawing. To Humboldt are they also in- 
debted for profile maps, and for those showing the internal structure 
of the earth's crust, valuable for geological studies.f Will they not 
be interested to know that Agassiz took his class to the shore of 
Lake Geneva in order to study the river mouth, the comparative 
sizes of near and distant objects, letting them prove for themselves 
the curvature of the earth by observing approaching vessels ? It is 
precisely thus that the new educators would have our children 
taught, or rather guided, to observe. Journeys into the fields will 
acquaint them with the forms of hill and slope, valley and plain. 
One brook basin will serve as a model for all basins, and even in a 
gutter ample scope is found for the study of the delta and estuary. 
Then by means of the molding clay let each represent what he has 
seen. For twenty cents apiece tins may be provided for this pur- 
pose, 14x20 inches, with a slight rim to prevent the sand ^om 
scattering. The use of these secures individual work. Political 
geography properly taught brings out many lessons often left for 
physical geography. Show pupils that if the house were taken 
away the vapor m a wash-room would become a cloud. Prove why 
rain-water is firesh, by heating salt-water in a test-tube and con- 
densing the vapor, letting the class verify the experiment by their 

♦ Geoarapkical Studies, by Carl Ritter, with a Sketch of the Life of the 
Author by W. L. Gage. Gonld & Lincoln, Boston, 1863. 

t LitteWs Living Age, 10, 2, 1869. Prof. Agaasiz's Address on Alex. Von 
Humboldt. 
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sense of taste. Put in a drop of coloring matter, and you have the 
philosophy of ocean currents. 

Wind currents may be illustrated by holding smoking paper over 
a register ; as the smoke is drawn to right and left aft;er reaching 
the ceiling, an idea is given of the wind action at the equator. Take 
up commerce in connection with winds. . Let the children fancy 
themselves captains of vessels, trading with each other, naming cargo, 
giving description of harbor, voyage, people, and sights — anything 
that will attach itself definitely to the memory. For reviews on the 
productions of a country, sprinkle on a large molded map the pro- 
ducts of certain localities — cotton, rice, corn, wheat, tobacco, etc. 
Rapid molding of the continents is of the utmost importance, with 
careful attention to slopes as determining drainage, using the sand 
only to assist the imagination after geographical forms nave been 
associated with those of nature. Too mucn accuracy in detail in 
either map drawing or molding is not deemed advisable. Some 
simple form is preferred to the elaborate system of construction 
lines as given in most geographies.; for instance, a negro's skull 
makes an excellent outline for l^orthern Africa, and the teacher can 
lead the pupils to complete the frame for the southern portion. The 
mystery which so often attaches itself in the child's mmd to profile 
maps is made plain bv cutting a section of a clay map. As a proof 
of the pleasure A. E. Frye's class took in their work, last year they 
molded on their school grounds a map of North America 55x44 
feet. It is an interesting fact that even on this scale the highest 
mountain, if made in broportion, would have stood but one-third of 
an inch above the sea leveL 

The Didactic Glass met in Union Chapel, a mile or more distant 
from Agassiz Hall, and was the nucleus of a series of lectures. Among 
the educators introduced by F. W. Parker were Dr. Dudley Sargent, 
of Harvard University, his subject being " Physical Development,'' 
and Samuel T. Dutton, Superintendent of Schools in New Haven, 
Connecticut, who spoke on " School Supervision." Dr. A. D. Mayo 
thrilled his audience with earnest words on '* Education in the 
South," giving a most deplorable picture of localities where schools 
were opened but three or four months during the year, the attend- 
ance even then being hampered by a scattered population, and refer- 
ring to the voters of North Carolina, one-third of whom cannot read 
or write their own names. In his '* Outlook on Education " he 
said : " There is no barbarism so mighty as hereditary respectability 
gone to seed. In the sixteen original slave States illiteracy broods 
like a dark cloud." But from his experience in the schools of the 
twenty-five States which he has visited during the past three years 
he says unreservedly that " The battle for American children is won, 
and that we can give thanks that our children are born in America, 
and have a right to her system of education, for they are farther on 
toward the A.ingdom of Heaven than any other children of the 
•earth." 

From the lips of Professor Hermann B. Boisen fell a glowing 
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picture of the life and work of Pestaloza, colored by the recol- 
lections of his own childhood, when once a year, on memorial days, 
the bust of that great and good man was crowned by the little Grer- 
man children while the teacher talked to them of his life-work in 
Switzerland. This autumn finds Professor Boisen at the new Law- 
renceville Academy, New Jersey, one of several masters, among 
whom is H. P. Warren, of New Hampshire Normal School, whose 
" Methods of Teaching History " claimed the well-deserved attention 
of a large and appreciative audience at the Vineyard. The objects 
sought in the study of history, he said, were : — 1. To gain facts for 

feneralization ; IL To use and understand history in language ; 
H. To develop idealization. History suffers, he thought, because 
generalizations are made in such a reckless manner. These daily 
talks of an hour extended through one week and were full of useful 
suggestions. He advocated the frequent use of the molding table, 
as the teacher of history must give his class an accurate idea of struc- 
tural geography before he can enlarge upon the settlement of the 
country or work out its development or industries. To represent 
migration, he would pin duplicate colored cards to the wall map 
showing oridnal and subsequent home of the colonists. In reli^on, 
let the teacher show where creeds traverse, call attention to difibr- 
ences, and emphasize points of resemblance to teach toleration. Pro- 
fessor H. H. Straight's lectures on ** Industrial Education " were 
directed toward working out a system adapted to the needs of our 
people and to the aims of the public schools— a system which can be 
applied from the kindergarten to the university. His work in this 
line at Oswego for the past seven years has been of signal value. 
Those interested in the subject will read with pleasure his small 
pamphlet, recently published by Ginn & Heath, on The Aim of 
Industrial Education in the Public Schools. 

It was a pleasant feature of the instruction in each department 
that so many helpful bucks were constantly referred to. In connec- 
tion with the catalogue of the Didactic Claas for 1883, the names of 
books suitable for supplementary reading in schools will he added ; 
also the titles of works on pedagogy which are suggestive to teachers. 
Both these lists were compiled by members of the class, who recom- 
mended the books from personal acquaintance. 

In addition to the educational interests, the island of Martha's 
Vineyard combines many seaside attractions in the way of bathing 
and sailing, ocean views and delightful walks and drives. Its 
wholesome moral influence and marked religious character are 
traditional. M. A. Bacon. 



The truth is that a child's love should be mingled with fear ; it 
IS not perfect without it, though the fashion of the present day tends 
to ignore this truth. If the relation of parent and child is the coun- 
terpart of that between the soul and its Creator, fear must enter' 
into it ''To fear Him and to love Him." 
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OontibuMl, 

FRIENDS' SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND.* 

Forty years' service as a teacher makes the habit so completely 
second nature that even the recreation of a vacation trip to Europe 
would be incomplete without some opportunity of comparing tne 
educational methods and results in the British Islands with our own. 

Ackworth General Meeting for 1883 opened on Third-day even- 
ing, Sixth month 28th, the day after the "British Prince" landed 
one of its companies of Philadelphia passengers in Liverpool. A 
cordial invitation to attend the meeting and enjoy the generous hos- 
pitality of Friends to whom we were personallv strangers was 
gladly accepted, and the opportunity of forming the acquaintance 
of earnest religious and intellectual workers whose ni^mes had loog 
been familiar as household words will always constitute one of the 
brightest recollections of a journey which was filled with enjoyment. 

The scholars were examined, both orally and by written answers 
to printed questions in reading, writing, arithmetic, etymology, 
English history, geography, elementary chemistry and physics, 
Friends' principles, and Scripture. The written answers had been 
prepared without reference to books or notes. The reports of the 
examining committees were generally satisfactory, the reading 
being specially commended, and much gratification was expressed 
with the Scripture examination. In the discussion which followed 
the reports, Joseph Armfield expressed some doubt whether Ack- 
worth would compare favorably with SaflTron-Walden in the pro- 
ficiency of the children. He thought the reading of poetry by the 
first class of boys was very good, and he had never seen such good 
writing done by boys before ; some of it was equal to copper-plate. 

George Baker was much pleased with the examination on the 
subject of Friends' principles. He thought that there had been an 
improvement over former methods, inasmuch as the attention of the 
pupils had been drawn to the points on which Friends Agree with 
other religious denominations, as well as to the points of dilerence. 

Henry Wallace expressed the pleasure which he felt in noticing 
the healthy appearance and depprtment of the scholars. 

Frederick Andrews, the principal of Ackworth, gave a brief 
digest of Dr. Walker's report on the results of a recent examination 
of the school by the Cambridge Syndicate. The report was long, 
and on the whole very favorable, with the exception of Latin and 
some portions of the arithmetic and history. The work of the 
school was pronounced excellent and doing great credit to the teach- 
ing. The tone and discipline left nothing to be desired. 

John Gayner thought that this report would prove to be a very 
useful one. He himself felt convinced, firom his first view of the 
children's faces, that good work was being done. There was evi- 
dence of thorough, conscientious eSbrt on the part of the teachers. 

* From an address before the Friends' Teachers' Association of Philadel- 
phia, lOtb month 6th, 1883. 
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He felt that there wag much cause for thankfulness; that the 
Divine blessing was still resting on the school. 

George Linney, from his knowledge of Dr. Walker as a trusty 
examiner, thought that the authorities of Ackworth School might 
be congratulated on the good report that they had obtained. 

Frederick Andrews felt that there was the more reason for such 
congratulation from the fact that he had less faith in the tests of 
outside examiners than he had in those of teachers who thoroughly 
understood the character, abilities, and proficiency of the scholars. 
He felt stimulated by what Joseph Armneld had said about Safiron- 
Walden, and he did not wish to »hirk comparison with any other 
schools of similar grade. 

The representatives of Cornell University and Haverford Collie, 
who were in attendance, concurred entirely in the general satis&c- 
tion which had been expressed, emphasizing especially the simplicity 
and directness with which the* answers had been given, the evi- 
dence which they furnished that the children had been taught to 
use their own mental power, to draw their own inferences, to think 
for themselves, and the thoroughness of the Scrintural and doc- 
trinal teaching, which was of a character eminently fitted to train 
the children to become useful members of the Socie^. 

In grounds adjoining that of Ackworth is the Flounders Insti- 
tute, which was opened in Eighth month, 1848, for the purpose of 
training teachers, " competent from their moral and literary attain- 
ments to undertake the instruction of the sons of Friends, in their 
schools or families, to the full extent which the wants and circum- 
stances of the Society render desirable." The deed of trust provided 
that the course of instruction shall include ancient and modern lan- 
guages, mathematics, and natural philosophy in all its parts, with 
such other branches as the trustees may deem needful. The stu- 
dents are to be chosen from among " the sons of the poorer classes 
of persons of the persuasion of the people called Quakers, or mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends," purposing to act as teachers in the 
schools or families of Friends. In the selection of pupils and the 
appointment of tutors, the trustees keep in view '' the training of 
teachers who, by example and precept, may promote in the minds 
of their pupilsthe establishment of those Christian principles and 
testimonies which by our religious Society are believed faithfully 
to represent, or truly to flow from, the doctrines and precepts of 
Christ," it being their earnest wish that the officers and students 
should constitute a Christian &mily conducted in all respects in 
accordance with the views of Friends. Through the arduous, con- 
scientious, and able labors of the principal, William Scannell Lean, 
and his single assistant, the wishes of the trustees are satisfactorily 
carried out. Students are annually sent from the Institute who 
pass the honors and examinations of London University with sucoess 
and credit ; others engage in teaching as soon as they receive the 
Floimders certificate, the demand for their services showing the 
high esteem in which the institution is held ; others enter the old 
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TJniverBities of Oxford and Cambridge for advanced study, the latter 
being generally preferred. There are now fifteen members of the 
Society studying at Cambridge, all of whom are connected with col- 
lies which have a high reputation for diligence and scholarship. 
There is a Friends' meeting-house in the town, in which occasional 
meetings are held by ministers who are traveling with certificates 
or by members of the committee who have it in charge, but it is 
rarely occupied more than two or three times during a term. 

In 1785, William and Esther Tuke began a private school for 

flrls of a more wealthy class than are usually sent to Ackworth. 
he school was continued under various teachers until 1814, giving 
thorough instruction to more than five hundred pupils in reading, 
spelling, writing, arithmetic, grammar, history, geography, and 
needlework. To a " playful yet earnest appeal from the teachers, 
seconded and strengthened by the representatives of other schools," 
we are indebted for Lindley Murray's Qrammar, which was pub- 
lished in 1795, and the profits of the first edition were devoted to the 
benefit of the school. In the early days of its operation, York Quar- 
terly Meeting began the formation of a school fund for general 
educational purposes, which now amounts to £5,100. 

" In 1818, William Tuke brought before the Quarteriy Meeting a 
proposal to found what would now be called a middle-class school 
for the sons of Yorkshire Friends. The proposal was warmly taken 
up and donations exceeding £2,000 were onered toward an endow- 
ment," which should supply " a moral and religious discipline after 
the manner of Ackworth, combined with a much wider literary 
curriculum." The school was not opened, however, until 1829. 

In 1830, the Quarterly Meeting requested the School Committee 
to take the necessary steps for '' establishing a school for the educa- 
tion of a limited number of girls similar in its character and general 
management to the boys' school." The two schools have since been 
successfully conducted, in difierent buildings, under the charge of a 



common committee, the girls' school being known as the Mount 
School, and the boys' as the Bootham School. 

Soon after the girls' school was opened, Hannah B. Sewell, Super- 
intendent, became interested in increasing the number of female 
teachers in the Society of Friends. " It was stated in 1881, at the 
Mount School jubilee meeting, that ninety women who fiad received 
more or less training in the institution were then engaged in teach- 
ing, or, as wives and sisters of officers, were closely associated with 
Friends' schools." As an outgrowth of this religious interest and 
concern, an "Association for rromoting the Training of Female 
Teachers in the Society of Friends " was organized, which held its 
thirteenth annual meeting in connection with the Ackworth general 
meeting. It ofi*ers scholarships of the annual value of £100 to can- 
didates, between the ages of twenty and twenty-five, who have spent 
two academical years in the practice of teachmg and have matricu- 
lated in the University of London or passed some other equivalent 
examination. The scholarships are open only to members of the 
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Society of Friends, or thoae closel j oonnected with Friends, who 
intend to pursue the profession of teaching in Friends' schools or 
families. In awarding them, due regard is paid to evidence of 
general character, teaching power, and such other qualifications as 
the trustees deem desirable. The successful candidaJtes are ''ex- 
pected to submit to the trustees for their approval, within one month 
of the award, their own schemes of study for the utilization of the 
scholarship, and also to state the place or places of study preferred, 
whether in the United Kingdom exclusively, or partly in the United 
Kingdom and partly on the Continent." 

There are a score or more of schools in various parts of the British 
Islands which maintain a generous rivalry with Ackworth and 
York, but there is such general similarity in their methods and 3U0- 
cess that they require no separate description. The interest in the So- 
ciety for Promoting Higher Education for Girls, which is patronized 
by the Duchess of Teck and other members of the nobilitjr, has 
extended, in. a greater or less degree, to the Society of Friends. 
Some of its members have passed the University examination, some 
have matriculated at London University, and some have received 
the honors' certificates* at Oirton and Newnham. Serious objec- 
tions are felt by many Friends to the course last named, as well as to 
the residence of their sons at Oxford and Cambrid^, on account of the 
number who are drawn away from the Society, eitner into the Church 
of England or into agnosticism. Early training in a knowledge and 
intelligent adoption of Friends' principles seems to operate as a great 
protection against the adoption of agnosticism on the part of the young 
men, but atpresent young women seem peculiarly susceptible to its fiE»- 
cination. There is, acco^ingly, an increasing desire for the formation 
of some kind of endowment which will furnish safeguards of a similar 
character to those which are provided by Friends' colleges in the 
United States. One step in that direction has already l^n taken 
by the estoblishment of Dalton Hall, at Manchester, which has been 
regularly approved by Victoria University as a " Hall of Residence" 
for such Friends as may become students in Owens College. Among 
other plans which have been talked of are an enlargement and ex- 
tension of Flounders Institute and the provision of a kind of Uni- 
versity Board, with funds to be expended in such ways as may seem 
most likely to promote the interests of the Society of Friends. 
There are good reasons for believing that considerable sums may be 
looked for as soon as any plan can be presented which will command 
the general approval of those who are most deeply interested in the 
welfare and continued usefulness of the Society. 

Pliny Earle Chase. 

* A mistaken impreasion ig widely prevalent that Oxford and Cambridge 
confer degrees on the young women who pass their honors' examinations. 
They^ merely give eertifieaiee. 

Children, like tender osiers, take the bow, 

And as they first are fashioned always grow. Dbtdebt. 
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CofUrtlHUed, 

TEACHING CHEMISTRY. 

A complete knowledge of chemistiy is almost absolutely needed 
by any one who desires to comprehend the truths of the other ma* 
terial sciences. A man cannot be a learned astronomer, botanist, 
physiologist, geologist, physician, or agriculturist without a good 
Knowledge of chemistry, and just in proportion to one's knowledge 
of this science, is the pursuit of other sciences made easy and pro- 
fitable. 

Teachers will all agree that the rising generation, of both sexes, 
should receive thorough instruction in this science, for of all it is 
the most practical ; it explains the changes which foods undergo in 
cooking, coal and wood in burning, rocks in decomposing into soils, 
the ripening and decay of fruits, the extraction of metals from their 
ores, the changes which foods undergo in the system, the action of 
fertilizers on the soil — in a word, it offers a rational explanar 
tion for all the varied atomic changes taking place in the world 
about us. 

The thorough teaching of chemistry is beset with difficulties that 
to many teachers seem almost insurmountable. By poor teaching 
students may gain some knowledge of almost any other science, but 
not of chemistry. The author has for a number of years been 
facing these difficulties and been striving to overcome them. To 
his fellow-teachers he now gives his methods, hoping to be of assist- 
ance to some, and desiring criticisms of others. 

1. The teacher needs to have a competent knowledge of the sub- 
ject. He cannot expect to read up ahead of his class in this or any 
other of the sciences. But he needs a farther peculiar preparation. 
He should have learned in the laboratory methods of manipulation 
and experimentation. He should be able to easily prepare and give 
simple illustrative experiments with .confidence before his classes. 
Ghemutry cannot be learned from a text-book by any average claes of 
students; it must be taught by a living teacher, and by aid of ex- 
periments before the class. 

2. The teacher should insist that pupils have a knowledge of 
natural philosophy, before they enter the chemistry class ; without 
it they are unable to make satisfactory progress. 

3. The teacher must at first proceed slowly — day after day drill 
the class upon the topics taken up, until they thoroughly compre- 
hend them. To make haste is a fatal mistake here. Insist on a 
thorough knowledge of the meaning of atoms, molecules, symbols, 
formula, equations, quantivalence, atomic weight, molecular weights 
and volumes, density and specific gravity, nomenclature and nota- 
tion, etc. 

4. It is the writer's plan, and he has found it most successful, to 
give instruction in the science by lectures. Only the more common 
elements are selected, and only important statements concerning 
these given. During the first part of the recitation hour, students 
recite on the lecture given the preceding hour. To assist students 
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to take notes of lecture rapidly, they are provided with printed 
blanks, a sample of which, on a reduced scale, is here given. 15/ 
means of these blanks and a free use of symbols and formulie, it is 
possible to take the substance of a lecture with ease. 



The Chemical Elements. 



Symbol Derivation. Discovery 

At. wt Mol. wt Valence. 

Mol. vol Atomicity 8p. heat Electrical state 

DisT. IN Nature. 

Commercial Sources. 

Preparation. 

Physical Props: form color odor taste •. 

solution fuses boils sp. gr.. .. 

Chem. Props. 

Common Forms. 

Uses. 
Remarks. 

In the preparation of the lecture for recitation, students are re- 
quired to study some good text-book. But they study no element 
until they have seen it and its compounds in the lecture-room. In 
the matter of experiments, the voung teacher needs be careful or he 
will run to excess. A few really good experiments, performed by 
the teacher, are better than a large numfaKer. If possible, the ele- 
ment should be prepared before the class and its more important 
properties shown, also its compounds. 

To assist in displaying salts to his class, the writer usee this plan. 
The common salts of an element are placed in small, round vials 
and mounted on a piece of stiff card-board, 8x10 inches, so that they 
can be well seen and then passed about the class. The advantage of 
this plan is that the specimens are all together and there is no rattlins 
of bottles and consequent confusion. As an example, across a card 
are printed : 
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COPPEB AND ITS COMPOTTNDS. 



^^^ 


( 


Brass 

2a + Zn. 




Bronze 
Cu + Su. 

















Copras oxide. 
C14O. 



Cupric oxide. Caprio sulphate. Cupric acetate. 
Co O. Cu S O4. (Comp. yarled.) 



Copper sulphide. 
CuS. 

In the lectare-room, hanging on the wall before the class, is the 
following chart Each student is also ^mished with a copy of the 
same, and uses it in the preparation of the lesson ; 

Review of the Chemical Elements. 
1, 
2, 
3. 
4. 
6. 



Name, derivation, and meaning. 

Symbol. 

Quantivalenee. 

Atomic weight. 

Discovery. 

6. Physical condition. 

7. Distribution in nature. 

8. Sources (commercial). 

9. Preparation, methods of. 



10. 



11. Compounds with. 



O. 

CI. 
N. 
8. 
P.etc. 



Equations. 
-{ Color, odor, taste, solubility 
(test for). 
HCl r Names of. 



HNO, 
H,S04 
H,S , 
H,P0,1 



Distribution in nature. 
Preparation. 

Properties. 

Composition 
(symbol). 
Uses. 



f Physical. 
1 Chemical. 
i Volume- 
i trie. By 
C Weight. 
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12. Uses of the element 

13. Remarks. 

By meaDS of this chart, a complete review of each element is 
possible in a very short time. Other topics may be added or omit- 
ted as the teacher thinks best. It is a good plan to review several 
elements each day and to require students to be prepared for a 
review any dav. It is also a good plan to '* quiz " the class frequency. 
In the quiz, the teacher asks as many questions as it u possible on 
the lesson, giviug each student but a moment to reply, and if one is 
not ready, passing to the next. A good thorough quiz is equivalent 
to a lecture in value to a class. In all cases, aim at slow but care- 
ful work. 

The teacher should bear in mind that chemistry is not only a 
science which will be of great practical value in the after life of his 
pupils, but it can also be made of the greatest disciplinary value. 
Hence, instead of trying to discuss all of the elements, passing from 
one to another rapidly, it is well to delay and drill constantly on 
numerous equations, writing an equation for every reaction ; also 
work a number of practical problems under each element. The 
working of problems shows the student the practical value of the 
science and impresses its truths upon his mind. 

But some say the proper way to teach chemistry is to let each 
student in the laboratory work out for himself a knowledge of the 
science. This is doubtless true, where we have the laboratories and 
the apparatus. By all means, the teacher should not cease to urge 
upon the pupils to perform all the experiments, if it is possible for 
them to do so, but for a long time to come chemistry must be taught in 
many schools where laboratories for the pupils do not exist. Chem- 
istry must be taught, and if it cannot be taught in the correct way, 
we must do the best we can for our pupils. 

To sum up all : 1. The teacher should have a competent knowl- 
edge of the subject-matter, and have learned in a practical mancer 
the art of experimentation. 2. The student should have prepared 
for the work bv acquiring a knowledge of natural philosophy. 3. 
Progress should be slow, drills constant and thorough. 4. The lec- 
ture experiments should precede the recitation and care be taken 
not to have an excess of experiments. 5. The lecture and recitation 
should be well illustrated with samples of the element and the com- 
pounds studied. 6. When possible, every student should have the 
opportunity of becoming practically acquainted with the subject 
by laboratorv work. 7. The reviews should be constant, system- 
atic, thorough. 8. The class should receive constant drill in writing 
equations and solving practical problenui. 

George G. Grofp. 

Schoolmasters will I keep within m^ house 
Fit to instruct her youth. To cunning men 
T will be very kind ; and liberal 
To my own children in good bringing up. 
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QmlribuUd, 

TEACHING LITERATURE TO CHILDREN * 

It would seem no more than reasonable to suppose that those 
methods of study which within the past few years have rendered 
other subjects much more easily comprehended by, and more in- 
teresting to children, should lead to the same results when applied 
to the study of literature. As, therefore, in teaching the elements 
of science, the pupils are first placed in the possession of the facts 
before their attention is turned to the underlying principles, and as, 
in teaching our language, there must be a clear idea of the object 
represented by a certain written sign before the sign itself can be re- 
membered, so it would seem that before we attempt to tell children 
anything about a certain somebody, named, perhaps, Longfellow or 
Whittier, we must be satisfied that they feel some special interest in 
these particular individuals. They care no more to be told when 
Longfellow was born or where he lived, than to learn the same facts 
about Hobbs or Nobbs, unless they have first found out that he did 
something in which they are a thousand times more interested than 
in anythm^ ever done by the said Hobbs or Nobbs. Evidently, 
then, the first step to be taken by the child in commencing this 
study is to commit to memory some of the shorter poems of our 
standard authors. 

Children naturally love poetry; those who cannot and even those 
who will not read it for themselves are always eager for the teacher 
to read it to them. They remember it, too, quite readilv, and will 
take up with the metre of a new piece with surprising quicKuess — too 
quickly sometimes, as is shown by the sing-song into which they are 
so apt to throw themselves. I believe, too, that many children who, 
when young, had this fondness for verse, lose it as they grow older 
unless care is taken to cherish and develop it. 

Although few of our so-called standard authors have written 
poems entirely adapted to the capacity of those in our primary schools, 
there are many stanzas drifting about which the youngest school child 
can understand and enjoy, and the verses of which are far from being 
trashy baby talk. This we should on no account make use of. Little 
stories in verse, pretty descriptions, /noral lessons, anything that the 
little ones seem to enjoy they might learn. And always let them 
copy what they are learning into their note-books, even if the hand- 
writing is no more than legible. This should be insisted upon 
throughout the whole course. Those in every grade except the 
lower should have a poetry book, kept neatly covered, in which to 
copy everything that tney commit. 

The first class above tne primary may be introduced to Whittier 
or Longfellow ; — which of the two is taken up first makes very little 
difierence. Suppose you try the Village Blacksmith, First read the 
poem to them as a whole, or, if you like better, let each stanza pre- 

* Read before the Friends' Teachers' Association of Philadelphia, lOmo. 
6th, 1883. 

- 6 
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sent itself as something new when you give it to them to be learned. 
Copy accurately upon the blackboard the first one or two stanzas 
(depending upon the grade of scholars). Read it over to them, then 
in concert with them ; then take it line by line until they can repeat 
it, giving the proper emphasis and inflections. Explam every worn 
that they may not understand. Let them tell you why a smith has 
** brawny " arms, and with a little care some bright boy can be maae 
to suggest that the smith might have received his name from tbe 
heavy blows with which he smites his anvil. Somebody wUl be 
anxious to give his experience in a smith's shoo. Listen to him. 
What a chance for a little lesson in worldly wisdom when the poet 

says : , , . ,^ r 

" He lookB the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man " I 
Study carefully each stanza day by day in the same way, wid any 
facts that you may know in regard to the poem, even if not ^^^ecUy 
suggested by the text, will be eagerly listened to. Tell that the 
ground upon which this shop and chestnut tree once stood is now 
built up as part of a great city, and, most interesting of all, that the 
school children of this town not very long ago gave to the poet 
Longfellow a grand arm-chair made from the wood of this very 
chestnut tree. He, in return, wrote them a very pretty poem of thanks, 
which you can either read to your class then, or promise them the 
pleasure of studying it at no distant day. All this time they will 
not rest satisfied with knowing nothing about the man who has 
written so pleasantly of the BlaekmUh. They are anxious to hear 
about him, and will remember many things you may tell them of 
him. Show them a photograph of the man and of his home ; — such 
pictures as came out with an article in Seribner's a few years ago 
have a great interest. Let them learn other poems by the same 
hand ; and as it is impossible to learn everything, read to them, or 
with them, parts of 2%e Building of Ae Ship, of Hiawatha, of 
Evangdine if you choose, and such other poems as you think 
will interest them. 

Some mouths may in this way be profitably given to Longfellow. 
Then let Whittier be taken up ; and one of the best things to be^in 
with is the Barefoot Boy. There is something about this quite 
fascinating to the children's minds, — ^they are particularly pleased 
with the poet's confession, " I was once a barefoot bo^ ;" and this 
gives the teacher a capital opportunity to ask them to find out what 
else they can about his childhood. 

Follow the same course with this that you did with the BUtek- 
gmithy explaining every allusion and bringing in what interesting 
facts you can in connection with it, showing pictures always of the 
poet, his home and surroundings. As a companion piece to Long- 
fellow's Building of the Ship, Whittier's Shipbuilders might next 
be studied, and whenever there is time, read from the Ballads, 
from Snowbound, from anything not too old for them to understand. 
After thus serving an apprenticeship, as it were, to our two best 
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poets, the way will be prepared for taking up Lowell, Bryant, Ten- 
ujson, and Elizabeth B. Browning, and then comes the whole 
range of the rich literature of our mother tongue. 

WiLMER P. Leeds. 



In discussing the subject mentioned in last paper, Henry N. 
Hoxie made the following remarks : 

In the present crowded condition of courses of study in prepa- 
ratory schools, he saw no place for English literature as a separate 
branch earlier than the age of fifteen or sixteen years. Not a 
little, however, up to this age can be done indirectly through the 
weekly or monthly school recitations and declamations, and very 
much through the agency of the everyday School Reader. He spoke 
of the educating literary influences of these Readers, with their choice 
selections from representative authors, as permanent and powerful,;and 
of their subsequent charm of association and old-time remembrance. 

At the ases even of fifteen or sixteen not a great deal can be 
accomplished ; still, what is attempted should be well done. 

Our scheme of liberal education, moreover, provides for the 
knowledge and discipline of English literature as the complement 
of the ancient literatures. Greek and Roman letters are the 
expression to the pupil of the ancient mind in its worship of form, 
beauty, elegance, proportion, and strength-^the perfect expression 
of the finite with the thoughts and feelings of a world that nas per- 
ished, but which is still molding our own literature and times. 
Modem European letters express the modern mind, enlightened by 
Divine revelation in the worship of the infinite. And of these mod- 
ern literatures, none in all Europe, perhaps, takes precedence or 
equals that of England. The pupil is thus subjected to the widest 
influence of both in the combination of the two. 

He advocated the selection of a few leading works in prose, such 
as Bacon's Advancement of Learning, Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, 
Book I; Milton's Speech for tlie Liberty of Unlicensed Printing, .& 
few chapters of Gibbon, Locke's Conduct of the Human Understand- 
ing (enough to get the nature and scope of the treatise), and 
Burke's Reflections on the French Revolution. These books are repr 
resentative and thoroughly English. In poetry, he mentioned Spen- 
ser, Milton, Wordsworth, Robert Browning, and Tennyson. He 
had found it worked well to take some one great potem, as the 
Paradise Lost or Dante s Commedia, and with thorough mastery of 
its lesson and meaning, stamp it, as it were, on the class, so that they 
become charged with it as a life possession. He then gave his own 
method of procedure in so doing. 

"Find out first what you want to say, and then make it clear. 
Make it as clear as if the man you were writing for had never heard 
of the subject before. Do not be afraid to repeat, or to use common 
words. Use any words, repeat, hammer it in — only make it clear." 
— Horace Oreeley, 
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CoHiribiUed, 

REMARKS ON "TEACHING TRUTHFULNESS." 

In an article which appeared in The Student some months 
ago, entitled, " Teaching Truthfulness," it was stated that circum- 
stances may arise when teachers should hesitate to question their 
pupils, because such a course would teach them to be untruthful. 

These questions, no doubt, have reference to disorder ; but when 
teachers fail to investigate misconduct for fear of teaching untruthful- 
ness or fi)r other causes, it often gives the children an idea that they are 
afraid their efforts will be unsuccessful, and establish the fact that 
they are unable to govern their schools. These ideas encourage 
children to have inuch their own way, and when things are carried 
to such an extent that it becomes positively necessary for teachers 
to interfere, they have a good deal of trouble, which might be 
avoided by having taken proper action when the first offense 
occurred. 

It is not confessing a fault that teaches children to be untruthful- 
it is the fear of punisnment ; and if teachers would not punish chil- 
dren so vigorously, even though it be in a mild way, much of this 
danger of teaching untruthfulness would be avoided. 

When teachers sympathize with the children under their care 
and gain their confidence and affection, their rules will seldom be 
disobeyed ; and when anything irregular occurs, there will be a 
little penitent to tell all about it. 

Wm. B. Kirkbride. 



I believe in those schools where boys can learn trades. Peter 
the Great quit his throne, and went off to learn how to build a ship, 
and he learned from stem to stern, from hull to mast, and that was 
the beginning of his greatness. I know a young man who was poor 
and smart, and a friend sent him to one of those schools up North, 
and he stayed two years, and came back as a mining engineer and a 
bridge-builder, and last year he planned and built a cotton factory 
and is getting a large salary. How many boys are there who can 
tell what kind of native timber will bear the heaviest burdens, or 
why you take wl^ite oak for one part of a wagon and ash for another, 
or what timber will last longest under water, and what out of the 
water? How many know sandstone from limestone, or iron from 
manganese? How many know how to cut a rafter or a brace with- 
out a pattern ? How many know which turns the fastest — the top of 
the wheel or the bottom, as the wagon moves along the ground? 
How many know how steel is made, and how a snake can climb a 
tree? 

How many know that a horse gets up before, and a cow gets up 
behind, and the cow eats grass from her, and the horse eats to him ? 
How many know that a surveyor's mark upon a tree never gets any 
higher from the ground, or what tree bears fruit without bloom ? — 
Exchange. 
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SdeOed, 

THE TEACHER'S CONSCIENCE. 
By Chablbs W. Eliot. 

la most respects the teacher's conscience shoald cloeely resemble 
the conscience of other inteliigeot and well-trained members of the 
community. Thus, it hardly needs to be said that teachers, like 
other people, ought to be just, temperate, neat, patient, gentle, and 
punctual. These are duties of universal obligation, which are no 
more and no less binding upon teachers as individuals than upon 
other men ; but in view of tne publicity and scope of the teacher's 
function, the commuuity has undoubtedly a greater interest in the 
practice of these ordinary virtues on the part of its teachers than on 
the part of most of its members. The character and conduct of 
most people influence, outside of their own families, only a small 
number of adult associates ; but the teacher serves as an example 
and guide for lar^e numbers of observant, susceptible, imitative 
youth. The conscience of the teacher sets a standard of conscience 
for his pupils ; his daily conduct supplies their most impressive lesson, 
and it is his highest function to develop and train their sense of duty. 
The teacher who, as the result of all his intercourse with his pupils, 
has strengthened in their hearts the authority of the "I ought" and 
" I ought not," has rendered them the best service which one human 
being can render to another. 

To many conscientious teachers it is a formidable thought that 
their ultimate influence may depend upon qualities in themselves of 
which they are unconscious, or which at least they have never de- 
signedly either cultivated or repressed. Almost every grown-up 
person who reflects upon the efiect which each of his several teachers 
nad upon him, is surprised to find that some subtle or rarely mani- 
fested quality, some occasional act, perhaps inconsistent with the 
general character, some habit seemingly of small moment, made 
much deeper impression upon him than the obvious qualities, regular 
modes of action, and apparently important habits of the teacher. A 
man of many accomplishments, of dignified presence, and refined 
character, is the head of a lar^e school for a generation ; and in the 
end it appears that the most vivid impressions which his old pupils 
retain of him are that he was very clean and always tidily dressed, 
and that his speech was singularly clear and accurate. Another man, 
slovenly, quick-tempered, rough in speech, and almost brutal in 
manners, is chiefly remembered for the manliness with which he 
occasionally confessed his errors and retracted his wrongful accusa- 
tions. A college professor teaches, prays, and exhorts with signal 
power, before a rapidlv flowing stream of youn^ men ; and thirty 
years afterward a sudden pall falls upon a cheerful company of his 
former pupils, themselves grown gray, as they recall how he used to 
tell his classes on what passages of the text-book they would be taken 
up at the annual examination before the unsuspecting visitors. A 
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young man of moderate parts and feeble health struggles through a 
few years of service in a great school before he dies. He was but 
a poor teacher ; yet hundreds of men will never forget the unaffected 
reverence with which he repeated every morning the Lord's Prayer. 
Perhaps this picture which he left upon his pupib* minds has been 
as useful to them as the arithmetic and grammar, which he failed to 
teach them, would have been. The practical lesson to be drawn 
from such fitcts as these is that a teacher needs an active imagina- 
tion and a conscience watchful and quick — an imagination which 
enables him to see himself through young eyes, and a conscience 
which is sensitive at all times, and which takes cognizance of things 
incidental and seemingly trivial, as well as of things great and fre- 
quently recurring. 

Within the proper limits of this paper room may perhaps be found 
to discuss, very briefly, four points of a teacher's duty which are not 
always much emphasized ; namely, his duty to cultivate in his 
pupils: 1. The spirit of inquiry. 2. Exactness or truthfulness. 3. 
The historical sense. 4. The sense of honor. 

1. It is the too common habit of elders to repress, or try 
to repress, in children and young people, the spirit of inquiry 
which is natural to them, and to make them accept an answer, 
explanation, or decision based on authority, instead of en- 
couraging them to reach their own conclusion through ade- 
quate investigation. Linguistic studies foster, in both teachers 
and pupils, the inclination to rely on usage; mathematical 
studies cultivate the taste for logical demonstration, and scientific 
studies, of all the studies accessible to children, are best adapted to 
develop and train a just and genuine spirit of inquiry. Now, a 
daring spirit of investigation into the laws of nature, the customs 
and traditional opinions of society, tbe forms and processes of gov- 
ernment, and the rules and results of trade, is characteristic of the 
times, and it is of the utmost importance that not only the few 
leaders of opinion, but the common people also, should understand 
what candid research is and implies. No adult who thinks at all 
can, in these days, help inhaling the pervading atmosphere of free 
inquiry, and every child should be early habituated to it. The 
teacher should seize every opportunity to make his pupils inquire, 
observe, and reason for themselves on every subject which can be 
brought within the range of their intelligence. He should use every 
means to restrict the appeal to authority and to strengthen the habit 
of reasonable inquiry and consequent determination for one's self. 
Even when enforcing that unhesitating obedience which is often 
necessary to the well-CHBing of a school, the republican teacher should 
remember that submission to a law the grounds of which are under^ 
stood and accepted, makes citizens, but that submission to an arbi- 
trary command from fear of punishment, makes slaves. 

2. Another very important habit which it is the duty of the 
teacher to inculcate, is the habit of exactness or truthfulness of 
thought and speech. A great step has been made in this direction 
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ivhen a child has been taught that it is a hard thing to get at a fact, 
to prove a proposition, or to establish a truth. Very few adults have 
any idea how hard this process is in history, language, philosophy, 
esthetics, natural science, or indeed any department of knowleage. 
It is a natural tendency in children and all uninstructed persons to 
accept unattested facts and unproved conclusions which happen to 
fall in with their preconceived notions or prejudices. This tendency 
it is the duty of the teacher to combat at every turn and with it the 
similar tendency to generalize hastily from a few instances. All 
practice in exact observation and exact description cultivates truth- 
fulness, and this practice it should be the care of the conscientious 
teacher to provide. It is all-important that the teacher set an 
example of truth&lness. If he pretend to a knowledge which he 
does not possess, if he hesitate to avow on occasion his ignorance or 
his need of further study, if he be loose and slipshod m his own 
statements and descriptions, he must not expect to succeed in teaching 
the children who are exposed to his influence to be truthful. Perfect 
candor is an indispensaole quality in a teacher. Children are very 
quick to detect anv lack of this virtue in their instructors and gov- 
ernors; indeed, like all inexperienced persons, they are prone to 
attribute deceitful conduct to honest people. 

3. Again : it is the duty of the teacher to cultivate in his pupils 
from a very early age the sense that they are bound by indissoluble 
ties to past and to future generations ; that they cannot live to them- 
selves alone; that they belong not only to a family, but to a town, 
a State, and a nation, and uiat they share in all the worth and 
wealth and all the barbarism and misery of their race. Biographies, 
&mily histories, local monuments, graveyards, town annals, public 
ceremonies and observances, and the social and political organization 
with which children come in contact, must be made the vehicles of 
these ideas of common interests, rights, and duties. Children and 
young persons are naturally selfish, absorbed in the eager pursuit, 
from moment to moment, of what seems to them good at the instant, 
without thought of their relation to others. This supreme selfishness 
the cultivation of the historical sense tends to moderate and subdue. 

4. Finally, the conscientious teacher ought to use every endeavor 
to implant in the minds of his pupils a nice sense of honor. This 
sentiment, which makes part of every fine or noble character, is at 
bottom a just sense of what is right, true, and generous; but as 
applied to one's own conscience, it is nearly equivalent to self-respect. 
Attributed in times past only to the privileged few, it must become 
the possession of the many, if free institutions are to ])rove durable. 
That increased attention to the cultivation of this sentiment is 
needed in schools of all grades may be inferred from the deplorable 
state of student opinion in colleges concerning such dishonorable 
practices as presenting false excuses, signing deceitful statements iu 
order to secure trivial or substantial advantages in violation of rules, 
answering falsely at roll-calls, and cheating at examinations. Young 
men who are guilty of these practices in the colleges of the Northern 
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States do not, in general, lose caste with their fellows thereby, and 
yet college students are the selected products of American schools, 
it is said — and it is to be hoped truly said — ^that in Southern colleges 
a wholesomer condition of public opinion prevails. The means of 
cultivating this sense of honor are chiefly these : In the first place, 
the conscientious teacher ought invariably to make profound dis- 
tinction between dishonorable offenses and those violations of neces- 
sary rules which may be inadmissible, indeed, but are not inherently 
vicious. It confounds all moral distinctions in the miuds of his 
pupils if a teacher rebuke and punish lack of application, nranks, 
or noise in the same manner as lying and cheating. Secondly, the 
teacher should invariably express the utmost reprooation of dishon- 
orable conduct. Thirdly, he should hold up for the admiration of 
his pupils the words and actions of men and women who have 
conspicuously exemplified the meaning and worth of honor. — 
Exchange. 

Pillow-smoothing Authors. — Cotton Mather says of our 
famous and excellent John Cotton, "the Father and Glory of 
Boston," as he calls him, that "being asked why in his Latter 
Days he indulged Nocturnal Sludies more than formerly, he pleas- 
antly replied, because I love to sweeten my mouih with a piece of Calvin 
before I ^o to sleep" Hot in the moutib, rather than sweet, we of 
to-day might think his piece of Calvin ; but as. a good many " night- 
caps are both hot and sweet as well as strong, we need not quarrel 
with the worthy minister who has been with the angels for more 
than two hundred years. 

It is a matter of no little importance that the mind should be in a 
fitting condition for sleep when we take to our pillows. The 
material " thought stopper," as Willis called it, in the shape of 
alcoholic drinks of every grade, from beer to brandy, has penalties 
and dangers I need not refer to. Still greater is the risk of having 
recourse to opium and similar drugs. I remember the case of one 
who, being fond of coffee, and in the habit of taking it at night, 
made very strong, found himself so wakeful after it that he was 
tempted to counteract its effects with an opiate. It led to the for- 
mation of a habit which he never got rid of. We must not poison 
ourselves into somnolence. 

Still we must sleep, or die, or go mad. We must get a fair amount 
of sleep, or suffer much for the want of it. Among the means for 
insuring peacefnl slumber at the right time, and enough of it, the 
frame of mind we take to bed with us is of the highest importance. 
Just as the body must have its ligatures all loosened, its close-fitting 
garments removed, and bathe itself, as it were, in flowing folds of 
linen, the mind should undress itself of its daily cares and thoughts 
as nearly as its natural obstinacy will permit it to do, and wrap 
itself in the lightest mental night-robes. 

Now there are books that make one feel as if he were in his dress- 
ing-gown and slippers, if not as if in his night-gown. I have found 
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a few such, and I have often finished my day with one of them, as 
John Cotton wound up his with Calvin. From a quarter to half an 
hour's reading in a book of this kind, just before leaving my library 
for the bed-room, has quieted my mind, brought in easy-going, placid 
trains of thought, which were all ready to pass into the state of 
dreamy forgetmlness, and taken the place which might have been 
held by the dangerous stimulant or the deadly narcotic. — Oliver 
Wendell Holmes in the Atlantic. 



SdeeUd. 

UNNATURAL "NATURAL HISTORY." 

John Burroughs writes charmingly about bees, birds, brooks, and 
other like subjects, and in his new book, Pepadon, has a chapter 
about nature and the poets. He says our poets are careless 
obeervers of nature, and make inexcusable blunders about birds, 
beasts, and flowers. He makes exceptions of Shakespeare and 
Tenn^^son, but other great names appear in his list of delinquents. 
We give a few of his examples, and some of our own, to show the 
kind of errors to which poets are liable. 

"Star that bringest home the bee." 

Burroughs says " the honey-bee does not stay out till starlisht." 
The solitary bee often stays out all night, and we have found them 
by lamplight on sunflowers, and have felt their stings too. Bryant 
writes of uie fringed gentians : 

" Thou waitest late and comst alone 
When trees are bare and birds have flown." 

The gentian has the companionship of asters, golden-rod^, and 
ladies* tresses; and thd frost that kills the forest-leaves kills ako the 
gentian. Emerson writes : 

"The mother-bird hath broken for her brood 
Their prison shells, or showed them from their nests." 

Both Statements are untrue ; nor is it true of another line that 
bobolinks feed their young with seeds; but rather insects are food 
for the young, and seeds for the old birds. Montgomery wrote : 

** Lichens purple, white and blue." 

We have before us a collection of one hundred species of lichens, 
and the more we look at them, the worse for Montgomery's line. 

" The trout floats dead in the hot stream/' 

is another line that seems unnatural. In Hood*s " Haunted House " 
we read : 

" The bats flew in and out, bird after bird." 

A line like this last one is enough to spoil the finest poem ever 
written. Fontaine*8 Fables make the carnivorous ant store up grains 
of wheat, and they abound in mistakes of nature. 

Our engravers, too, make like mistaJ^es in natural history. We 
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have seen, on costly London Christmas cards, butterflies with eight 
legs; and in school-books moths wilh the clubbed antennse of butter- 
flies. On a scrap-book before us is embossed a gilded bpehive, and 
the bees fly about with four legs. A Boston publishing-house issues 
a stylish business-card advertising botanies, and conspicuously dis- 
plays a beetle with four legs. The artist in Youth*s Companion 
makes the female cricket play on a fiddle, her ovipositor projecting 
behind ; whereas it is the male only who chirps with his wmgs, pr u 
you please, plays on a fiddle. 

A class in a high school was asked how many legs a fly has. 
Some said four, and some six. The same question was afterward 
put to a class in a grammar school, and one boy answered, two. 
Children will often tell you the butterfly has two wings. Spiders 
have two more legs than insects, but in a large school only one boy 
had ever noticed that difference. 

The moral of all this is, that our schools are at fiiult We spend 
eight years in ciphering, and perhaps as much in parsing. We 
send our boys to Boston to earn their living. They learn to engrave, 
and turn you out a fly with two legs. We teach Latin and Greek, 
which is all very well for the gentleman in slippers and the girl at 
Vassar or Wellesley. But perhaps the same young lady makes sour 
bread or will place her hand on her chest and tell the doctor she 
has a pain in her stomach. A boy may perhaps " cipher to kill," 
but can he see anything? Does he see anything and see it 
accurately? Agassiz made the student look at the same fish for 
three days, but finally he saw it. 

G. A. Wheelooe, in Journal of Education, 



Mental Overwobk. — ^There unquestionably is such a thing as 
overwork of the brain ; but it is by no means so common a thing as 
is claimed or supposed — especially in a grown person ; with children 
the danger is more imminent. A little worry in connection with a 
small amount of work by one in mature years, is far more likely to 
overtax the brain, or to break down the worker, than a great deal 
of work without worry. And if a man taxes his brain with alcohol 
or tobacco, it is of no use for him to lay his brain troubles to any 
legitimate work of the brain ; nor is it right for the ft-iends of such 
a man, when he has broken down, to talk of his failure as occasioned 
by overwork of his brain. Moreover, there is a great deal less 
danger from hard and steady brain-work, than from brain indolence 
or from irregular work of the brain. All statistics go to show that 
the larger percentage of insane patients are from classes in the com- 
munity doing least brain work, and that those whose brains are 
worked most steadily and severely live lon^^est, as a class, in com- 
parison with other classes. Men who are amiid of dying firom over- 
work of their brains, would commonly improve their prospects of a 
long life if they would work their brains more, and worry less about 
their brains. — 8» S. Times. 
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OBSERVATIONS IN SaENCE. 

The Comet of 1812. — ^In 1812, PonSy a French astronomer, dis- 
covered a little comet which gradually grew brighter till it became 
visible to the naked eye. It was never very bright, the tail being onlv 
about four times the diameter of the full-moon in apparent light. A 
computation of its orbit gave a period of about seventy or seventy-one 
years. 

The comet of 1812 is now visible in a telescope. On llmo. Ist, it will 
be a little west of Beta Draconis, and on 12mo. 1st, it will be half-way 
between this star and Vega. 

It is now (lOmo. 13th] a little mass of nebulous mist with a nucleus, but 
no tail. It will probaoly grow in brightness, and in the course of a 
month be visible to the naked eye. It will be brighter than at last ap- 
pearance from its more favorable position, but will be far below our bril- 
liant visitor of a year ago. As a partial compensation for this, it will be 
above the horizon in the evening, setting on Imo. 14th when at its 
brightest, about ten o'clock, and will then Ee on the equator in the con- 
steUation Pisces. I. S. 



Experiments at Home— Oentre of Qravity. — Experiment 6.— 
To find the centre of gravity of a body. Hang the body up by a string at- 
tached to any point. When it has come to rest, take a ruler and pencil 
and rule a line across the body in the exact direction in which the string 
points. With a little practice it may be done^ouite accurately, especially 
if the bodv be thin and have flat surfaces. Auer the mark is made, sus- 
pend the body by a string attached to some other i>oint, not in the first 
line, and the further from it the better. Again continue the direction of 
the string downward with the ruler and pencil. The two pencil lines 
will cross, and the point at which they cross is the centre or gravity of 
the body. If a support be placed there, the body will balance in any 
position. The sums of the leverages of all particles on opposite sides 
of this point are equal in whatever position the body may be placed. Of 
course, the centre of gravity is generally under the surface of a body. 
When the body is not thin and has not smooth surfaces, the method is 
more difficult to apply, as holes into the substance have to take the place 
of the pencil marxs on the surface. 

Experiment 7. — BevoltUion of bodies, or systems of bodies, around centre of 
gravity. Throw a convenient stick, such as a broom-handle, up into the 
air so that it will whirl end over end, and notice that it revolves around 
a point nearly in the middle. Now take a thin broom-stick, or flower-bed 
stake, and fasten securely a pound of lead to one end and an equallv 
large mass of cork, ra^, or some other li^ht substance to the other end. 
Again whirl it up, and notice that the stick and the light weight seem to 
revolve around tne lead. So the planets seem to revolve around the sun. 
Beally the sun and each particular planet revolve around the centre of 
gravity^ of the two. If the point in the above stick which will balance 
' the weights on the finger be marked, the mark will be seen to be sta- 
tionary as the revolution goes on. 

Experiment 8. — A body stable, when supported above centre of gravity. 
Take two sticks, each about one inch square and two feet long, and drive 
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a tenpenny nail through one, about one inch from the end. Place the 
other end of this stick on a table, hold it level by the nail end, and hang 
from it, close to the table, a bucket half-Aill of water. Thrust one end 
of the second stick into the bucket against the bottom, and push the 
bucket under the table until the other end of the stick can be slipped 
behind the projecting end of the nail. The bucket of water will now 
hang over the edge of the table without assistance. A notch, or another 
nail, to secure the bucket-handle will be a help. (If the Student 
would publish cuts, very few wards would suffice to suggest many of these 
experiments.) 

Experiment 9. — Another iUustraUon. Procure a heavy bottle with a 
cork, and thrust a sharp needle up through the cork so that the point may 
pr^ect upward about an inch. Stick securehr two pen-knives, or table 
forks, into another cork to make the form of an engine governor, or a 
letter V upside down. Now stick a pin into this last cork in such direc- 
tion, by trial, that the pin will be norizontal when the forks are sus- 
pended by it. Now carefully place the side of the pin on the point of 
the needle. It will stay there, and the " governor " may be rotated with 
considerable velocity. Eotate it by blowing against the fork handles. 

Experiment 10. — Centre of gravity seeks lowest position possible, 'Ld:f 
two base-ball bats on a floor, touching at the smaller endfs, and two or 
three inches apart (find hy trial) at the larger ends. Place a croauet ball 
at the smaller end. It will roll, apparently up hill, toward the otner end. 
Measure the actual height of the nail above the floor at the beginning 
and at the end of its journey. 

Experiment 11. — A chiM falls more easily them a man. Saw from a 
uniform stick two pieces, one twice as long as the other, and stand them 
on end on a board lying flat on a floor or table-top. Give this board a 
sudden push. The short stick will fall over much more promptly than 
the tall one. The centre of ^avity has but a small distance to move, 
and it quickly accomplishes it. When a man trips, he frequently has 
time to rearrange his body before the centre or gravity reaches the 
ground, and he thus saves a fall. G. C. 6. 



LITERARY NOTES. 

T%e Elements of Chemistry : For the Use of Academies, High-schools, and 
Colleges. By £. J. Houston, A. M. Philadelphia : Eldr^e & Brother. 
Price, $1.50. In the above work the author has succeeded in presenting, 
as he proposed, many of the latest developments of chemical science ; he 
has found room also for many other facts, older, but just as important. 
The chief merits of the work are the clearness with which the principles 
and important theories have been explained, and the excellent judg- 
ment displayed in the choice of matter. The compounds of carbon are 
discussed in a rather novel manner, but the facts are well presented. The 
faults of the book are mainly in the arrangement of the material, and 
do not differ from those exhibited in almost all text-books of like char- 
acter. The syllabuses which are met with so frequently in the book are 
of doubtful value. A student should begin as earlv as" possible to take 
his mental food as he finds it and prepare it himself, unless he is to re- 
main an intellectual child, dependent on the kindness of others for nour- 
ishment. The real value, however, of such a book can be best learned 
by trial, and we believe that no one who uses it will have much cause for 
complaint. 
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A Text-book on Pkyne», By Henry Kiddle, A. M. New York: 
William Wood h Co., 1883. This is a work based on Ganot's Physics, 
the aim of the " editor and compiler " havine been to eliminate from 
that work the calculation of formuln, and other matter requiring some 
knowledge of higher mathematics^ith a view to adapting it to the wante 
of pupils in elementary schools. The compiler's worK is fairly done, and 
the publidiers' is very well done. The book is a large octavo of 272 pages, 
on heavy, toned paper. Subjects of the ordinary range are treated, and 
at the end of eacn chapter are ** A Synopsis for Review,'' " Application 
of Principles," and (added to some chapters) "Problems for Exercise" — 
all valuable features. It is printed in two sizes of tvpe. Only the defi- 
nitions, however^ are in the larger type, so that the book is mostly " fine 
print," but this is leaded and not hard to read. Although designed for 
elementary schools, no attempt has been made, apparently, to make it a 
popular work, and we doubt whether the sound philosophical principles 
contained in it will impress themselves upon minds not well matured. 

C. C. B. 

Mineral Analysis. Designed by Geo. G. Groff^ M. D. Price to teachers, 
80 cents. Under the above title is published a book containing one hundred 
blanks, to be used in recording the analyses of minerals. Complete 
chemical analysis is apparently disregarded, and use is chiefly made of 
the wet and dry methoas of examination. If students can be taught by 
such helps to be methodical and accurate in their work, then these blanks 
will be welcomed by all teachers. It is, perhaps, unwise to claim that 
their use requires an exhaustive analysis of a mineral, but we feel sure 
that no one who employs them can fail to recognize their value. ' A 
syllabus used in describing the physical and chemical properties of min- 
erals accompanies the blanks. 

7%e Life of Martin Luther, by Jul ius Kdstlin, Professor at Halle. Trans- 
lated from the German. Edited by John G. Morris, D. D., LL. D. Beau* 
tifully illustrated. Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society, 1883. 
It is very fitting that an English translation of Prof. Xdstlin's Life of 
Luther should be published during the year in which the four hundredth 
anniversary of his birth takes place. With all his faults, Luther stands 
out as one of the ^eat men of the world's history— one who, living at the 
rij^ht time, and using the powers which were given him. produced results 
of which he never dreamed. While it is probable tnat some one else 
would have raised a voice against corruption and worldliness in the 
church, and have rebelled against Papal usurpation had Luther 
kept silence, it seems hard to imagine a man better suited for his work, 
more in consonance with the times in which he lived, more in sympathy 
with his countrymen, more truly patriotic, more earnest in support of the 
truth. Erasmus yr&A more learned, possessed of ereater powers of sar- 
casm, perhaps even more deeply religious, but he lacked the strong 
common Aense and the earnestness begetting decided action which was 
so characteristic of his ^reat German contemporary. The Oxford 
Beformers had tlieir place, out unless Luther, or some strong man like 
him, had revolted from the power of the Papacy the Protestant revolu- 
tion had been delayed for years. Much as there is in Luther's life that 
we are sorry for — his coarseness, his violence, his il liberality — we should 
never forget that if it had not been for him we should be very different 
from what we are, while Germany owes to him, more than to any other 
one man, the elements of her present greatness. 

Strange to say, there has been no good life of Luther accessible to the 
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English reader, Michelet's, a translation from the French and written 
by a Boman Catholic, being one of the best. Of Prof. Kdstlin's work we 
expect much, for of it, in the original German, Froude has said : " At last 
we have a Li/e of Luther which deserves the name. * Lives,' there have 
been many m various languages, and details more or less accurate in 
Histories of the Information, but a biography which would show us 
Luther in all respects — ^as a child, as a man, aft the antagonist of Popes 
and princes, and as a father and householder in his own home, as he 
appeared to the world, and as he appeared to his wife and children and 
his personal friends — for such a biography Europe has waited till the eve 
of tne four hundredth anmversarv of his birth.'' It is a great disappoint- 
ment, therefore, to find the translation marred by very £req[uent German 
idioms, and written in a st^le far from attractive. The editor apologizes 
for all shortcomings, excusing them on the ground of the haste in pre- 

Earation which was necessary in order that the translation might appear 
efore the anniversary of Luther's birth, which occurs on the 10th of the 
present month. We miss, also, the " series of carefully engraved por- 
traits from the best pictures of Luther himself, of his wife and family, 
and of all the most eminent men with whom his work forced him into 
friendship or coUibion." In place of them we have a number of cheap- 
looking wood-cuts, apparently works of imagination, designed by some 
second-class artist. We can but hope that a new edition will soon be 
called for in which errors will be corrected and omissions supplied ; 
until such time, in spite of its faults, the present work must be the stand- 
ard life of the great Keformer. A short bibliography of Luther is sub- 
joined : 

BIOGRAPHIES. 

Luther's Leben, Von Julius Kditlin. Leipzig, 1883. Translated. 
Philadelphia, 1883. 

Life. By Michelet. Translated by Hazlett. Bohn's Librarjr London. 

Table Talk, with Sketch of Life by A. Chalmers. Bohn's Library. 

Luther and his Times, J. E. Biddle. 

Life and Times. H. E. Lee. Boston. 

Luther and the Lutherans. Jno. Scott. New York. 

Martin Luther and his Work. J. H. Tread well. New Plutarch Series. 
New York, 1882. 

Luther. Bunsen. Reprinted from 8th edition of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

HISTORIES OF THE REFORMATION. 

Era of Protestant Revolution. F. Seebohm. Epoch Series. (Written 
by a Friend and by far the most interesting and graphic account of the 
Reformation Period.) 

Period of the Reformation. Hausser. London. (From the German.) 

History of the Reformation. G. P. Fisher. New York. Excellent. 

Oieseler^s Ecclesiastical History. Volume iv. New York. (From the 
German.) Very high authority. • 

Rankers History of the Reformation in Germany. (From the German.) 
London and Philadelphia. Very highest authority. English transla- 
tion out of print. 

jyAubignt^s History of the Reformation. New York. Graphic, but 
partisan. 

ESSAYS. 

J. A. Froude. " Luther and Erasmas.'' Short Studies on Great Sub^ 
jects. First Series. 
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J. A. Froude. Luther. Cbniemparary Review. July and August, 
1888. Reprinted in LitteWB Living Age, July 28th, September 8th, 1888. 
Carlyle. Heroes and Hero Worship, 

Sir James Stephen. " Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography." London. 
T. Hedge. " Prose Writers of Germany." Philadelphia : D. Masson. 



T. Hedge. " Prose Writers of Germany." Philadelphia : D. Masson. 
"Luther's Devil." 

CONTROVERSIAL. 

Audin. Life of Luther. (By a Roman Catholic). "A Storehouse 
of Calumnies." 

Sir William Hamilton. " Discussions in Philosophy and Literature." 
New York. 

J. C. Hare. " Vindication of Luther." London. Reply to above and 
other attacks. A. C. T. 



A Brief HUtory of AncieiU, Mediceval, and Modem Peoples, with some 
account of their monuments, institutions, arts, manners, and customs. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. New York and Chicago, 1888. In striking contrast 
to the work just mentioned in point of mechanical execution is Barnes' 
General History, which the publishers have spared no expense to make 
attractive. Seldom have we seen a book of the same size so full of ex- 
cellent, real illustrations and clearly printed maps. The ** reading refer- 
ences " at the end of the different periods are well and fairly selected 
and* the tables of chronology and black-board analyses are carefully 
drawn up. The " Historical Recreations," or subjects for essays at the 
end of the book, are a new feature to us, and might be made useful and 
interesting in class work. It is impossible to speak decidedly of a book 
intended for school use until it has oeen tested in the class-room, but the 
present work is an attractive one, and seems to be one of the best of its 
kind. At the same time, it is a question whether the demand for con- 
densed hi9t6ries has not called forth works too compact for the amount 
of detail attempted to be covered. It is no easy task to compress the 
history of four thousand years into a duodecimo volume of 600 pages ; 
it is a still harder one to put the facts thus collected into the heaa of an 
average youth. 

The three parts of this pleasing book — Ancient, Mediceval, and Modem 
Peoples — may also be had separately. A. C. T. 



77ie Wilmington Collegian, Vol. It No. 1, reaches us. The tone is 
excellent. Among other good things we notice a paper on College En- 
dowment, which we hope to reprint. 



NOTES FROM SCHOOLS. 

Damascus Academy commenced fall term on the 8d inst. It has an 
attendance of about sixtv students. The work of the term is progressing 
quite satisfactorily. Relation between teacher and students very pleas- 
ant, with promise of a profitable year to students. 

Israel P. Hole. 

Oakwood Seminary.— We have eighty-five scholars in all. This 
year there has been a considerable amount of new furniture purchased, 
and a good deal of repairing done, so that internally, I think the build- 
ings were never before in so good a condition. J. L. Pope. 
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Bloomingdale Academy.— We opened this year fifty per cent, 
ahead of our last yearns record ; we now enroll ninety-three. We have no 
primary department, fully one-half are studying beyond the common 
School branches. r>. W. Dennis. 

Penn College has opened with fifty in the College, and sixty-four 
in the Preparatory. Prof. C. E. Tebbetts has been made Professor of 
Mathematics, and Erasmus Haworth, a eraduate of Kansas Umveraity, 
who spent a year in post-graduate work in Johns Hopkins, has been 
made Professor of Natural Science. B. Tbueblood. 



ITEMS. 

—The first seven years ought to be sacred to play,— that happy play 
by which children grow into their powers, with infinite delight in them 
and in the objects upon which they are exercised. This joyous instinct 
of pleasure in possession is the birthright of infancy. What the child 
chiefly needs is freedom. It learns inevitably, as the butterfly learns the 
exquisite art of navigating the air. Forty years ago we were told that the 
young birds were taught to fly ; this seems very doubtful to-day. The 
young birds learn to fly; the' parents watch the experiment, evidently 
with deep interest ; probably they give encouragement and warning, but 
the flying comes of itself. The child has an insatiable desire to know ; his 
interest in the objects about him — in ideas— is unfailing, inappeasable. 
The love of knowledge for its own sake is not so common a passion with 
adults. How has it been quenched?— iV. E. Journal of JSducatum. 

— ^The survival of the unfittest finds an example in those schools which 
are yet teaching permutation, progressions, circulating decimals, insur- 
ance, annuities, compound interest, English money, and the like, in 
arithmetic. Similar unpractical topics waste the pupils* time in other 
subjects. The amount of live practical matter at hand is so great that 
there is no excuse except ignorance for using such dead matter. — Minn. 
Journal of Education, 

— ^The main purpose of education is not to promote success in life, but 
to raise the standard of life itself; and this object can be attained only by 
those higher studies which call forth the powers of reason, moral feeling, 
and artistic taste. Even in professional education, our aim ought rather 
to be usefiilness in life than mere success, and we have great distrust of 
all theories of education that put success in the first place. * * * 
We believe that education should be of a kind in sympathy with the 
present age, and that it should by no means neglect to fit its recipient 
for the struggle of life ; but we object to Professor Jevon's theory because 
it puts worldly success before the pursuit of beauty and truth ; and we 
should be sorry to see such theories find acceptance with American edu- 
cators. — Century, 

— The country needs more directive power, not individual manipula- 
tive ability. The advent of machinery has created a demand for a new 
application of power in civilization, which power can be obtained only 
by discipline — the discipline from mental, not from manual training. 
It matters not so much what studies are used in its obtaining, as it does 
the manner and degree of drill in training.-— ^aron Gove^ Denver , Col. 



REUBEN HAINES 

GIVES BPBCIAL ATTENTION TO CAREFUL AND TRUSTWOBTHY 

ANALYSIS OF DRINKING-WATER. 

To aacertain Ito freedom from Sewaf^ Contamination. Pore Water Is of prime neoesalty to 
Health, but most wells near dweUlnfl^-honses are liable to be contaminated. 

TYPHOID FEVER 

IN RURAL AND SUBURBAN DISTRICTS IS GENERALLY CAUSED BT 

POLLUTED WATER. 
4^ Hare your woU-water examined. ^ Bend for printed direotione^^ft 

REUBEN HAINES, Analytical Chemist, 

No. 788 SANSOM STREET, Philadelphia. 

L. B. MCCLEES & CO., 

GENERAL SCHOOL FTJRNISHBHS, 

FROM 

THB PRIMARY SCHOOL TO THE COLLBOE. 

KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES of all kinds a specialty. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

X^ B. Af cOI^KSH Sd OO., 

1026 Aroh Street, Philadelphia, Pa 

r ' — — 

Tli6 km Etotiona l Swm oI Sctool ml Collets Wooks. 

The following list of Standard Text-Books, selected from the ahove well-known 
Series, is commended to Teachers and School Officers as embodying fresh, practical, and 
thorough Manuals in the various branches of School and Collegiate Instruction : 

Swinian'e Spellers* Swiaton'a Readers. Sander*s Spellers. Hew C^raded 
Readers. Sheldon's Readers. Catheart's Literarj Reader. Sander's Union 
Readers. Webster's Dietlonarles. Spenoerian Penmanship. Standard Snpple- 
mantanr Readers. Swinton's Geoeraphiee and Histories. Gnyot's Oeographiee* 
FaaqneUo's French Conrse. DIToodlmry's Qerman Course. Rohinson's Ifathe- 
matioa. Kerl's Grmnunars. Well's Grammar. White's Industrial Drawins. 
Well's Natural Philosophv. Cooler's Seienoe Books. Gray's Botanies. Dana's 
Oeolosieii. Townsend's ClTil Gevemment. Bryant A Stratton's Bookke ey in s . 
Lanquellier A Monsanto's French Course. Etc., etc etc. 

ConreBpondenee la solleltedf and 'vrlll reeelT'e prompt and eareftei attention. 

FaT-orable rates for introduetton and for ooidee for examination. Catalofpnes and 
DeaertptlT'e Cirenlam free on applleatlon. 

IYISON» BLAKEJIIAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, 

708 AXi.d 700 IBxr^AdT^T-AjTy SO". "V. 

ARTISTS' MATERIALS. 

Oil and Water Color Painting Materials; 
Larae Variety of STUDIES FOR DRAWING AND PAINTING. 

And numerous other Articles for Decorating ; 

TAPE8TBT COLORS AND CAHTAS', 

Zilt3a.08rx«.p33.*xs\ Stc3a.exa' •xjA. Eaa.8rra.vexa' ■Peola, 

BmmSESS' AITS BBAVaBTSUEH'S 8TJ?FLIS8. 

JA]SrEirTZZ7& WEBER, formerly JANENTZZ7 & CO., 

tlM CHESTNUT STRCCT, PHILAOELPHM 






>7W^«MM^ ^^Ldiu ^c, ^K. 



DANIEL MoLEOD. WM. T. COOPER. 

825 Market Street, Philadelphia, 

BLANK BOOKS, STATIONERY, 

CAEDS, FANCY SOODS, etc., etc. 

Blank Books of anj size and style made to order. 

Agents for Whitall's Planispheres and Heliotellas. 

LEATHER GOODS. SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

THE TEACHERS' 
AND STUDENTS' 



LIBRARY 



25 70LS. IN ONE I The Greatest Work for Teaeliers Eyar Published. 

CONTENTS S 1^® Common Branches, Natural Sciences, Civil Government, School Law, Composition and 
Rhetoric, Parliamentary Usases, Methods of Teaching, School Management, Mythology, General History, U. S. 
History, oookkecping, General Literature^ How to Study and Use Bookstall the systems ofOutlininginuse, thousands 
of Test Questions. ModtU for parsing, for analysis, for Solutions in Mental and Written Arithmetic, Letter Writing, 
etc., a copious Index referring to every subject in the book, and a Glossary of Difficult Terms and Biographical Facts, etc. 

One large ootavo vol., 532 pp., olear type and excellent print. 

The teacher who is prepariog for examination, or who is overworked, can accomplish more with this work 
in ashort time than in any other way. Text*books on each of the subjects given would cost $30 ; this book costs only $3. 
No fact necMsary to an excellent underatanding of each subject la omitted. 

Indorsad b7 State Superintendents, Educators, and Edueatlonal Press of the Union. 

' It seems to me to be a whole library in itself. In £fict, the wonder is, that so much reliable information on such 



a variety of subjects of interest to teachers and students should be given in one volume of 532 pages. In my judgment 
the book deserves and will have a lai^e circulation." J*^^' ^- Sladb, State Supt. Public Inst., lU. 

" Vigorous, practical, and comprehensive." L. S. CroRNKX.L, State Supt. Public Inst., Colorado. 

" I have examined the * Teachers' and Students' Library' with some care, and must say it is the best publication 
for teachers that I have ever seen." J. A. Smith, State Supt. Public InsL, .Mississippi. 

" Last autumn I examined the work and gave it a hearty recommendation. Further examination has only added to 
my high opinion of its value. I know of no single work containing more important and valuable information for the 
teacher." N. A. Lucb, State Supt. Public Inst., Maine. 

"To the inexperienced teacher, it contains more helps than anv other book of which we have any knowledge. 
School officers should see that every teacher's desk has this work for nandy reference " Nbw Eng. Jour, op Ed. 

" An excellent work from beginning to end. It is truly a teacher's library, for it contains the general prindpies of 
every science ordinarily taught in the common schools. We can heartily commend the book It is cneap, useful, 
and issued in attractive style?' Pennsylvania Schooi. JoirRNAL. 

Three large editions have been called for within one year : A fact which shovrs what the public think of it. 

Prioe, Cloth, Beveled Board, MarUed Edffee $3.00« 

^ Lilirary Leather, HarUed Edffee $3.7ft* 

ja ^\ ^* Ikl "Pi ^2 Wanted everywhere. The right man can easily clear $zoo per month. Specimen pages, 
^% ^1 Eb IV I CP terms, etc., sent on application. Write at once for territory, as the best is being taken, 

T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Cliioaco, m. 

JOHN B. BUCKS, deneral Agent for PemuylTUilB, Myentown, LebuMm Co., Fir. 



MlCiOiOOPiS, TELISOOPES, 

FIELD GLASSES, 




THERMOMETERS, 
BAROMETERS, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS, 
DRAWING STATIONERY, 
SPECTACLES, EYE GLASSES, &c. 



Catalogue* aafoUows, sent on ttppUeation: 

Part 1st — Mathematical Instruments, . . . . 162 pagei. 

" 2nd — Optical Instruments 188 " 

" 3rd — Magic Lanterns and Views 150 " 

" 4th— Physleal Instruments, • 188 " 

JAMES W^. QUEEN &l CO., 

024 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 



WHITALL, TATUM & CO., 

410 RACE STREET, Philadelphia, 
46 and 48 BAECLAT STBEET, New York. 



CHEMICAL GLASSW^ARE 

FOR 

lABORATORIES, COLLEGES, MUSEUMS, 

ASSAYING WORKS, INSTITUTES OF TECHNOLOGY, 

ACADEMIES, &€• 



ALSO, 

DRUGGISTS' GLASSWARE, 

HonKBopaitliie Vials, Dnggiitt' SondilM, U 



HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 



FACULTY. 

THOMAS CHASE, LL.D., PresH and Prof. Philology and Literature. 

PLINY EARLE CHASE, LL.D., Professor of Philosophy and Logic. 

ISAAC SHABPLESS, Sc. D., Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy. 

ALLEN C. THOMAS, A. M., Professor of Rhetoric and History. 

LYMAN BEECHER HALL, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry and Physics. 

EDWIN DAVENPORT, A. M., Professor of Greek and LaUn. 

CHARLES E. GAUSE, J&., S. B., Instructor in Mathematics. 

, Instructor in Physical Calture. 

CHARLES M. BURNS, Jb Instructor in Drawing. 

W. EARL MORGAN, A.M., Assistant in the Observatory. 

WILLIAM F. WICKERSHAM, Assistant in the Library. 



HAVEBFORD COLLEGE is situated on the Pennsylvania R. R.. nine miles wcat of 
Philadelphia, on a tract of 215 acres, 60 acres of which are laid, out in ornameatal 
grounds. The situation is unusually beautiful and healthM. 

Babglat Hall, a large granit» building, finished in 1877, gives to the students 
private bed rooms and pleasant studies. 

There are two Coubses. the Classical and the SciEirriFic. In the Classical, Latin 
is required throughout, while Greek and Mathematics are elective in the latter part of 
the course. In the Scientific, Greek is omitted, and Latin is required through the first 
year only. A limited number of elective studies are arranged in the Junior and Senior 
years, so that students can choose such as are adapted to their wants. 

The LiBKAKY contains over 14,000 weU selected volumes. Oare is taken to exclude 
books of fiction and injurious literature. The books may be freely used, and a full card 
catalogue fiicilitatea reference. The best foreign and American Periodicals are taken. 

The Observatoby is the best in the vicinity of Philadelphia, and Students in 
Astronomy have more practice with the instruments than in almost any other Ck)llege in 
the country. A new 10-inch Clark refractor is in process of construction. 

The Chemical Laboratoby gives ample fisicilities for experimental work. Each 
student is furnished with his own table and implements, and may, if he so elect^ take au 
advanced course in Analysis. 

The Physical Apparatus is extensive and varied. 

EvEmaro Lectures by the College Professors and specialists from elsewhere axe 
frequently given. 

Physical Exercise Ls encouraged by a well Muipped Gymnasium. A competent 
instructor, a graduate in Medicine, and a pupil of Dr. Sargent, has direction of it, and 

fives systematic instruction, based upon careful personal examination, to each student 
esiring it. Grounds especially prepared for cricket, foot ball, base ball, lawn tennis and 
other games. 

In the Discipline, the officers endeavor to promote habits of diligence, order and 
regularity. Private admonition and appeals to the ^ood sense and conscientious feeling 
of the students, are the means most conndendy relied on. . 

The Price of Boaxd and Tuition is $425 per annum. A limited number of annual 
scholarships are granted, to assist meritorious students, who would otherwise be unabl« 
to meet the expense of a collegiate education. 

For Catalogues and infonnation, address, 

Prof. Allen C. Thomas^ 

Haverford ChlUgs P. O., 

Montgomery Co., .^a* 



WiLLZAX 70ULKS. W. C 8P1UL6UE, NoUxry PubUe, 

AUameys at Law, 

aO aiLFILLAH BLOOK, BT. PAUL, MIHH., 
"Will Fraotioe in Bute and United BUtes 

Coorta. 

JfoM«y Tlueed an Good SecurUy or JsMwafed 

in Heal BstaU. 

Refer by permission to editors of Studsnt. 

BRYANT & STRATTON, 

BUSINESS COLLEGE, 

108 S. TENTH ST., PHILAD'A. 

Oarefni training in business branches, forms 
and oastoms. 

OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 



rRiNKLiN mmim hodxe, 



821 OHE8TNUT STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 



J. KENT WORTHINGTON, 

No. 1 STOCK EXCHANGE, 

NURSERYMAN AND FLORIST, 

OLZHWOOB XUBSISOB, X0B8X87XLLI, B7GZS 
OOVNTT, ?A. 

One of the largest and most complete assort- 
ment of trees and plants In the Union. 
4^ catalogues Aree on application. 

EDWARD C. JONES & CO., 

CIT7 HAIiIi DBUO BTOBB, 
8. E. Cob. FIFTEENTH & MARKET STS., 

Spbcialty, Philadelphia. 

"BAT and DTBEOT BZTEBMIHAT0B8.» 

OEOROE B. JOHNSON, 

No. 22 E. Market Street, 

West Chester, Pa. 

Will conduct suits and transact business in 
all the courts of 

0HB8TBB. DBLAWABB and PHILADELFHU 
counties. Special attention gl ven to collections, 
the settlement of estates, titles to real estate, 
conveyancing and patents. 

mmfis camcATES, 

DIPLOKAS, Etc,. 

WBITTEN BY 

EDWIN THOBF, 

wjBaxTOwir, f». 



EVANS & YARNALL 

STe. aca S. 7roaa.t atx««t, yhillsKli 

Beliable Head Light Oil 

and Beady Mixed Paints, 

AT LOWEST MABKET RATBB. 
4^0IR0ULAR8 MAILED ON RBQUK8T. 

WARRINGTON & PEaiNTPACEER, 

8UCCE8SOB8 TO 

Warrington & Trimble, 
N. W. cor. 8th & Callowhill Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
SUPERIOR INDEUBLE INK, BAY RUM, OOLOQNE. ETC. 

THOMAS B. TAYLOR, 

Attorney of Law, 

3X, 



PHILADELPHIA. 

Collections, Settlement of Estates and Ck>nvey- 

ancing— Specialties, 

BOUND VOLUMES OF THE STUDENT. 

Volumes I, n, m, In Half Calf; 

For $1.00 a volume, or 75 cents in exchange for 
unbound numbers. 
Address THE STUDENT, 

Westtown P. 0., Chester Co., Pa. 

ASK YOUB GBOCEB FOB 

Devoe's Brilliant Oil 

TEE SAFEST AND BEST. 

B. J. Allen, Son & Co. 

W. C WHELLER, 

book: BiisriDEie;, 

152 South Third Street, 

Opposite the Exchange (Room 4), PHILADA. 

Old books rebound. Jobbl ng and Pamphlet 
work promptly attended to. 

REMOVED. 

PLAIN and FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 

Late of 53X Arch Street, has removed to 

No. 109 N. TENTH STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
Tlain Coats a Specialty. 



8 N, SIXTH STBSBT, :ehUadeiphia, Pto., 

DBALBB8 IN 

STAIB BODS, OUBTAIN POLES, 
and FANCY BRASS GOODS. 





T 1 rE purpose making it as safe 
* and pleasant, and in every 
way as fiatisfactory to shop by mail 
as in persoli at our counters* 
"\ ^7E take all possible care to avoid 
' ^ errors, and when any occur they 
are corrected at once. 

T^7E are always willing to exchange goods 
which do not please after being received, 
provided, they are returned to us in perfect 
condition and within reasonable time. 

Samples of Dry Goods of all kinds 

even the most expensive, sent free of 
charge on application, 
XI7 VERY lady who shops by mail should send 
^^^ for a specimen copy of our 

Fashion Quarterly. 



5^ tra\vbridL^e & Clothier, 

Eighth & Market Sts., 
Philadelphia. 



S 
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ALFRED LOWRY&BRO., 

Fine Gnoers uil hism, 

Chive Special Attention to out' 
of-town Orders, 

And insure careful packing as well as prompt 
delivery to all depots and express 
offices free of charge. * 

WiU Fkfrwmrd aatnpUs on AppiietUi&n. 

CORRESPONDENOE SOLIOITED. 

GUARANTEE SATISFACTION, 

or g^KMis returned at our expense. 

No. 524 South Second Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Alpred Lowry. Wm. C. Lowry. 

SANDEL F. BAIDERSTON i. SONS, 

PAPER HANGINGS. 

Window SUdti, Window Aw&iBSi, 

902 Spring Garden Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Work done in Country at City Bates. I 



ABOVE ALL COMPETITORS 



?^ 



-.^THE-l 



'tlGHTRUNNiNG 



NEW Home 




"InewHomeI'' 

•SEWING MACHINE CO- 



do ONION SQUARE.NEW YORK 



CHICAGO, ILL.—" 

ORANGE, MASS. 

^AND ATLA N TA, GA .- ■- ^ 



D. S. EWIN&, General A«ent 

1127 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 



The Seeds offered by D. LANDSETH k SONS to their 
customers are grown and naved by thuniselves upon their 
own Seed farms from their own Seed stocks, the result of 
many years' careful and intelligent selection. 

LAHDSETH8' SURAL SEQISTEB AHD ALMANAa 
containing full catalogue of LANDBETHB' OELtlBKATED 
OAEDEK, FIELD, AND FLOWEK SEEDS, with directions 
• for culture. In English and German, free of charge, also 
catalogues and price-lists of Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural nCPLEMEKTS AND TOOLS. Everything of the best 
— for Farm, Garden, or Country 8eHt. Plows, Harrows, Culti- 

rmtorg. Wheel Hoes, Seed Sowen',Bone. Shell, and Com Mills, OOKN-SHflLLEES AND SEPABAT0B8. 
Grain Fmns, Root Cutters. Grubbing Hoes, Fodder Cutters. Picks, and Mattocks, Cooley Creamers, Churns, 
Bn tter W orkeig, and Butter Printers. Bull Leaders, Bull Rings. Ox Balls. Calf Weaners, and Cow Milkers. 

S)iKEES'EOTJBE STBIHaES. BRASS and TIHi Pruning and Budding Knives, Grafting Chisels, Pruning 
heart, Loppiog Snears, Hedge Shears, Pole Pruning Shears, of the best quality, latest patterns. 




Not. 21 and 93 S. Sixth Street, between Karket and Chestnut Streeta, 
And Delaware ATcnue andAreh Street, rhilmd^Mphi; 



ALVAH BUSHNELL, 

Stationer and Printer, 

334 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



The Cheapest Place in the City 
for Special Work. 



PRINTING DEPARTMENT, 
Z05 S. Fourth Street. 



Nomi EDUCATioHAL wmm 



The Ch9ap99t for ths Beople. Ths Besi far 
SchooU, ThsMo9tBr€seHealfitrB%tsineM, 



Brooks's Hew Nofmal Arithinetics, 

ALGEBRA and GEOMETBT. 



No other American text-book^ contain so much from 
the practical transactions of business men, Cumers and 
mechanics. They are used with the greatest success in 
the iKst schools. Send for circulars and tenns before 
changing. Sent post-paid Union Arith's, set two books, 
Socts. StandardNormal Arith's, 4 books, $1.30. Algebra 
or Geometry, 84 cts. 

MONTGOMERY'S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 

Industrial and Educational. Teaches letter, plant and 
map-drawing, designing, etc., and is best for common 
schools. Post-paid, Primary Nos. x to 8, ^8 cts. ; Inter- 
mediate, 9 to X2, 7a cts. ; Teacher's Manual, full, $1.90. 

FEW8MITH'8 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Clear, simple, practical, and scholarly. Easy to teach 
and easy to study. 

PELTON'8 SPLENDID OUTLINE MAPS 

(revisedJ 

Griffin's Natural Philosophy. Do. Chemistry I-ec- 
ture Notes on Westlake's How to Write Letters. 
Westlake's Com. School Literature. Lloyd's Literature 
for Little Folks. Peterson's Familiar Science. Lyte's 
Practical Book-keeping. Sheppard's Constitution U. S. 

SOWER. POTTS & CO., Publishers, 

S30 HUu-kct St-, Phll«4'a. 



MAPLE TREES 



For sale at lesp than half the regular rates 



NORWHY UNO SUGAR MHPLES, 

12 to iS feet, 40 Cents eaelii $30 per Bosdred. 

PRICE Z. SUPPLEE, 

HsB«7braok| Oheitw Oe., Pwb*. 



OUR SCHOOL AIDS 

cal teachers tor conducting schoo 



are exteosiTely 
_-^^_ - uaed by practi- 
cal teachers for coiiductinff schools in good, quiet 
order. Set NoT. 1 includes 12 laigest, elegant, anifitie 
chromo excelsior cards, 60 large, beaallral gold and 
tinted chromo merit cards, and 150 pretty chromo 
credit cards, price per set, $1.76 ; half set, tl. Set No. 
2 includes 12 large, elegant, floral chromo excelsior 
cards, 56 pretty floral merit cards, and 160 czedft ' 
cards, price per set, SI; half set* GOc.; samplee, 9c 
600 new designs of beautiAil chromo and floral 
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EDITORIAL. 

Several considerations point to the necessity — and, we hope, the actual 
growth — of improved methods of teaching United States history. Text- 
books are changing. There are already several books before the public 
which are vastly better than the old style, in that they devote consider- 
able space to the growth of the people in their modes of life, institutions 
of government, knowledge of literature, and the applied arts and sciences. 
Information of this kind is gradually but surely being incorporated with 
other historical facts, to the exclusion of details of battles and the per- 
sonal adventures of purely military heroes. 

There appears also to be a growing belief that the perpetuity of repub- 
lican institutions must depend upon the individual wisdom of the mass 
of voters and the consequent necessity for a better understanding of the 
rights, privileges, and duties of citizenship, coupled with a greater degree 
of willingness on the part of the better classes to.make their views efiect- 
ive in the administration of governmental affairs. 

To a considerable degree, the groundwork for improvement in these 
respects must lie with the schools and the teachers through whose agency 
children acquire their first knowledge of the past history of their own 
country. Within the memory of men not yet old. United States history 
as a school study was far from universal — was even rare or unknown in 
many sections. When we reflect that it is now regularly pursued in all 
schools, public and private, the extent of our opportunities and conse- 
7 105 
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quent reaponsibilities must be apparent. Let teachers, then, have a 
definite conception of the aims of instraction in this study. Upon this 
subject views may differ, but the following suggestions may serve to 
arouse thought in relation to it : 

Pupils are expected, first, to gain a competent knowledge of the princi- 
pal events— the frame-work— of our country's history. Whether this is 
most or least important does not matter, since it wrll be a necessary part 
of all successful teaching. Every care should be taken to secure a defi- 
nite outline of the history. Select and teach a few important dates ; bind 
these by skillful use of the principle of association, so that they will be 
sure to remain fixed in the memory. 

Secondly : Make the exercise a means of discipline and intellectual 
growth. Let whatever is done be well done. The pupil should not only 
know more, but be stronger and more able to encounter other difllculties 
in the course of study. This remark is true of everything undertaken in 
the school-room ; but the teacher should, nevertheless, remember that 
there is a real and important distinction between knowledge, as such, 
and mental discipline. 

Lastly : Let it be the aim to teach the children that what they now 
obtain is only the entrance to wider fields of knowledge. F. W. Parker 
hesitates not to say that the most important of all objects of teaching of 
history is to inspire with a love for reading and- a desire. for fuller 
acquaintance with its many departments. That teaching fails in an 
essential particular which permits a pupil to close his text-book with the 
complacent feeling that the subject is finished. This will not be the case 
if especial care is taken to arouse a thirst for additional knowledge and 
to people the field of his vision with animated human characters— beings 
of flesh and blood, like ourselves, but greater and worthy of special study. 
Much can be done by keeping continually in view, by mention, reference, 
and actual use — as much as may be, — some of the more attractive histori- 
cal works. All that a youllg person can gain in school, while very 
necessary as an introductory outline, is of little value compared with 
what he rnay gain in after years by judicious reading. That system of 
teaching is best which most fully recognizes this and sends the student 
forth into life eager and thirsty for the great stores of knowledge which 
his school experience has qualified him to acquire with both pleasure and 
profit. 

From a private letter addressed to one of the editors of The Studekt, 
we print on another page some portions relating to the general subject 
of reading matter for young Friends. While we agree in the main with 
the sentiments therein expressed, our experience, slight though it has 
been, in managing the finances of a periodical publication, leads vA to 
doubt the feasibility of such a plan. 

No periodical of the kind can be self-supporting. The reasons for this 
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are easily found. Friends as a denomination are not numerically strong. 
Their divided condition makes it wholly improbable that they would 
unite in the support of any one paper. Some Friends, we fear, do not 
even hold the view entertained by our correspondent, that it is desirable 
to provide reading matter specially adapted to the young. Again, there 
are already several periodicals in the country somewhat approaching in 
character that contemplated in the letter referred to, which draw off some 
portion of the support needed for any new enterprise. The periodicals 
already in the field are controlled by firms with ample capital, and we 
presume have large subscription lists, enabling them to expend ample 
sums in securing typographical excellence and expensive illustrations. 
Any new claimant for popular favor must rival these in all essential 
features of the printers' art, and a subscription price which promised to 
cover the cost of production would at once limit its circulation. 

We do not say that these considerations entirely disprove the possi- 
bility of success in such an enterprise, but they are palpable to every 
observer, and must enter early intq any discussion of the matter. Only 
by the earnest support of many "contributors" from different sections of 
the country could such a paper be made self-supporting. 



Whether or not women should be taught a trade or profession is a 
question which fift^ years ago would have been answered by the familiar 
reply that " Home is the proper sphere of women." 

But whether it is that the conditions have changed since then, or 
whether it is that women are no longer willing to accept the old con- 
ditions, it is certain that many of them will not be now satisfied with 
the old proverb and the life of which it is the exponent. 

Many women are forced to earn a livelihood, and some who are not 
forced think that they, as well as men, would be happier and better for 
a regular occupation. Perhaps most of us know some middle-aged 
maiden who we think would have a far more pleasant lot if she were in 
possession of a handicraft or profession which would occupy her thoughts 
and yield her an income. 

With scarcely any exceptions, however, women should learn the art 
of managing a household, for nine-tenths of them will have this to do, 
and it is of considerable importance that they be able to do it well. 
They need also that their general mental development be cared for. 
These two things will engross the time of most young women up to the 
age of marriage. If they marry, they will often not need any other 
business than the care of their homes. If they do not, even though in 
good circumstances pecuniarily, most of them will 1;^^ far better for a 
business, and we believe the selection of one and the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of it should be much more common than it is at present. We 
would have parents study their daughters' aptitudes as they do their 
sons', and give them a start in some one of the ever-increasing fields now 
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opening for them. It may make the difference to them of active &cul- 
ties instead of donnant, of broad sympathies instead of selfishness, of 
comfort instead of poverty, of a successful business career instead of one 
hampered by a late start and unequal preparation. 

The papers on this subject which appear on future pages, written from 
different standpoints, are worth the attention and thoughts of all of us. 



In the Princeton Review, G. Stanley Hall, Professor of Pedagogics in 
Harvard University, publishes, under the title of "Contents of Children's 
Minds," the result of an examination of the children of Boston schools 
at the time they enter. It is an examination of the parents' work rather 
than the teachers, and may be used to direct the work of the latter. The 
following table gives a few of the results. 



Name of the Otject or Concept. 



Per 
cent, of 
Children 
ignorant 

of it 



Beehire 

Crow 

Ant 

Squirrel 

Robin 

Sheep 

Bee» 

Frog 

Chicken...... 

Worm 

Butterfly 

Hon 

Cow 



Growing wheat , 

Kim tree 

Oak tree 

Pine 

Maple 

Orowing moes 

Growing Htrawberries.. 



Where are the child^s ribe..... 

" " " lungs... 

♦' " heart.... 

" wrtota... 

Where are the anklee.. 

" ** waiat.. 

hipe 

" " knuckles....... 

" " elbows 

Know right and left hand , 

" cheek 

•• forehead 

*• throat 

•* knee 



80 

77 

05.5 

63 

G0.5 

U 

62 

60 

47.6 

33.6 

22 

20.5 

19 

18.6 



02.5 

91.6 

87 

87 

83 

81.6 

78,6 



90.6 

81 

80 

70 5 

66.6 

52.6 

46 

36 

26 

21.5 

18 

15 . 

13.5 

7 

6 



Name of the OXi^wX or Concept. 



Per 
cent, of 
Children 
ignorant 

of it. 



Dew„ 
>Vhat 
Seen hail., 

** rainbow.. 

** sunrise... 

** sunset...., 

" donds..... 



it Is.... 



Seen watchmaker at work.. 

" file 

" plow.,. 



hoe.. 

bricklayer at woric.. 

shoenukkerat work.., 



MlSCKUJlMBOUS. 

Thai leaOur (ktiuft corns from ammaU., 

Origin of cotton things. 

WhtUJIomr i* nuuU of. 

What bricka am made of. 

\' Shap4 of the worid 

Origin of vfooien thinit» 

Never been in bathing - 

Can tell no rudiment of a stor}'. ........ 

Not know wooden thing* are from trees.. 

Origin of batter 

Origin of meat (from animals).......... 

Cannot sew 

Have never saved cents at home 

Never been in the country 

Can repeat no verae 

Source of milk ., 



78 
75J5 

'n 

65 
66.5 
6:i.5 
35 
14 
7 



65 

64.5 

62 

61 

443 

2i> 

12 



93.4 

90 

89 

81.1 

70.3 

G9 

64.5 

58 

55 

60.5 

48 

47.6 

36 

35.5 

28 

20.5 



From this he concludes, among other things, that the best prepara- 
tion parents can give their children for good school-training is to 
make them acquainted with natural objects, especially with the sights 
and sounds of the country, and talk about them, and send them to good 
and hygienic as distinct from most fashionable kindergartens. 
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WOMEN AS BREAD-WINNERS.* 

An attempt to offer even the simplest and most general definition 
of the relation of women to industrial pursuits involves the extended 
discussion of a number of issues^ which, in so brief a space as can 
here be occupied, must of necessity be either ignored altogether, or, 
what is perhaps better, arbitrarily be assumed to be settled. It is 
under this explanation that the following points are introduced at 
the outset witnout ar^ment : 

1. Other things being equal, the intellectual faculties of women 
do not differ either in quality of material or degree of strength from 
those of men. 

2. The pursuit of trade for the sole purpose of accumulating 
money, when no real need exists for it, is degrading, except so far as 
it protects the community and the individual from the evil results 
of idleness. For example, mercantile life is so absorbing as to leave 
but little time for le» selfish pursuits and poor opportunity for 
mental culture. If, therefore, women conveniently can be spared 
the demoralizing effects of trade and can be trusted to occupy the 
leisure so obtained in better things, no person will deny the desira- 
bility of her doing so. 

3. Both men and women who are endowed with special talents 
are in duty bound to cultivate and use them to the best possible 
advantage, and in the present state of society no great obstacle is 
placed in the way of women who are so endowed. 

4. The great majority of occupations in the present organisation 
and division of labor utterly fail to make any reasonable provision 
for the workers, and the price of successful labor in competition (be 
the workers men or women) is too often the loss of health. Whether 
this fact concerns women more than men will be referred to here- 
after. 

If we allow these important points to be dismissed in this summary 
way, it will be easy to handle the subject in answering the following 
inouiries : 

I. To what extent and under what circumstances is it necessary 
and proper that women should engage in lucrative industrial pur- 
suits? 

II. What limitations of a physical or domestic character are 
placed {ez-necemlate) upon her industrial value, and how far may 
these limitations be modified or provided for? 

I. Women are allowed to take it for granted (and it is the teaching 
of almost all parents) that it is a rare and exceptional state of affairs 
which makes it necessary for them to support themselves. It cannot 
be denied that the assumption is, in a large majority of cases, a 

* The first paper on this subject was printed and proofs sent to the other 
authors. The second, third, and fourth papers are by women. Dr. HartA- 
home's was wiitten in response to a request for a medical view of the subject. 
Another paper, originally intended as a ptfrt of the discussion, will be in- 
serted in next issue. — Editobs. 
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correct one. Under many circumstances, and notably in the case 
of a mother of a large family, it is of vital importance that women 
should be relieved of the necessity of earning their daily bread ; but 
if women do uot marry, as necessarily must happen in a large num- 
ber of cases, or if their husbands are lost by death, desertion, or 
other cause, and they are left without adequate means of support ; 
or even if, without regard to the question of marriage, their parents 
are unable to provide them with a livelihood (leaving out of account 
the fact that parents and husband mav even be dependent on the 
wife or daughter, instead of the reverse), under such circumstances 
it is plain enough that an unavoidable necessitv at once arises for a 
lucrative employment. I say unavoidable. — 1 he other horn of the 
dilemma is, with the upper classes, dependence on the charity of rela- 
tives, who maybe unable or unwilling to bear the burden ; and with 
the lower classes, dependence on public or private alms, theft or 
worse crime, and perhaps starvation ! In these cases the question 
becomes a simple one. How can such women work for their living 
with the least possible hurt to themselves and society ? and how can 
society best help and encourage them? 

The first difficulty which presents itself is this : unless an occupa- 
tion is begun at an early period in life, it is afterward undertaken 
at great disadvantage and with poor hope of success. This trouble 
would be met in some degree if women were all taught some em- 
ployment which would be a protection to them in case a need should 
arise for it ; but the answer immediately suggests itself t;hat it is 
utterly unlikely that women who have the prospect of marnageand 
the cares and duties of maternity will busy themselves to acquire a 
special training which the chances are against their ever calling 
into use. Undoubtedly, though, a woman's surest hope of success- 
ful competition in industrial pursuits lies in occupations where spe- 
cial training is required. Where the measure of remuneration is 
actual " liftm^ power," she will always work at an immense dis- 
advantage. Where quickness and nimblenesa characterize good 
work, she can certainly equal and often surpass men. Typewriting, 
telegraphy, and stenography are familiar instances of the . latter 
class of occupations. When neatness, good taste, and gentleness are 
needed, women have a large measure of success Witness architec- 
ture, designing, and the care of small children. It follows, perhaps, 
that without some snecial training, which will enable them to per- 
form technical work requiring no great physical strength, women 
will always be poorly paid, even if they are able to obtain work at 
all. 

II. In regard to the health and domestic duties of women, it 
would be best, perhaps, to say nothing (as they can here be dis- 
cussed only in the most cursory and unsatisfactory manner), were it 
not for the persistent way in which they are left out of account 
by persons wno hold extreme views on one or the other side of the 
question under examination. It can certainly be stated without ob- 
jection that the health of women is of much greater importance 
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than that of men, and that the disregard of physical laws is at- 
tended with more serious consequences with womea than with men. 
Nor will it be denied that womea are placed under certain physical 
limitations, and that the disregard of them is a positive wrong to 
themselves, and through them to society. But with our other propo- 
sitions granted, to acluiowledge these last conclusions is not to deny 
women the right to enter industrial jpursuits, but to claim that the 
pursuits themselves must be chosen with a reasonable regard to their 
respective fitness for women. It is to be observed on this point : 
First, that the occupations which are at present almost exclusively 
left to women are peculiarly ill-adapted to them. Note, for instance, 
washing, ironing, the use of the sewing-machine, standing in stores 
and factories, and the like. Secondly, the great majority of occu- 
pations are arranged entirely to suit the habits and health of men, 
and therefore women are often compelled to work at a great and 
unnecessary disadvantage. There is no good reason whv fair notice 
should not be taken of women and equitable provision be made for 
their comfort and health. 

In regard to the domestic duties of women it is equally difficult 
to speak satisfactorily. It is hardly possible for any difference of 
opinion to exist. That no amount of personal discomfort or incon- 
venience should be allowed to interfere with those duties, and that 
they are of themselves the first and highest of a woman, is too plain 
for discussion. Is it not equally clear that the cares and responsi- 
bilities which a femily of children entail are often utterly inconsis- 
tent with the pursuit of any occupation which absorbs the mother's 
time and attention, and therefore, we may say, inconsistent with al- 
most all lucrative employment? 

Quite another question is raised in approaching what are usually 
denominated '' household duties," but wnich are so often better de- 
scribed as menial %corh Lucrative employments under many cir- 
cumstances enable a woman to raise herself from a position no better 
than that of a household drudge by affording her means to pay a 
servant. 

Women have fought a brave and successful fi^ht to reach the po- 
sition of genuine respect and generous consideration which they have 
actually forced from unwilling man, and which the community no 
longer dares to deny them. They have faced and overcome bitter 
prejudices, which still linger only with an unimportant few who love 
to linger themselves in the rear of all true advance, and the world 
is now disposed to make them every reasonable concession and to 
grant them every reasonable request. They now in their turn owe 
it to the community to take the remaining steps which are before 
them with a caution and hesitation that shall know no imprudence 
or selfish haste, and both to remember and rejoice that on their 
action hangs the definition of those three beautiftil Saxon words, 
which society might well shudder to believe it were possible to hold 
up to future' contempt : " Mother," " wife," and " home." For the 
glory of women as well as for the safety of society, let us hope 
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that every move which women shall now make may add strength and 
beauty to those precious heritages. 

Francis Kino Cabet. 

Believing that the intellectual faculties of women differ in quality 
and degree of strength from those of men, there is this to compensate, 
namely, that the difference fits them for their position as the natural 
care-takers of children ; the mental workings of a child can be more 
easily understood, and sympathetic guidance bestowed. 

In regard to mercantile pursuits, when women are under no 
necessity to earn their living it seems well for them to be excused, 
and so secured from the temptations incident to such pursuits, and 
the opportunities thus afforded for mental improvement should be 
properly used. There is an important duty usuallv resting on those 
so exempted, if, as we suppose, they are householders, in extending 
a simple hospitality, watching for suitable occasions when social ties 
may oe strengthened, and bread-winners, whether they be men or 
women, refreshed and made better able for their daily duties. 

The cultivation of any special talent should, in the case of women 
who command some leisure, receive attention in such manner and at 
such time as will not interfere with necessary social and domestic 
duties. 

In considering the failure to make provision for the accommoda- 
tion of workmen and workwomen, and the low wages due to compe- 
tition, it is reasonable to hope for an improvement in these re8j>ectfl. 
Arthur Helps has said : " I believe that a feeling of pity is rising 
slowly in the heart of man, as the dew upon Mount Hermon, * * * 
a pity compared with which all that man has yet known of pity 
wul seem hardness of heart, that will take the deepest heed of all the 
difficulties which the more obscure part of the human race has 
hitherto had to encounter, that will permeate society from the 
highest to the lowest, that will never rest until it finds some cure for 
whatever can be cured in human affairs." 

Although it is still exceptional, instances are not wanting wherein 
young women in good circumstances are trained to useful occupa- 
tions, and in many fiEtmilies, may we not hope in most, a thorough 
acquaintance with needle-work is acquired, fiimishing the possessor 
of this art with a means of obtaining at least partial support when 
self-exertion becomes necessary. 

While admitting that women do not often take a conspicuous 
place as bread-winners, their office as home-makers for the workers, 
their ingenuity in contriving comforts and conveniences with a wise 
economy where limited means forbid the purchase of costly luxuries, 
and the sacrifices they make to further the business success of those 
for whom they are interested, must not be overlooked. 

A recent writer on political economy, in comparing the work of 
women with that of men, says : " Nor have they, as a rule, the same 
power of continuous application, although they have far more natural 
quickness." Those employed in the Elgin watch &ctory learned 
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" more during their first fortnight than the men did, but there they 
stopped, while the men went on learning all their lives." 

The training to which women are now admitted in some depart- 
ments of applied science will increase their power for usefulness and 
provide means for obtaining adequate support. 

Mav it not be said that the full acceptance by woman of her 
humbler though important place in the world tends to strengthen 
her spiritual life ? It was stated a few years ago by one who was 
engaged in a visit to the freedmen, that the tenderness of spirit 
which was observable among them soon after their release from bond- 
age had, in a measure, disappeared. 

The low estimate placed oy some writers upon household duties is 
not, in all points of view, correct. Such work, under proper restric- 
tions, gives healthful employment to a large number of women, and 
although it has been saia " the position of direct control by an indi- 
vidual will that is bound by no rules save such as it extemporizes 
from time to time, is become intolerable to them," there is reason 
to believe that, in many households, sympathy and consideration 
are shown by the employer, calling forth cheerful service in re- 
turn. 

While the development of industrial pursuits which are especially 
adapted to the capabilities of women will probably be slow, yet we 
recognize this as an essential characteristic of many excellent and 
desirable things. 

Women should be alert to use the advantages and means for im- 
provement open to them ; it is also necessary^ that they consider de- 
liberately before assuming other responsibilities than those already 
resting upon them. 

We presume that it will be admitted by most that women are not 
normally the bread-winners, but the bread-dispensers (ladies or 
loaf-givers) and the bread-savers. Nevertheless, though in taking 
general views of the best training for women we must consider the 
average lot, it would be unwise to ignore the &ct that there are very 
many who, from various circumstances, i^ forced to depend on their 
own exertions for the actual means- of living. The practical ques- 
tion would seem to be how far we can provide for these exceptional 
cases in the course of a general education. There are many who 
advocate the teaching of some art or trade to every woman as well 
as to every man, and there are some things to be said in favor of 
this. If a girl knows that she will have to support herself, let her 
by all means make up her mind how she can best do it, and then apply 
herself to the acquisition of whatever is needed to fit her for what 
she wishes to do ; but in view of a mere possibility, and in provid- 
ing for the generality of women, we believe that, considering the 
average time given to their education, the years which would have 
to be spent in the acquirement of strictly technical knowledge 
might be as advantageously employed in such a training as would 
be of equal use in any station to which they might be called. The 
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case stands very much as that of boys does before the time has come 
for them to choose a definite pursuit. 

That the education ordinarily given to women needs remodehng 
there is no doubt. Emerson has defined education as whatever put^ 
a man in possession of his faculties. Now, women need this and some- 
thing more; they are by constitution, and no doubt providentially 
so, peculiarly emotional ; their feelings are quicker and more over- 
powering than those of men, often interfering with the action of 
their intellect and judgment ; and they need, in order to fit them for 
the greatest usefulness in society, such a training as will subordinate 
this part of their nature and bring it into harmonious working 
order with the rest of their faculties. A habit of undistracted atten- 
tion and quiet thought, and the power of looking at all sides of a 
question and forming an unbiased judgment, would be of more . 
value to a woman when she was called upon to take part in business 
transactions, than knowledge of special details, which will generally 
be best learned by experience. In regard to accounts, artificial 
systems of bookkeeping are not often of practical value, but we 
would have every girl receive a thorough grounding in arithmetic, 
with such an amount o{ practice as would give her a real facility in 
the handling of figures, and such proved understanding of the 
methods and principles studied as would make the easy comprehen- 
sion of other methods and problems a mere question of attention. 
Such knowledge will be of most practical value to the women who^ 
may be obliged to have anything to do with the management of 
money, or to guard against the designs of those who would take 
advantage of ignorance, while it would not, in any case, be labor 
lost. 

After this we believe geometry to be the most important branch 
of mathematics for women, just because it necessitates that quiet- 
ness of attention, that strict following of every step of an argu- 
ment, so alien to the mental habits of most women, prone as they 
are to intuitive leaps of thought and anticipative guesses, and, 
therefore, constantly liable to have their mental vision filled 
with the creations of theii;own imagination rather than the clear 
image of what is presented to them. We believe this habit of jump- 
ing to conclusions is often a disadvantage to women in their dealings 
with men— so hard to get along with, as the latter complain — so 
incomprehensible and often, apparently, so stupid ; it is the cause, 
we think, of much of the good-humored contempt felt toward women, 
and as it often stands in their way in making business arrangements 
with indifferent outsiders, so it is also a fruitful source of misunder- 
standings in domestic life. Let us, above all, make our woman a 
reasonable being with a well-balanced mind. Then we have to con- 
sider what capabilities there are in her that will be of most service 
in case of ne^, that they may have opportunity for development, 
and what those faculties are which, being naturally less developed, 
need special cultivation. 

Women, ns a rule, are quick-fingered, handy — ^there is no better 
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expression — and this has often stood them in good stead ; on the 
other hand, they are not in general especially accurate, either in their 
impressions or in their work. They do not always see what they 
looJk at. Now, we know of no occupation so well suited to develop 
deftness in the hand, and at the same time cultivate habits of accu- 
rate sight and rendering, than drawing from nature, if it be made a 
real training — such a training as is furnished by the practice of 
rapid and exact representation on paper of any object from sight or 
memory. We have known the want of accuracy in details to inter- 
fere with the employment in scientific illustration of a young woman 
who had otherwise great facility with her pencil. ^ s a further help 
in this direction, we would recommend tne careful study of some 
natural science ; botany might be mentioned, as being most feasible 
of pursuit and requiring least departure from feminine ways. But 
here again there is everything in the manner of teaching : it may be 
studied in a very superficial and inexact way, and though never 
without advantage, may serve more to cultivate the leaping than 
the plodding habit of mind. We might go on to mention other 
studies of special useftilness in view of possible requirements for 
head and brain service, but we merely wish to indicate a few of the 
points to be kept in view. Whatever serves to cultivate a calm 
temper and judgment, a quick and accurate eye, a facile and obedi- 
ent nand, will go far to prepare a girl foV whatever work circum- 
stances or necessity may call her to take up. 

A few words about general habits. Let all girls be brought up 
to be conscientiously punctual, to look upon their own time as a 
trust, and on that of otners as of equal value, and to be exact in the 
smallest money matters. 

And finally — a subject which ought to come first, but to which 
we will give the emphasis of the last mention — we would draw atten- 
tion to the paramount importance of healthy physical development. 
From natural inferiority of bodily strength, women are far oehind 
in the race as bread-winners when brought into competition with 
men ; let them, then, as girls, have the advantages, the enforced ad- 
vantages, of such properly regulated exercise and rest as shall insure 
that greatest of blessings, a sound mind in a sound \>ody, and shall 
fit them for the endurance of the fatigue and close application which 
are the necessary accompaniments of most lucrative employments. 

The fact that a large number of young women are forced to prac- 
tically concentrate their efibrts and earn their living, and the fact 
that a large number of young women who are not forced to earn 
their living are feeling the need of earnest, useful work on which 
to concentrate their effortB, seems to overthrow one difficulty raised 
in the above article concerning women who need only temporarily 
to support themselves. There has hardly ever been a doubt that 
mankind was healthier and better for work. Gladstone says : " No 
man's life can be satisfactory to himself or to any one else unless it 
is a life of labor" and if women realized that this might apply to 
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them, their lives, sometimes utterly idle and often busy with piece- 
meal occupations, might develop into more practical working lives, 
and then the difference between a " working woman " and a " wo- 
man of leisure " would not be so great. The fact that charitable 
and domestic duties must not be neglected does not necessarily inter- 
fere with the development of per$oncd powers. As Phillips Brooks 
says, " We must be broad and sympathetic," but we must also have 
our own length. Surely, a woman as well as a man is healthier and 
happier for concentrated effort, she can be more useful in every re- 
spect. She is better fitted for fighting her wajr in pecuniary diflttcul- 
ties, and, in a word, is a better kUxyrery of which the world has 
need. 

There is undoubtedly a great demand for women as workers, a 
great field in which women can become " bread-winners," 

There are many remunerative occupations (such, for instance, as 
designing) which is more fitted to women's nimble fingers and 
refined tastes than to men, but which undoubtedly recjuire tnorou^h 
training. The ^reat need is that women should submit to this train- 
ing, and then will they not be better simply as human beings for 
knowing what it is to work ? Whether they are actually needing 
money or are simply anxious to develop their powers to their ftiUest 
use, steady and concentrated employment cannot fiul to have a 
powerful influence in developing and strengthening their character. 

x^» VV • 

Among figures of speech which have their time and pass away, 
our generation has now almost witnessed the disappearance of the 
old-time phrase, " woman's sphere." Once, however, lately, we have 
heard the Dixit of a learned authority (quite out-Ripping Van 
Winkle, although wide-awake all the time), bringing it back again 
as if it were never to lose its old place. 

Raying that every woman ought to marry and adorn a home is 
not quite so absurd as to say that every man ought to be a million- 
aire, a senator, or a president. But it partakes of the same quality, 
of non-adaptation to actual practical life. Thousands of women 
cannot marry ; other thousands beoome widows ; not very few have 
invalid husbands, or those (as well as children) who, in one way or 
another, are dependent on their wives for support. Modem civil- 
ization forbids all obstruction of the efforts of these to meet inevita- 
ble necessity. 

But the very fact that discussion of the subject is possible shows 
that public opimon upon it is not yet fully mature; especially in 
regard to the dviy resting upon society (most of all its more intelli- 
gent and wealthy part) to encourage and promote the means of prep- 
aration ol girls and young women for industrial life in a wide vari- 
ety of occupations. 

F. K. Carey has rightly pomted out that the competition of women 

. «?r- ™''^* "^"^^y^ ^® °^^st successful in avocations requiriBg 
not hftmg power," but quickness, nimbleness, neatness, and good 
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taste. Mental traits allied to bodily alertness and dexterity are also 
feminine ; among them, that penetrative discernment called by Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes the ^'natural clairvoyance" of woman. 
Besides tel^raphy, tjrpe-writing, and stenography, architectural 
and other designing, women ought to excel in watch-making and in 
ophthalmic surgery. When the operative knife and needle come to 
be made, by appropriate training, as familiar as the sewing-needle, 
there is no reason at all why those instruments may not, like the last 
named, be best wielded by the feminine hand. 

But I hasten to refer briefly to the question of the real magnitude 
of that obstacle to industrial pursuits which is said to be presented 
by the " physical limitations " of women. Nearly all the readers of 
The Studeitt are acquainted with the qtuui-foUmiruUion on this sub- 
ject of Dr. E. H. Clarke, of Boston, published ten years ago. They 
are probably aware, also, that a number of medical men have ac- 
cepted and indorsed Dr. Clarke's statements and their practical 
application. Under whatever appearance of presumption, it is 
necessary for the present writer to assert his conviction that the 
view represented by Dr. Clarke Is altogether erroneous ; false in 
physiology, wrong in its interpretation of pathological facts, and 
misleading in every way. 

'* Chiefly clinical " is exactly the right description of Dr. Clarke's 
experience. Morbid exceptions have been taken for the rule ; and 
the unscientific have been awed into submission by the often re- 
peated asseveration of a physiological doctrine which has no founda- 
tion in truth.* 

With space for argument, my dissent from a quite common med- 
ical prepossession might be sustained without difficulty. As women 
are here the most competent witnesses, I will quote two of them. 
Anna C. Brackett says : ''Women of the largest experience condemn 
what Dr. Clarke has said, denying his premises, disproviue his clin- 
ical evidence bv other fiicts, and protesting against his conclusion8."t 

Dr. Elizabeth Garrett Anderson writes : J " It is, we are convinced, 
a great exaggeration to imply that women of average health are 
periodically incapacitated for serious work by the lacts of their 
oreanizatioD." Confirmatory of this view are such memoranda as 
this, of the Professor of Physiology in Oberlin College: "An ex- 

*ThiB false doctrine is, that "the system can only do well one thing at a 
time." In truth, the human or any other animal system is constantly doing 
twenty things at a time — growing, digesting, circulating, secreting, moving, 
thinking, feeling, etc. As to Dr. Clarke's application of this to the period of 
feminine development, women of intelligence know best. Anna C. Brackett 
(Edueation of American QirU) writes tlius : " In a well trained organism, it 
does so with as little effort, with as little outer disturbance of the general 
system, as is manifested when the first new tooth cuts through the gum of the 
seven year old little girl. If it be asserted that such cases are rare, I can only 
answer that such is not the testimony of other women of laro;e acquaintance 
whom I have consulted, and that even if they were, the sufficient answer to 
the statement would be, that cases of girls who have been physically 
thoroughly educated are equally rare." 

t Education of American QirU, p. 390. XOmUmporary Review^ May, 1874. 
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ammation of my class-book, in all my recitations for the last five 
years, shows but a very slight difference in the average number of 
absences from recitatious, for all causes, excused and unexcused, of 
women and raeu, viz. : — for each man, 35.31 ; for each woman, 36.76." 

No doubt there is an immense amount of invalidism, " neurasthe- 
nia," aod other troubles among American women. But it is not 
industry — clearly it is the opposite, idleness with social dissipation 
and unhealthy living altogether that produce the ** American dis- 
ease." As Dr. Clarke observes, " Jane in the factory can work more 
steadily with the loom than Jane in college with the dictionary." 
We may add, that Jane on the sofa with a novel, or out at a party 
through the small houra of the night, has the worst chance of all for 
good health. Dr. Clarke also mentions tiiat " German peasant girls 
and women work iu the field and shop with and like men. None 
who have seen their stout and brawny arms can doubt the force 
with which they wield the hoe and axe." 

On the ground of such considerations, it may be concluded : 

1 . All women have a natural and social right to choose whatever 
honest and innocent industrial occupations they will. 

2. So many women are under a necessity to support themselves, 
that the provision of opportunities for early training therefore is quite 
as urgent a public duty as is the maintenance of common schools. 

3. With equal facilities for healthy bodily growth and develop- 
ment, women are capable of the same kinds of work as men, differ- 
ing only in " foot-pound " muscular strength. Yet they are best fitte<l 
for avocations requiring neatness, dexterity, and taste, rather than 
muscular power. 

4. The now prevailing manner of bringing up girls, especially 
among the wealthy, is not promotive of healthy physical develop- 
ment. Only after an established reform herein, especially as re- 
gards dress and exercise, will the real capacities of women for indus- 
trial success be capable of full demonstration. H. Hartshorne. 

Work for Women.— "Mr. G. J. iManson's little volume. Work 
for Women, will," says the Chngregationalist, " be opened eagerly 
by many to whom its suggestions may be of vital importance. The 
number of women workers already is very large, but that of women 
who would be glad to support themselves if they could^— and, alas, 
of women to whom self-support, in whole or in part, has become a 
necessity — probably is quite as large. Such a volume, therefore, 
when, like this, it is written bjr a judicious, well-informed, and sym- 
pathetic mind, is sure to be or great practical service, and it ought 
to be put into all public libraries, so that those who cannot afford to 
buy it may have access to it. It deals with industrial designing, 
short-hand writing, telegraphy, feather curling, photography, nur- 
sing, proof-reading, etc., the drama, the work of book-agents, dress- 
making, teaching, and other occupations by which women do or 
might maintain themselves. It is short and easily read through, but 
rich in good sense." (Putnam's Sons. 60 cents.) 
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ConirOnUed . 

WHAT MAKES A COLLEGE. 

Among the maoy good things proffered in the after-dinner 
speeches under the elms, on the evening of the Haverford Serai- 
Centennial, no truer axiom appeared than that quoted by the Har- 
vard Dean ; " Buildings do not make a college, but men." 

Again and again came the startling assertion, though we may be 
sure from a different speaker, " That Haverford never had a better 
faculty ;" and " That, relaUvely speaking, no sister college of Amer- 
ica could show a stronger corps of instructors than Haverford to-day." 

Now, while we may indeed readily grant it true, that a better 
faculty never was doing better work at Haverford, with a more 
prosperous present, and a more promising future, yet, to borrow the 
warning of the orator of the afternoon, " We must not deceive our- 
selves," and to set her faculty beside or beyond that of any and 
every sister college of the Atlantic Slope is but a flagrant and un- 
pardonable petiiio prindpii. 

" To see ourselves as others see us " is often the greatest of bless- 
ings. The writer happens to find himself among this great class of 
"others ;" and, as a matter of &ct, and a matter of regret, he cannot 
but continually observe that Haverford College, with all her priceless 
advantages, is but comparatively little known throughout the great 
seething metropolis among whose suburban villages she actually 
stands. 

To many this will doubtless appear a reckless assertion; but 
let them overhear the conversations of scores of our City Fathers 
searching an Alma Mater for a favorite son, and they will note that 
in their deliberate weighing of the merits of our various colleges, 
the opportunities and advantages at Haverford do not enter the 
scale at all ; and solely for the very simple reason that they know 
absolutely nothing about them. 

Every citizen of Boston, worthy of numeration, knows that Har- 
vard is beyond the Charles, and that she leads the colleges of 
America. 

Most citizens of Philadelphia, who know of the existence of Hav- 
erford at all, imagine her one of the outlying sectarian seminaries, 
which does not care to share her bounties with outsiders, and mayhap, 
withal, has little superiority to share. 

Perhaps, to extend one of the pleasantries of the evening, " The 
maiden not yet sweet sixteen cannot expect" the reverence due 
" the sage matron " rising sixty. But surely the college rising only 
sixty, can afford to sit at the feet of the great university passing 
one hundred and sixty I And what lesson does Harvard teach Hav- 
erford ? In the words of her Dean, that " Buildings do not make a 
college, but men:" a lesson which just now, amid the furor for 
new buildings in the stead of and on the site of old ones, shining 
out as the unquestionable panacea of every existing ill, as the unde- 
niable proof of that progress demanded, nay, insisted upon by our 
untiring age, seems especially pertinent. 
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An educational institution is not a house, although new. What 
then? It is an influencing fact of the age! An opportunity of 
culture ! A bare-footed Socrates ! A Tacitus with his rhythmi- 
cal prose! A Penn in the Tower! A Burke belaboring the 
vampires of a nation*s life-blood. 

It recks little a rickety roof. Paul did not preach in palaces. 
Socrates taught amid the mire of the market. The precepts of 
Quinctilian are immortal s the site of his school-house is extinct. 
And yet no school-house ever sent forth more accomplished Alumni, 
more able gracefully and adroiUy to handle their well-earned knowl- 
edge, to wield their hard-won wit. 

The American traveller in Germany to-day, is surprised to find the 
brilliant savants, of whom he has heard so much, lecturing in dingy 
old castellated structures, or dungeon-like cells ; and even until the 
year 1880, many of America's most finished scholars taught at Har- 
vard next to the rafters, with the bare beams above staring down in 
whitewashed elegance, and the low windows under the eaves admit- 
ting light for their feet. Fine building are a grand convenience ; 
but by no means a sine qua non.^ *And indeed, supposing we possess 
a given quantum of wealth for the purpose of education, the question 
arises, Shall we expend it in bricks or in talent ? Johns Hopkins 
has answered the query, and founded our First American XJciver- 
sitv, without a building and without a pupil. 

*To the younger fi-aternity of the Haverford facultjr, the flattering 
compliment alluded to above, must have been humiliating indeed ; 
for we were told that Haverford often seeks her instructors among 
her graduates; and almost every young teacher, especially if just 
hoisted from the ranks of his fellow-students, feels most painfully, 
like the scientist who has daringly entered a volcanic crater, how 
thin is the crust whereon he treads; and of all the Powers of Earth, 
only the Power of Poverty chains him to the chair, whence he would 
most gladly escape to Leipsic or Berlin. 

The German University is fast becoming the only vestibule to an 
American college professorship. The German chemists monopolize 
the best positions in our laboratories. And why ? It is their 
national patience, content to spend ten unbroken years in life pre- 
paration for their chosen vocation. 

And this brings us to the answer of the query which we will surely 
be asked. How is Haverford, like Harvard, to inform the good peo- 
ple of Philadelphia of her neighboring entity? 

The orators of the day gently reminded us that endowed profes- 
sorships were needed; and various modest sums were mentioned, 
aggregating a snug quarter million. So much for future professor- 
ships ; but not one word about future professors. And really, if truth 
were nobly regarded, it is scholarly instructors that would seem to be 
the great want of the Friends' Schools of to-day. Surely our teachers 
are good ; but how much better might they be ? Ought they to be ? 
To keep a child, although in a palace, even a portion of its youth 
starving in the atmosphere of mediocrity, is a crime its own riper 
years will most bitterly adjudge. To grant even a few months under 
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the guidance of genius, though sheltered in squalor, bestows a bless- 
ing, the source of lifelong gratitude. Youth is brief. It is the only 
leisure of life for learning. Age controls it, is responsible for its very 
best employ. Age ignores, and our ranks are full of half-taught, half- 
made, half-successful, half-Christian men. 

The modem dogma of division of labor makes men slaves of 
specialties. A specialist dwarfs his every faculty but the favorite. 
Hence too often this sorrowful tendencv places over our highest edu- 
cational institutions models, not of all-round men, not of perfected 
character, but of perverted character. 

All agree that it was a most glorious gala-day for Haverford. 
*' What a good time we had !" is now one's greeting everywhere. 

Far be it from this pen to detract from such joy ; but " we must 
not deceive ourselves." A whole hour remained till the special train 
was due. The veterans of prior decades had been heard from. The 
aspirants of the present were deferentially waiting their turn. Time 
was plenty ; the audience athirst ; yet these were respectfully omitted. 
Unspoken speeches, born to blush unheard, since playfully rehearsed 
in the writer's hearing, could not but prompt regret that the actual 
informal speakers of the evening were not there to hear and blush 
over their own. 

These younger warriors represented wealth, energy, experience 
in degree. And what would they have said ? 

Undoubtedly their earnest spirit had distributed various useful 
nuts to crack, and loaned with each his handy hammer. Among 
the many, One had told us, — that he personally and presently felt 
that impromptu speaking should be a requisite of graduation. 
Another, — that as the snowy hand, with perfect grace, at lightest 
touch, from proper key responsive, draws celestial melodies, so well- 
trained character plays on faculties, which before it lie in obedient 
harmony. A Third, — how we are to battle this direful Division 
Labor Dogma, and possess All-round Educators, models of Per- 
fected Character. A Fourth had reminded us of what we always 
forget, that as the Disciples were the reflection of the Master, so the 
Pupils are inevitably the exact reflex of the Teacher. 

The American millionaire, who would erect a patrician memorial, 
adds another monumental hall to some college cluster, and writes 
above its portal his own name or that of some valued friend. Such 
is a solid fact, and this perhaps only a dream, — a vision of half- 
waking fancy ; but may not even a dream emit a sparkle of truth 
to light the caudle wherewith men grope in difliculties. 

Among the great iron barques, buildmg upon the '' forest fringed " 
shores of our grandest rivers, we occasionally note the sprightly 
little yacht of some prominent money-king. Weary of heavy-hang- 
ing leisure, he proposes a cruise around the world. Aloft, we are 
reminded of Cleopatra's siren skifi*. Below, the panels and mirrors, 
hammocks, sofas, and rugs, all gorgeous with gold and tropical sheen, 
appear only the cobweb excuses for the expenditure of his hoards. 

Suppose that when our spendthrift Rothschild is just climbing the 
plank, notion would strike him, and instead he would send, or along 
8 
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he would take, a score of quick young minds of either sex, bound 
and intent upon a ten years' cruise to all the world's leading univer- 
sities, gleaning in vax^tionary leisure at neighboring characteristic 
centres of culture. A year at Dublin ; a year at Oxford ; thence to 
Paris ; to Berlin ; to Munich ; to Padua or Pisa, and Rome ; to Athens ; 
to Constantinople; to Jerusalem; thence to India; to Japan; re- 
ceiving diplomas at the hand of the Ocean Queen of tropic verdure 
in nature's grandest university, the South Sea Islands. Returning, 
these graduates, under covenant, like West Point Alumni, nobly 
enshrine their names and their labors among the professorial corps of 
the foster-mother to whom they were long ago plighted. 

But, it is urged, " so many will not find work waiting, and pay 
waiting." YesT cash comes quickly to skill and culture in myriad 
ways. And their work I It has long been waiting. It is, that this 
Torrent of Talent, with tongue and pen thus splendidly schooled in 
the cause of truth and science, simply inform Philadelphia that 
Haverford College is upon her suburbs. 

Perhaps, however, no millionaire's yacht is waiting. Perhaps, too, 
modesty would persuade him to hide his mint among the mites of 
others on the plate. Yet does not duty urge that he boldly shoulder 
such new feature? 

Some ten years ago, Harvard imported a young man from the 
Wild Went with new ideas as to the proper way to study Greek. That 
man's ideas are now pushing into every Greek school in our land. 

To the practical economist, can we not say, " that Capital invested 
in Character and Culture promises quite as great a possible product 
as in Buildings?" And would it not be wise, at least to share and 
share alike between the two ? Could not even several Schools and 
Colleges band together their Capital and their Candidates for such a 
science cruise? — not forgetting to enlist upon the roll some Cham- 
pions of Agriculture, as most of our prominent schools possess farms ; 
that our old-style farmer may at least have a critic at hand, to see 
that he keeps the School-Farm abreast with its every possibility. 
Nay, would it harm if our farmer himself have peeped at the 
methods and manners of his neighbors abroad, from Arctics to 
Tropics? 

Far less than one thousand dollars per student, per annum, would 
suffice, by such combination of consumers. 

Superintendent McAllister recently told Philadelphians in Asso- 
ciation Hall, lliat they " received all they had a right to expect for 
$36 a month "; and we daily hear the assertion, that if inviting 
bids and promising berths were proffered, accomplished instructors 
would quickly present themselves. 

Will some one tell us then, why it is, that when a new-bom 
University, or even College, having erected palatial buildings, goes 
into the market, hoards in hand, to secure instructors equal to her 
aims, that she mostly feiils to find them? 

Will any one deny, that whatever else money will do, it will not 
make men to order? 

Time and Opportunities make Men. John E. Forstthe. 
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OoniribfUed, 

PERIODICAL LITERATURE FOR THE YOUNG. 

Perhaps there is no people richer in some forms of literature than 
our own beloved Society ; but it must be admitted by all that in 
some departments it is very deficient, and the youthM reader desir- 
ous of pushing his inquiries into an acquaintance with general litera- 
ture, or even into the realms of general intelligence, must go to 
authors outside the pale of our religious Society to obtain the infor- 
mation for which he is thirsting. It is not because Friends are 
deficient in the knowledge of the sciences, in literary attainments, or 
even in the fine arts, that this is the case, but the writings of Frieuds 
have been for the most part written under an apprehension of relig- 
ious requirement — to supply spiritual food to the matured mind, 
rather than to furnish a variety as required in the proper growth 
and development of all the faculties, and this in language not always 
adapted to the partially developed miud of the young. 

When the child has learned to read, he is anxious to read — not 
particularly for the sake of the information obtained, but because of 
the gratification afforded by the exercise of a newly acauired accom- 
plishment, and he picks up anything and everything he can read, 
whether profitable or unprofitable. This will produce an effect ; 
there will be a harvest of which he is ignorant as yet. Hence the 
necessity of placing a safeguard upon his reading-matter. Suppose 
his mind, as it gradually expands, develops an aptitude, a thirst, 
for the natural sciences, a thirst that must and will be satisfied. To 
what physicist, untainted with skepticism, can we refer him ? Again, 
among all the religious periodicals of this day — attractively written 
as many of them are, in language beautiful, simple, capacitated to 
his comprehension — where is there <me that a true Friend, a George 
Fox, a Thomas Shilletoe, or a Jonathan Evans would unhesitatingly 
recommend to his reading ? 

True, we have the Friend, the Western Friend, the Primitive 
Friend, and the Friends* Beview, etc., but all these are designed for 
the matured mind, not the undeveloped mind of youth. There is 
talent enough — a sufficiency of literary and scientific acquirements — 
and wealth enough in the Society to organize and sustain a Young 
Friend, or a periodical designed to meet the wants of the youth of 
our Society, whatever its name, chaste and pure in its language, and 
sound in the Christian doctrine it inculcates, becoming the dignity 
and position of the Society of Friends, and the concern it has ever 
professed for its youth. 

If it did not appear too much like a dictation, I would be willing 
to suggest that an association of contributors be formed ; let them 
select one to assume the duties of editor ; let an office be provided 
and arrangements made for the publication of a paper, either weekly 
or monthly. Let every one of the contributors take one or other of 
the departments, and prepare himself to treat of that subject, if not 
exhaustively, yet to a sufficient degree to convey correct general in- 
formation upon that subject. So far as possible, every article should 
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be complete in iteelf. Of course, there will be continued article 
from time to time, but as a rule even a series of articles on one sub- 
ject may be so treated as that each may be complete m ^^^^^ 

QmiribttUd' 

TEACHING CHILDREN TO READ ALOUD. 

Learning to read and reading are very different things, although, 
paradoxic^ly stated, one learns to read by reading. 
^ A person who reads for purposes of knowledge ^^^fJlf^^^ 
himself; he must be able to select that which is best adapted to his 
needs, he must be able to remember that which he reads, and for 
economy he wishes to read ranidly. It is douJ)tful^f a P^son^^^ 
helped in these things by reading aloud ; yet he who at first sight 
reads aloud in such a way as to give the sense and cause his h^ers 
to understand the reading, is in a condition to gam many benefats to 
be derived from silent reading. , . • • i 

Children who talk well can read well ; only one thing is required 
in reading which is not in talking, that is, the recognizing of words. 
It is said that an actor who habitually takes the part of a scoun- 
drel will in time become one. In the Literary Record m Harper 8 
Monthly for Tenth Month, incidental reference is made to the safety ^ 
of the reading by adults, even, of certain poems ; one may read to 
himself and not be deeply unpressed with the emotions, but he can- 
not express that which he does not feel ; the importance of selecting 
proper matter for vocal reading is apparent. ,114. 

Severe emotions are not befitting children ; they should not ex- 
press the emotions of men and women who are placed in no ordinanr 
situations, else there will be abnorqial development of the mind. 
Some of you will remember that James T. Fields told us that 
Tennyson, who enjoys reading aloud his own poems, would not read 
" Maud" one day when asked, because he was not " mad " enough ; 
he was unwilling to do an injustice to his poem. 

The importance of teaching a child, when it first begins to read, 
to read well, cannot be overestimated. The form of the word has 
to be closely observed and remembered. Teachers, you have accom- 
plished very much for your pupils when you have so presented 
twenty-five wo^ds that they are recognized at sight by them. The 
modes of doing this affect generally the results so much that a child 
becomes either a good or poor reader from the mode. 

The best mode of tcachhig chiWren to read which I have wit- 
nessed is this : Scales, on which to weigh, were in the airy school- 
room with its open fire ; the children were weighed ; the teacher 
drew from them the sentence, " Children grow ;" she then wrote it 
on the board ; it was read by them ; it was copied by them ; 
they went into the fields to gain knowledge one sunny 
afternoon, and on returning told the teacher that *' plants 
grow;" for six weeks they made and wrote sentences of two 
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words each; the teacher then had these reading lessons printed 
in the best tjpe on paper of the most desirable tint with proper mar- 
gins. The passing from script to print was very easy. Continuing 
this work through the year, the children made a reading-book of 
thirty-six pages. 

One lesson was on *' The turtle/* as some of the children broiij?ht 
the teacher a basket of young turtles one day. It be^ns : " The 
turtle has a shell. The upper part of the shell is the cara- 
pace. The under part of the shell is the plastron. The 
turtle has homy jaws. The turtle has no teeth. The turtle 
has two nostrils and two eyes. Each eye of the turtle has three 
lids." After naming the parts of the body and describing its feet 
and skin and what it eats, the lesson closes thus : '' These turtles 
live iu a pond. Some turtles live in the ocean. The turtle moves 
slowly." 

Some of the subjects of the other reading lessons are " Granite ;" 
"Sandstone;" "Capital Letters;" ** Quartz;" "Names;" "The 
Earth;" " More about the Earth ;" " Our Garden." Let me quote 
from the last " We planted peas and beans in our pots. We 
planted six seeds in each pot" * * * " Ou,r teacher put some 
seeds between pieces of wet blotting paper. That is her garden. I 
think her seeds will not grow/' 

I visited the class at the beginning of the second year ; the chil- 
dren were having a lesson on little pine trees which they had gath- 
ered ; each child told the teacher something about the tree m its 
hand and the teacher wrote the sentence on the board; the children 
were drilled in reading and copying their own sentences and each 
others', and the lesson was ended. 

The only objection to the metho4 ia the expense ; in this case it is 
met by the daughter of him who has so magnified the title " Teacher," 
Prof. Agassiz. 

The method described is part of a general plan by means of which 
children are taught to gain useful knowledge, to observe careftilly.to 
speak truthfully, to use language correctly, to write easily, and to 
read well. 

If a teacher is obliged to use the charts and primers put into her 
hands, she can prepare similarly for the printed matter. 

A very successful teachei; of reading in one of our primary 
schools brines a cat into the room to teach the children their first 
lesson, as the first lesson on the prescribed chart is about the 
cat. As the child reaches the Second and Third Reader, every new 
word the child will meet with is used in conversation ; it is also 
read from the board aa a part of a sentence before the child sees 
it in the book. The results of such teaching are excellent readers. 

Sarah Marble. 



What comfort-some pedagogues might derive from the thought that 
wise pupils can learn as much from a fool as from a philosopher! — 
Vedder. 
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ContrOmled. 

THE REWARD OF A FAITHFUL TEACHER. 

There has been published recently for private distribution a SkelcJi 
of the Life of Sarah B. Upton (formerly Thomson), who is remem- 
bered by some still living as an earnest Christian teacher. In this 
sketch is found a letter from an old pupil which gives such evidence 
of the ground-work of "teacher Sarah's" labors, and of her success- 
Ail woi^ among the children intrusted to her care, that I thought if 
more widely circulated it mi^ht prove an encouragement to some 
workers to ^'mind their callmg and ''sow (in faith) beside all 
waters," S. E. 

3fy beloved Teacher and Friend: 

Lying awake in my own quiet room in the early dawn of this morn- 
ing, my thoughts turned, as tney very often do, to thee and the many 
sweet visions of the past, and have led me to fulfill an inclination often 
felt, to express once more my feelings of deep love and indebtedness to 
thee. I have been thinking, too, of my darling brother J.'s words near 
the close of his short, peaceful life, in expressing the joys of his hope 
and trust in his dear Saviour — " Next to my own mother, I owe more to 
teacher Sarah Thomson than to any one else." And so, in writing once 
again to " dear teacher Sarah," it seems as though I were writing both 
for dear J. and myself, and seems to bring that happy past very near. 

I have so often sympathized with thee in the years of suffering which 
have been thy portion, and if my loving thoughts could reach thee, thou 
would often feel that, in spirit at least, I was near thee. For thou hast 
always been, through all the years that have passed since my dear 
mother placed her little one under thy care, a frequent and beloved 
guest in my heart. More than forty years have passed since then, yet 
thy sweet counsels given in childhood are still valued, and often return 
to cheer the anxieties and strengthen the faith of my maturer years. 
Dear teacher Sa^^h, I think thou little knows, how by word and 
example, and by thy very looks of love and faith, thou worked for thy 
dear Saviour, and guided thy tender lambs to Him, but when the full- 
ness of joy in His presence shall be thy blessed portion, and thy dear 
eyes shall behold the King in His glory, there. I trust, thou wilt find 
many tcr whom thou taught the sweet son]^ of Zion on earth, permitted, 
through infinite mercjr, to unite with theem singing praises, glad praises 
in Heaven. I felt as if I wanted to send thee a word of cheer this morn- 
ing, and I think I cannot better do it than in reminding thee of a morn- 
ing in that dear infant school-room about* forty years ago — a season which 
is often of daily remembrance with m6, and of which all the circum- 
stances seem as clearly defined as if it were but yesterday. Thou had been 
reading the account of our dear Saviour's crucifixion so impressively, and 
as thou concluded, thou raised thy face toward thy little ones and with 
an earnestness of look and manner, said : "Little children, for every 
one of you your Saviour died." 

Very solemn was the perfect stillness that succeeded, and although I 
was but six or seven years old, I remember the thrill of joy, solemn joy, 
that passed through my whole being, and the thought that instantly fol- 
lowed in my mind, What can I do for Him ? After a little pause, thou 
said: " Now you may repeat the * Hymn to the Martyrs,*^' and from 
infant voices arose those words which have always since seemed to lift 
the thoughts so above mere worldly pleasure : — 
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" Followers of the holj Jesus, 

Gone withoat the camp with Him, 
To the loys which ye inherit, 

All the glare of earth, how dim," etc« 

Very often, beloved friend, has the memory of that morning b^n a 
blessing and a help to me, and by it I have been enabled to help many 
dear, anxious teachers, and encourage them on their way. I have 
always felt that those precious words, '"Little children, for every one of 
you your Saviour died," have been more to me than all the sermons 
since listened to, although I do most fully appreciate the blessings of 
clear Gospel ministry. I have, as it were, a little volume of photo- 
graphic pictures of thy dear face, as it was in those davs, in my mind, 
and can assure thee that it is very often looked over, ana always will be 
while memory lasts. 

I have thee standing by the orrery, and telling us of the wonderful 
revolutions of sun, moon, and stars — and again stooping over that won- 
derful (water) map, the delight of our childhood days, showing us how 
rivers of real water would run down mountains and flow into the sea— or, 
b^ an innocent piece of flannel, inserted in the crater of our volcano, 
giving us the thought of the terrible grandeur of a blazing mountain. 
Again I see thee, with hands quietly folded on thy Bible, waiting for the 
active little spirits to quiet down sufficientlv to receive its precious teach- 
ings — and I have thv smile of approval when I had said my first Bible 
lesson correctly, and the smile is as clear and bright as it was forty-two 
years ago. And I have nothing but loving smiles and kind looks to 
remember. 

I have not one memory of word or deed received from thee which I 
think thou would wish obliterated, and I felt this morning that it was a 
debt of love I owed thee to tell thee this. 



If a student convince you that yon are wrong and he is right, acknowl- 
edge it cheerfully, and— hug him. — Emenan, 

A m»n severe he was and stem to view ; 
I knew him well and every truant knew ; 
Well had the boding trembler learned to trace 
The day's disaster in his morning face. 

Goldsmith. 

Uneasy lie the heads of all who rule ; 

The most so his whose kingdom is a school. 

0. W. Holmes. 

And while a paltry stipend earning, 
He sows the richest seeds of learning ; 
No joys, alas t his toil beguile — 
His mind lies fallow all Uie while. 

Still to be pinioned down to teach 
The Syntax and the Parts of Speech, 
Or deal out authors by retail. 
Like penny pots of Oxford ale ; 
Oh ! 'tis a service irksome more 
Than tagging at the slavish oar. 

Eoberi Lloyd. 
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BRYN MAWR COLLEGE.* 

Its Purpose. — ^The purpose of the inatitution, as expressed by its 
founder, is that it shall be one where women, whose mental endow- 
ments and previous training shall have fitted them for it, can " have 
all the advantages of a college education, which are so freely offered to 
young men." Dr. Taylor further enjoined " that care be taken to 
educate young women to become teachers of a high order." 

Bryn Mawr College will aim to give a thorough and generous in- 
tellectual culture, to develop womanlv character, to fit its students 
to enjoy life more fully, and to fulfill better any service to which 
they may be called, whether in the home, in social or religious life, 
or in any of those varied occupations in which women of education 
now engage. It must require thorough preparation in the studies 
necessary for admission. It cannot give the professional teaching 
of a university, but it will endeavor to supply the mental discipline 
and solid learning which are the best preparation for any future 
pursuits. 

Bryn Mawr will be a Christian College, In accordance with the 
expressed wish of the founder, instruction in the Bible will form a 
part of the course of studv, and the College will endeavor to foster 
an earnest and practical Christian life. To this end, besides Biblical 
teaching, opportunities for family and public worship will be pro- 
vided. 

The Trustees are by the terms of the foundation to be members of 
the Society of Friends, whose views of Christian truth and practice 
will determine the character of the institution ; but students not 
members of the Society of Friends, who come up to the requirements 
for entrance, will be admitted. 

Buildings. — ^Referring to the lands provided for the College, Dr. 
Taylor directed " the erection thereon of substantial, sightly, and 
suitable buildings of the most approved construction, for the com- 
fort, advanced ^ucation, and care of young women or girls." The 
buildings for the Coll^;e are in process of construction, and it is the 
expectation of the Trustees that they will be ready for the reception 
of students in the autumn of 1885. 

Taylor Hall, a fine structure of Port Deposit stone, is one hun- 
dred and thirty feet long and three stories high. Besides an assem- 
bly-room, it contains rooms for recitations and will supply labora- 
tories and a library until other buildings for these purposes can be 
erected. A chemical laboratory, well supplied with every necessary 
convenience, with a professor's room, balance-room, and lecture- 
room attached, is already completed, and rooms for physics, botany, 
etc., will be arranged. 

Merion Hall is a Home, one hundred and sixty feet long, three 
stories in height, and has accommodations for fifty students. It is 

♦Extracts from "Circular No.1," dated Eleventh month, 1883, issued by 
the Board of Trustees. 
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built of FairmouDt stone, in a pleasing style of architecture adapted 
to its purpose. Each study-room has a bed^room adjoining on either 
side, so that two students shall occupy the same study-room but 
each will have her own sleeping-apartment. There are also a few 
rooms of larger size for the accommodation of students who may 
prefer to have apartments wholly to themselves. 

The Gtmnjusium will be one of the most commodious yet pro- 
vided by any college for' women. It will be eighty feet long and 
sixty feet wide, and besides the large hall for gymnastic exercises, 
will contain dressing-room, rooms for Directress, etc. It will be 
properly warmed, provided with baths and every needed apparatus, 
and will afford space for walking when very stormy weatner may 
deter from out-door exercise. 

The Courses of Study will be so arranged as usually to occupy 
four years, but this period may be modified to suit special cases. 

There will be a series of required studies, which all students must 
take, and another of electives, some of which must also be taken ; 
but the latter will be formed into groups to direct the student in her 
choice. 

Each of these courses will combine such a proportion of languages, 
literature, and science as to give a liberal education and insure ad- 
vanced study in several branches, with the scholarship and accurate 
acquirements of a good collegiate training. 

A student who pursues any one of the regular courses, upon pass- 
ing examinations successfiiUy in its severtu branches as they come 
in order, may receive a certificate for work actually done, and upon 
the completion of the course will be entitled to a degree. 

Requirements for Admission. — As the college course will de- 
mand years of mental efiTort, it is of the first importance that stu- 
dents should have good health. Hence it is desired that parents 
and teachers see that pupils begin early to prepare for college, omit 
studies not required tor entrance examinations, and take time for 
careftil preparation without overtaxing their strength. 

Candidates must be at least sixteen years of age, and give satis- 
factory testimonials of personal character. They will be examined 
in the following branches: 

jEn^/isAr— Spelling, Grammar, and Composition. Applicants will 
be expected to be able to write a simple essay properly, and to cor- 
rect the more common ieiultB of English composition. They will 
find it an advantage to have studied some elementary book on Khet- 
oric, as A. 8. HilFs, and WhitneVs Grammar. 

Modern Geography"; Guyot's rhysical Geography ; the Outlines 
of the History of the United Slates, as Barnes' or lu^ds' ; the Ele- 
ments of Greek and Roman Historjr. 

McUhemalics — ^Arithmetic, including the metric system of weights 
and measures; Al^bra through quadratic equations of one un- 
known quantity; the first three books of Geometry. The Algebra 
used should be Well's, Brown's, or one equally complete. The 
Geometry may be Wentworth's, Chauvenet's, or Sharpless'. 
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Latin — Grammar, including prosody. Exercises in Prose Com- 
position, as Jones' or Harkness'; Csesar, Gallic War, four Books ; 
first four Books of Virgil's iEneid or equivalents. 

Oreek — Grammar, White's Greek Lessons ; four Books of Xen- 
ophon's Anabasis ; one Book of Homer's Iliad. 

Where Greek is omitted, candidates will be expected to be well 
prepared in Oerman or French, 

if in French alone, the student will be examined in Keetel's 
Analytical Grammar and Reader, or equivalents ; and must be able 
to read easy prose at sight and to convert such English prose into 
French. 

If in Oerman alone, Grammar and an amount of prose and 
poetry equal to that contained in Whitney's German Reader. 

Care must be taken with the pronunciation of French and Ger- 
man, and accuracy in what has been studied will be considered 
more important than the amount read. 

Candidates who omit Greek will also be examined in one of the 
following, viz. : 

a. The Elements of Physics. 

b. The Elements of Chemistry (non-metallic elements and their 
more simple compounds). 

c. The Elements of Physiology. 

Practice in Free Hand Drawing will be considered a valuable 
part of preparation, but will be required only when candidates 
mtend to give prominence to this study. 

Certificates op pREPARATiON.--fitudents will be expected to 
present themselves for entrance examinations unless the distance of 
their homes from the Collie shall prevent it. 

Certificates will be accepted only from teachers or schools whose 
methods and courses of study are known to be satisfactory. A cer- 
tificate must state the amount of work done in each study, and the 
time which has been given to it. Each certificate will be subject to 
the final approval of the Faculty. 

Teachers who desire to perfect themselves on one or more 
branches of learning may be admitted, if they give satisfactory evi- 
dences of scholarship and good character. They must, however, 
show exemplary diligence and devotion to study. 

Special Students. — To others than teachers opportunities for 
special study will be offered so far as it can be done without disad- 
vantage to the regular classes. All such students must meet the 
above requirements for admission. 

Physical Culture will be regarded as specially important. 

It is the purpose of the Trustees that the health of the students 
shall be under the supervision of a woman of acknowledged med- 
ical skill. 

Dress. — Students will be expected to dress simply, avoiding use- 
less ornaments and display in attire. 
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Discipline. — It is intended that the discipline shall be that of a 
well-ordered home, where a love of study and a desire to do right 
shall be the ruling motives. 

Expenses. — For resident students, regular or special, the price 
of board and tuition will be $350 a year, of which $200 is to be 
payable in advance and $150 at the middle of the college year. 

ScHOiJLBSHiPS. — ^There will be a limited number of scholarships 
open to the members of the Society of Friends who are unable to 
pay the full charge, to be awarded to applicants who are well pre- 
pared. 

Fellowships. — It is proposed to establish fellowships of $200 
each per annum, with residence in the College, to be awarded yearly 
to graduates of Bryn Mawr or other colleges. 

For further information address 

James E. Rhoads, Vice-president of Board of Trustees, 

No. 1316 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 



OBSERVATIONS IN SCIENCE. 

Experiments at Home— Heat.— The time of year having come 
when we may control much or little heat for use in our experiments, a 
few chapters in our series must be devoted to this most important man- 
ifestation of force. 

Experiment 12. — Heat from motion. Hammer a nail smartly for a few 
momenta, having it placed on as solid an anvil as can be procured. It 
will soon be found quite hot. Heat is supposed, in these days, to con- 
sist in an invisible, but more or less violentj motion of the molecules of 
which matter is composed. The molecules of all bodies which we can 
name must have this vibratory motion to some extent, as they all have 
some heat. The more intense the motion the greater the heat. In ham- 
mering the nail, the strokes of the hammer set up a tremor of the mole- 
cules, which is soon very perceptible to our nerves. The writer has seen 
carriage-bolts forged with a steam hammer and without the application 
of any heat other than that developed bv the percussion of the hammer, 
which was ftilly equal to that of the " flammg forge " in the village 
smithy. The reader will naturally vary this experiment by striking his heel 
glancingly on a stone, by touchmg a steel to a rapidly revolving grind- 
stone in the light, or in the dark, and in many other ways. 

Experiment 13. — Latent heat of fusion. Shave up a piece of ice and 
place It in a vessel on a warm stove. Stir it well with the nnger, and notice 
' that the water remains ice cold as long as any of the ice remains un- 
melted. Try it with a thermometer. There will be a slight rise of tem- 
perature due to the impracticability of keeping the mixture thoroughly 
stirred. Note the time required for the ice to melt, and let the water re- 
main on the stove the same length of time after the ice is melted. It 
will now be too hot to bear the finger in. A thermometer would indi- 
cate about 175°. The temperature has been raised from about 32°, or 
143° in the same time, and therefore, by consuming the same amount of 
heat that was required to melt the ice without raisins its temperature. 
The 143° of heat that were imparted to the ice to melt it are necessary 
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to the existence of water in the liquid state. When solids are liquified 
by any ordinary means, they take up heat. This is illustrated by the 
ice-cream freezer. The salt melts tne ice, and the water dissolves the 
salt. Heat is taken from the nearest source to enable these solids to as- 
sume the liquid state. The cream, thus robbed of a large part of its 
heat, has too small a quantity left to maintain it in a liquid form, and it 
solidifies. 

Experiment 14,— Another ilitutration. Melt a pound of shaved ice at 
32** in a pound of water at 175**. The resulting two pounds of water 
will have a temperature of 32® plus a small amount received from the 
air of the room and such sources. 

Experiment 15.— Latent heat of evaporation. Pour some ether or 
benzine on the hand and as it evaporates notice how it takes heat from 
the hand. Could we try the vapor, it would be found no warmer than 
the liquid on the hand. Or, wet one hand with water, and hold both 
hands close to a hot-air register. The wet hand will call the blast coolf 
the other will call it warm. 

Experiment 16.— The hygrometer. Tie a piece of very thin muslin 
around the bulb of a thermometer and fix it so that a drop of water 
may fall on it every minute. Place another thermometer near. The we^- 
bulb will indicate a perceptibly lower temperature than the dry-buib 
does. The dryer the air, the more rapid the evaporation from the mus- 
lin, the larger the consumption of heat, and the greater the difference 
between the two thermometers. This is the hygrometer used to deter- 
mine the amount of moisture in the air. Any one may make his own. 
A person in a very dry climate feels no more oppressed bv a temperature 
of 116° than wo do by 95°, on account of the more rapid evaporation of 
perspiration. C. G. B. 

The Planets.— The planets readily studied with the eye or with the 
telescope during the 12 mo. are Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars. 

Saturn ia near the Hyades in Taurus, and is visible all night. It is 
brighter than Aldebaran, near which it is situated. It will be very favor- 
ably situated for telescopic observation, the rings being about as near 
broadside as they ever get. The division in the ring can be seen with a 
very moderate glass and the shadow of the ball on the ring. CJonsider- 
able interest has of late been excited by the supposed approach of the 
rings to the planet. If the early measures of distance can be relied on, 
they are gradually closing about the ball and at no distant day will fall 
into it. But there is some doubt of this. The astronomers of two hun- 
dred years ago had not our appliances and were not as accurate in their 
work as we, and some time must yet elapse before the trend will become 
so noticeable to be established. 

Jupiter in Cancer will arise at the beginning of the month at 8 o'clock. 
It cannot fail to be recognized, as it is the brightest object in the east. It 
is always interesting in the telescope. The red spot of two years ago 
has gone, but a number of other markings on its surface can be reacmy 
seen, and can be used to determine its time of rotation. The bands are 
stretched conspicuously across its equator. Its little satellites go across 
or behind the disk or plunge into its shadow. Almost any night will 
show some of these phenomena. 

Mars is about 6** east of Jupiter hear the boundaries of Leo. Very 
little can be done with it with small telescopes, though an astronomer 
With a telescope of only six inches aperture (we believe) saw in the 
clew Italian sky a series of double lines, which he calls canals, running 
in all directions over its surface. Other astronomers with larger tub^ 
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have not yet seen them, and are disposed to doubt the eyes of the 
Italian. 

Venus will be an evening star, as will also Mercury, but the latter is 
close to the sun. I. S. 



LITERARY NOTES. 

A Life of Addison will soon appear in the English Men of Letters series. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes is said to be engaged in writing a life of 
Emerson. 

S. E. Gassing & Co. have in press a book on *' Sea-Siqkness/' by 
William H. Hudson, which contains a novel theory of prevention with- 
out the aid of medicine, stimulants, or change of diet. 

Dime Question Books, No. 14 — Orammar; No. 18 — Arithmetic; No. 19 — 
Geography are received. This is a continuation of the series before re- 
ferred to in these columns, of the same general style and character. 
Whatever the text-book which may have Been used, these little books 
are an excellent review. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, New York. 

A Natural JHistcry Header , compiled and edited by James Johonnot, 
author of a Oeographical Header, Principles and Practice of Teaching. 
Teaching,'' etc. rrice $1.00. ITie Natural History Header is a classified 
collection of anecdotes and interesting descriptions in the field of nat- 
ural history of a very attractive ana entertaining character, all from 
well-known writers and authors. It is beautifully illustrated with nu- 
merous fine engravings, many of which have been prepared especially 
for the book. JD. Appleton & Co., New York. 

Chief Justice Colebidge, speaking to the Haverford students con- 
cerning their reading, said : '* You may be surprised at the name I shall 
select from your American poets when I tell you to learn Bryant. I do 
not say Longfellow, because, although he is a sweet and noble and 
delightful poet, he is not an American — I mean that h^ poetry might 
just as well have been written in England, or Italy, or Germany, or 
France, as in America, but Bryant's poetry is full of the characteristics 
of his own country, as well as noble, natural, and invigorating." 

A Temperance Text-book, by H. L. Beade. Chicago : George Sherwood 
& Co. This is the name of a little work of sixty p^es intended to satisfy 
the increasing demand for this class of literature. It is verv elementary — 
question and answer style — and satisfactorily clear. We think, however, 
tne mistake is made here, as elsewhere, of dwelling too much on the dan- 
gers of excess. The child don't believe he will use liquor to excess, and 
so the argument does not influence him. We would like the book better 
if it urged total abstinence as a duty owed to the human race and as a 
means to fit him for an efiective temperance worker. 

In a literary discussion in Christiania, " JDagbladet," Jonas Lie con- 
tends that the Scandinavian countries, with England and America, dif- 
fer in regard .to literary taste widely from Germany, France, and Russia, 
whose populations are oppressed by severe military service and other 
public burdens which foster hatred and doubts about the future ; hence 
the negative and pessimistic tone of their literature. The Anglo- Amer- 
ican nations and tne kindred Scandanavians, who live under more fortu- 
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nate political conditions, use the modern critical tendencies only as 
elements in their national reformatory work. 

Short Studiu in Literaturt, hy A. P. Southwick. Philadelphia: El- 
dredge & Bro. 60 cents. To teachers for examination, 46 cents. This 
work divides literature into ages and fives representative characters in 
each. Short biographies are given, fofiowed by selections from the au- 
thor's works. We do not think it advisable to feed children's minds 
with such writings as those of Burdette and John Hay. There are 
too many names in the book and too little is said of each for a text-book. 
A few authors well studied would be far better. The best part is the last 
chapter, giving a number of short selections and anecdotes relating to 
the personal life and pseudonyms of various authors. 

English Classics, for classes in English Literature, Reading, Grammar, 
etc. Clark & Maynard, New YoA. These volumes are thoroughly 
adapted for schools in which English literature forms a branch of study, 
or where a carefully selected portion of some English classic is selected 
for minute examination or tor supplementary reading matter. The 
notes are unusually full and exhaustive, occupying in many volumes 
nearly half the book. The type is clear and the paper good. We can- 
not too strongly urge the advantage which may result from the free use 
of the best standard literature in reading classics. Some of these selections 
do not strike us as adapted to such use, but each little book is complete 
in itself and teachers may choose. ($1.20 per dozen.) 

It will be seen from the advertisement of the American Agriculturist^ 
New York, elsewhere, that special premiums are offered to subscribers. 
The American Agriculturist, now forty-three years old, continues to be a 
leading agricultural journal of the world. Every number contains 
nearly one hundred columns of original reading matter, and one hun- 
dred original engravings by the leading rural writers of the country 
and by the leading artists. The paper is edited by such well-known 
writers as Orange Judd, George Thurber, Byron D. Halstead, and Prof. 
Thompson. During the coming year the paper will devote 8i)ecial at- 
tention to house plans for farmers, exposures of humbugs, and informa- 
tion as to the best points in the West for settlers. Price $1.50 a year. 

LXTTHER'S life-work is carefully studied in an essay by O. B. Froth- 
ingham in the Critic, "Luther," he says, "was not separated from 
his fellow-men, or lifted above them by any accidents of fortune or 
disposition. He was destitute of private ambition to lead a movement, 
establish an institution, build up a family, or sit upon a spiritual emi- 
nence. He was homely in his tastes, unpretendmg in his manners, 
plain in his whole exterior. Probably no man could have been more 
surprised at his fame than he, for he neither sought it nor gave thought 
to It. He did not desire money. He lived and died poor. While 
others made gain from his writings, he made none. He was content 
with an humble lot, happy in his wifeand children, honest of speech and 
conversation His great task of translating the Bible was undertaken 
with simple fidelity to human wants ; its prime excellence of speech was 
simply due to his determination to be intelligible to ordinary people, not 
to any affectation of plainness of style as a beauty in itself He was 
not conscious that he waa engaged on an immortal work, nor did he 
plume himself on his ability to render Hebrew and Greek into idiomatic 
German. In truth, he plumed himself on nothing that he had or was " 
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48. lilies, flowers, etc., 12c. No. 84, pinks and roses, 
lOc. No. 80, medium sizes, girls, boys, and flowers, 
15c. No. 18. hand bouquets. 15c. No. 45, roses, forget- 
me-nots, etc., 20c No. 17, blooming roses, 16c No. 
GO. roses, strawflowers, etc, 15c. No. 9, blooming 
ro^ies on golden card, 20c. No. 44, hands, bouquets, 
(i(»\rers, etc, SOc. No. 62, large sixes, birds, esss, 
lenihers, flowers, etc, rOc. Large set samples. iSc. 
All post-paid by mail. Stamps taken. Our stock is 
fitie and complete. Please »end a trial order. 

PHCENIX PUBUSHING CO., Warren, Pa. 
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LEEDS'S SMALLER 

Om STATES ISTORT. 

A Practical Class-book, on an anti-war Ikisi^. 
Now in use in quite a number of public- 
school districts, as well as in schools 
of a more private character. It 
is the text-book of history 
at the Indian School, 
Carlisle. 
Published by 

J. B. UPPINOOrP & CO, 

715 MARKET STREET, PhUmd^lphim. 



WITHOUT A RIVAL. 

APPLETONS' ELEMENTARY READING CHARTS. 

IN USE IN NINE NOBHAL SCHOOLS IN PENNSTLVANIA. 
No Primary School should be -without them. 



APPLETONS' READERS. 

By Wm. T. Harris, LL.D., Sup't of Schools, St. Louis, Mo.; A. J. Rickoff, 

A. M., Sup't of Instruction, Cleveland, O. ; Mark Bailjey, A. M., 

Instructor in Elocution, Yale College. 

The decided adyance made in thia series of Readers, which was in accord with the spirit of progress in 
educational mailers, at once secured for them the foremott place in the whole list of American school text- 
books, and they iiaye been the models for all the school publications Issued since their flrst appearance. 
They are now used in a majority of the leading schools of toe country, and are widely circulated in every 
State of the Union. 

APPLETONS' GEOGRAPHIES. 

American Standard Series. Based on the Principles of the Science of Education, 
and giving Special Prominence to the Industrial, Com- 
mercial, and Practical Features. 

The announcement of a new series of Geographies, based upon improved methods of teaching, and in 
accordance with the advanced educational demands which had brought Appletons* Readers so quickly 
into prominence, led to similar expectations in regard to the success of the new books for geographical 
study. The many unsolicited expressions of approval they have received and the promptness with which 
thev have been adopted in a large number of the best schools of the country, indicate that they are regarded 
as the best and most attractlTe geographical text-books ever published. 



A GEOGRAPHICAL READER. 

A Collection of Geographical Descriptions and Explanations, from the best 

Writers in English Literature. Classified and arranged to 

meet the wants of Geographical Students. 

It ia original and unique in conception and execution. 
It is varied in style, and treats of every variety of geographical topic 

It is not simply a collection of dry statistics and outline descriptions, but vivid narrations of great 
Uterstfy merit, that convey useful inlormation and promote general culture. 



Jiist Beady, a Charming Book for Beading Olassee and Home Libraries: 

A NATURAL HISTORY READER. 

Compiled and Edited by James Johonnot, Author of " A Geographical Reader," 
" Principles and Practice of Teaching," etc. 

The immediate success of the " Geographical Reader." by tYte same author, has proved that books of 
this kind, prepared by so capable and discriminating an instructor as Professor Johonnot, meet with great 
favor and accomplish the best results. Stories of animals have an especial charm for young people, and 
the pupiPs interest will never flag when he is provided with reading-matter of this kind. His mind is 
stored with useful and instructive facts, and his progress in acquiring the abiUty to read well is accelerated 
by the greater stimulation given to his menial faculties. 

A Descriptive Catalogue, embracing all our reliable and popular text-bookP, will be mailed, post-paid, 
on application to 

D. APPLETON Sc CO., Pnblishers, 

1, 3 4- 5 Bond Street, Jifew York. 
Or, J. A. M. PASSMORE, 

Manager for Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 

Pottsville, Pa. 
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THE BEST OF THE 

AGRICULTURAL WEEKLIES. 

The GoTTiTTRT Gentleman is the Lead- 
TSQ Journal of American Agriculture. In 
amount and practical value of Contents, in 
extent and ability of Correspondence, in 
quality of paper and style of publication, it 
occupies the FIRST BANK. It is believed 
to have no superior in either of the three chief 
divisions of 

Farm Crops and Processes, 
Horticaltiire and Fmit-Orowlng, 
liye Stock and Dairying ; 

while it also includes all minor departments 
of rural interest, such as the Poultry Yard, 
Entomology, Bee-keeping, Greenhouse and 
Grapery, Veterinary Beplies, Farm Questions 
and Answers, Fireside Beading, Domestic 
Economy, and a summary of the News of the 
Week. Its Market Beforts are unusually 
complete, and much attention is paid to the 
Prospectus of the Crops, as throwing light 
upon one of the most important of all qnes- 
tions— TF%efi to Buy and When to Sdl, It ia 
liberally IlluBtrated, and is intended to supply, 
in a continually increasing degree, and in the 
best sense of the term, a 

LIVE AGRICULTDRAL NEWSPAPER. 

Although the Country Gentleman has 
been GBEATLY ENLABGED by increas- 
ing its size from 16 to 20 pages weekly, the 
terms continue as heretofore, when paid 
strictly in advance: One Copy, one year, 
$2.50^ Four Copies, $10, and an additional 
wpy for the year free to the tender of the dub ; 
Tss Copies, $20, and an addUional copy for 
the year free to the tender <^ a (Xub. 

9S^ AU New Sabacribere for 1884, paying 
in advance now will receive the paper 
WEEKLY, from receipt of remittance»to Janu- 
ary let, 1884, WITHOUT charge. 

19* Specimen Copies Free. Address 

LUTHEB TUCKER & SON, Pablishers. 
ALBAMT, N. T. 



The Critic 



A REVIEH^ OF 



Literature, The Fine Arts, Science, etc. 

{Published weekly from the middle of Sepierm^ 
ber to the middle of June, and fortnight^ from 
the middle of June to the middle of September.) 



J. L. & J. B. Gilder Edftors. 



CONTRIBUTORS. 

H. H. Boyescn, John Burroiu^, F. Marion Crawibrd, 
Gcoi^ Wm. Curtis, Edwaid Egglcston, Prof. Geo. P. 
Fisher, O. B. Frothingham, H. H. Fumess, Sydney 
Howard Gay, R. W. Gilder, Edmund W. Gosse, Cape 
F. V. Greene, W. £. Griffis, E. E. Hale, PniC A. S. 
Hardy. Jod C. Harris. " H. H.," Dr. O. W. Hdmes 
Julia Ward Howe, D. G.Mitchell, Rer. Dr.R. H. New- 
ton. Prof. I. Remsen, W. J. Rolfie. Dr. Philip Schaff, £. 
C. Stedman, R. H. Stoddard, Prof. W. G. Sumner, Edith 
M. Thomas, Charles Dudley Warner, Walt Whitman, 
Prof. W. D. Whitney, Prof. C A. Young. 

" The first literary journal in America. Its specialty is 
short reviews and many of them." — Londem Academy. 

" Has made itself known in America by the indcpen. 
dence and ability of its uttenuices."— //«/«« amd Qmfies^ 

** The most interesting journal of literary criticism ia 
the QXi\xDXrj.**'—SprimgfieUl R^uilicam. 

Single copies, lo cents; $3 a year in advance. RemH' 
iamcet tkould Se madt by r^gitUred Utttr, cheek, *r «j> 
prett orpc*Uil order. Sample copy firee for postage. 

The Critic Printing and Publishing Co., 
20 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Brooks's New Normal Urillimetics, 

ALOEBRA and GEOMETRY. 

No other American text-books contain so much fron 
the practical transactions of business men, fiumers and 
mechanics. They are used with the greatest success ia 
the best schools. Send for circulars and terms bcfine 
changing:. Sent post-paid Union Arith's, set two books. 
80 cu. Standard Normal Arith's, 4 books, f 1.30. Algebim 
or Geometry, 84 cts. 

MONTGOMERY'S INDUSTRIAL ORAWINCL 

Industrial and Educational. Teaches letter, plant amd 
map-drawing, designing, etc., and is best for commoa 
schools. Post-paid, Primary Nos. i to 8, ^ cts. ; Inter- 
mediate, 9 to la, 72 cts. ; Teacher's Manual, full, $x.90u 

FEW8MITH'8 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Qear, simple, practical, and scholariy. Easy to teach 
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PELTON'8 SPLENDID OUTLINE MAPS 
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ture Notte on Wesdake's How to Write Letteis, 
Westlake's Com. School Literature. Lloyd's Literatnre 
for Little Folks. Peterson's Familiar Science. Lyte's 
Practical Book-keeping. Sheppard's Constitution U. S. 
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MIGiOSCOPES, TELESCOPES, 

HELD GLASSES, 

THERMOMETERS, 
BAROMETERS, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS, 
DRAWING STATIONERY, 
SPECTACLES, EYE GLASSES, &c. 
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HAYERFORD COLLEGE. 



FACULTY. 

THOMAS CHASE, LL.D., PresH and Prof. Philology and Literature. 

PLINY EARLE CHASE, LL.D., Profeesor of Philosophy and Logic. 

ISAAC SHARPLESS, Sc. D., Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy. 

ALLEN C. THOMAS, A. M., Professor of Rhetoric and History. 

LYMAN BEECHER HALL, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry and Physics. 

EDWIN DAVENPORT, A. M., Professor of Greek and Latin. 

CHARLES E. GAUSE, Jb., S. B., Instructor in Matiiematics. 

WALTER A. FORD, M. D., Instructor in Physical Culture. 

CHARLES M. BURNS, Jb., Instructor in Drawing. 

W. EARL MORGAN, A. M., Assistant in the Observatory. 

WILLIAM F. WICKERSHAM, Assistant in the Library. 



HAYERFORD COLLEGE is situated on the Pexmsylvania R. R., nine miles west of 
Philadelphia, on a tract of 215 acres, 60 acres of which are laidf out in ornamental 
grounds. The situation is unusually beautiful and healthM. 

Babglay Hall, a large granite building, finished in 1877, gives to the students 
private bed rooms ana pleasant studies. 

There are two Coubses. the Classical and the Scientifio. Li the Clasmcal, Latin 
is required throughout, while Greek and Mathematics are elective in the latter part of 
the course. In the Scientific, Greek is omitted, and Latin is required through the first 
year only. A limited number of elective studies are arranged in the Junior and Senior 
years, so that students can choose such as are adapted to their wants. 

The LiBRABY contains over 14,000 well selected volumes. Oare is taken to exclude 
books of fiction and injurious literature. The books may be freely used, and a full card 
catalogue fiaciUtates reference. The best foreign and American Periodicals are taken. 

The Observatory is the best in the vicinity of Philadelphia, and Students in 
Astronomy have more practice with the instruments than in almost any other College in 
the country. A new 10-inch Clark refractor is in process of construction. 
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EDITORIAL. 

In a few years a sound and active body, as well as a sound and actiye 
mind, will be a requisite of graduation in all good schools and colleges. 
At present a certificate, in most cases, covers only the intellectual qual- 
ifications of the holder. In a few the moral character of the young 
man is certified to in a way that means something. But the certificate 
of the fiiture will mean cultured mind, sound morals, and healthy body. 
The last is quite as much a necessity for business and professional suc- 
cess as the first. Without it but few men can rise to eminence or be in 
the highest degree useful. The work is hard, and the time will come 
when in a great crisis the place of honor or usefulness will depend 
on a single point ef vantage. The weak man cannot bear the strain 
and he goes under forever. A suggestive writer remarks that the first 
requisite to success in life is ^' to be a good animal.'' 

If we could examine the wrecks which lie along the strands of all the 
professions, no inconsiderable number would be found to be those of 
men endowed by nature and by education with powers adequate to cany 
them well up to the top shelves, where they would have plenty of room 
and be free from competition, but in the struggle they have been handi- 
capped and finally conquered by dyspepsia, by consumption, or by neu- 
ralgia^ These enemies of their own household have been more to 
them than the outward opposition of the world. 

Schools are to make useful men. They ought not shift upon the 
9 135 
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students themselves their moral development when attending to their 
mental, nor can they do the same with the physical. Where is the 
school that brings every one up in health and muscle to his mental 
stature at graduation ? Where is one that gives throughout the course 
systematic instruction in health and muscle development to every child 
placed under its care ? Becognizing the immense value of this develop- 
ment, why should this be relegated to voluntary effort on the part of the 
students? Students cannot attend to this scientifically. Many of their 
pastimes are unfit for their strength. Some are too violent for some 
students, and others are too dawdling for other students. The boys 
and girls grow in stature under them and many apparently have good 
health, but they do not grow in quality. The seeds are sown for weak- 
ness in the future, and when the great battle comes, on the table-land of 
life firom thirty to fifty, we do not find the good soldier who can endure 
hardness, but the soft voluptuary. 

We must, then, if we would do our whole duty, have the means and 
the knowledge of how to use them for the full development of the 
health of students. We must apply H^em with the same vigor and 
system as we apply the means for securing mental growth. And we 
must, after we get the machinery started, look on willfiil physical decrep- 
itude with the same reprobation that we now regard its mental counter- 
part. We cannot insure good bodies any more than good minds, but we 
must insist on the growth of one as of the other. 

This is the work of the educated doctor, and his place on the staflf of 
schools is quite as important as that of the teacher of mathematics. 
Study is itself healthy, a real physical stimulant, in good doses, and no 
life we can conceive of is more wholesome than that of a student who 
lives properly. 



People who fi-equent libraries naturally fall into two classes, those 
who read by topics and those who read by books. The former approach 
a librarian with a request for matter upon a given subject, the latter to 
ask in general terms for something " interesting." The former measure 
their reading by the completeness with which certain questions in their 
minds have been answered, the latter by the accidental circumstance of 
so many pages having been bound within one set of covers. The former 
treat a book as a friend to which they may go for information upon one 
particular subject without any implied obligation to exhaust the range 
of possible topics, the latter look upon a book as a casual acquaintance 
whose mind must be probed in all possible directions. The former, act- 
ing in accordance with a well-known law of our natures, will retain that 
which they read with comparative ease. The latter, expending equal 
efibrt and with equally good resolutions, are distressed with the little 
power of memory they seem to possess. 

It may fairly be conceded that the classes are not perfectly distinct, 
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that persons pass from one to the other readily, and that the intentions 
are equally good with all. But the classes we have assumed to exist 
represent states always present in a community of readers, and many do 
not understand what a vantage-ground is possessed by those in the habit 
of reading by topics. The human intellect is so constituted that facts 
are easily remembered when the mind is hungry for them, and, in most 
cases, as easily forgotten when this acquisition is prompted by nothing 
more than a general feeling that the reading of books is a useful employ- 
ment. On this account it is really a favorable sign when a reader mani- 
fests a desire to pursue a subject somewhat exhaustively. 

If it be objected that by this pursuing one subject at such length a 
multitude of other matters are neglected, it may be answered, first, that 
the habit of thoroughly mastering one thing is so good for the mind as to 
fully compensate for any possible loss, and, second, that human knowl- 
edge is so interwoven that some association of related ■ facts will surely 
draw the reader to much wider fields than at first contemplated. The of^ 
quoted proverb, Ab una diace omnes — from one learn all — aptly expresses 
this. Professional men who study very largely in one direction are not 
conspicuously wanting in general information. The ''man of one book" 
is justly feared in the arena of intellectual controversy, whilemany have 
demonstrated that even amid ordinary business pursuits it is good to have 
some one subject for favorite and continuous, though not exclusive, 
study. 

In some of the best regulated public libraries the advantage of topical 
reading is npw fully recognized. Librarians in such places can feel, as it 
were, the public pulse, and cater to the public demand. Does a favorite 
lecturer call attention to any author, at once a complete bibliography of 
his works, in so far as the library can furnish them, is made accessible to 
the reading public. Should a great man die, a reference list is prepared 
which shows exactly the resources of the library concerning him. Thus 
many people may read at the same time, on the same subject, and the 
stimulus of neighborhood conversation goes far to produce that state of 
mind in which profitable reading becomes possible. The process even 
goes somewhat further. As supply tends to create demand, the publica- 
tion of reference lists for particular subjects, as now done at the Provi- 
dence Public Library and elsewhere, serves to waken interest, and show 
at a glance what opportunity there may be for gratifying it. 



Children may often be unreasoning, but we do not believe they are 
generally unreasonable. This being so, we have great faith in the power 
of reasoning with them. We believe in schools of all grades that justice 
and kindness and quiet talk will be powerful agents in discipline, and 
the remarks elsewhere in " Questions and Answers " in relation to check- 
ing their unpermitted talk will apply to a great many similar matters. 
We hope our teachers will appreciate the spirit of that answer. 
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Work with tools is being introduced more and more into schools of 
all grades. The education of the eye and hand is the great point gained 
in this, though we must not forget the practical skill which will be of 
service to most people in after life. Such work is popular with most 
students, and more so with the parents. It ia not necessary to attempt 
industrial education in Friends' schools, by which we. mean making 
mechanics of various kinds, but simply to cultivate an acquaintance 
with tools and familiarity with their use. We question whether such 
work need encroach in the least upon the intellectual progress of the 
children. It is relaxation and exercise. 

It is the only right way to study mechanics and physics. We recog- 
nize this in chemistry and the step is a little one to other branches. It 
is the only method of getting really acquainted with the properties of 
matter and the laws of nature. It educates the senses and prepares 
them to be more obedient and profitable servants of their possessor 
through life. It gives manual ability to do useful work. These are the 
advantages of the innovation and they are worth considering. 



That better gradation and system are needed among Friends' schools 
we suppose that no one who knows the circumstances of education 
among us will deny. But that no such system can be introduced which 
does not recognize the different wants of different sections, the religious 
differences, and the geographical spread of the Society, is also evident. 
We present some ideas on this subject from the pen of an able and inter- 
ested Friend. All his projects may not be feasible, and in the opinion 
of some not desirable, but the subject is worth agitating. There might 
be local efforts at gradation, among those whose interests are identical. 
For instance, the schools of which Earlham is the acknowledged head 
could be better systematized. The schools managed by Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting and its subordinates could be placed in more harmoni- 
ous relations to each other. There would be everything to gain by these 
efforts and nothing to lose, and if ever it should seem judicious to make 
a more comprehensive system, the way would be cleared. 

But in considering any such plans, we must not forget to improve the 
individual schools. There is plenty of work to do here. They ought 
to be placed in close connection with the most approved methods of 
teaching. They must be managed by the best teachers we can secure. 
The education of the individual members of the Society will, in our 
opinion, remove many prejudices and open the way for well-considered 
reform. 



From certain expressions which have reached us we infer that 
the article in last number "What Makes a Collie" has been misinter- 
preted. While The Student allows great liberty to contributors, it does 
not intend to admit what will be hurtful to any Friends' School and if 
any one reads an unfavorable criticism in this article we think he reads 
what the author did not mean. , ^^ 
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Oonlribuled. 

WAR HISTORY, POETRY, PICTURES, MUSIC. 

In continuation of some editorial remarks in the last Student, 
relative to the improvement in school history books, and upon the 
methods of teaching history, some items having relation to the general 
subject are herewith submitted. 

Li a new series of histories of the States, intended more particu- 
larly for the general reader, the first which I have noticed — perhaps 
it is the first which has as yet been issued — is entitled, " Virginia : 
A'HistoTy of the People, By John Esten Cooke." This would seem 
to indicate that battle movements are not intended to hold the fore- 
most place and fill the amplest space in the narrative. The same 
may be said of the larger work, in several volumes (now being 
issued), of J. B. MacMasters, which is intended to cover the period 
in our Republic's history from the War of the Revolution to that 
of the Rebellion. 

Following John Richard Green's History, and his Short History 
of the English People, there has been recently published by an 
American author, Edward Lawrence, a Manual of English His- 
tory for schools. Here, again, the wars do not occupy the promi- 
nent place which it has been customary to accord them. 

In a letter received by the writer a few months ago from a mem- 
l)er of the Parliament of Holland, a counselor (D. van Eck), the 
latter says upon this topic : " Ten or twelve years ago I made pro- 
posals in a body of influence, according to thi.-* [the desirability of 
our people possessing a history of the Netherlands, which should 
not be largely a narrative of its wars]. They were accepted, and a 
learned author was ready to write about it ; he had nearly finished 
to write it, but refused to give up his manuscript, because, for mod- 
esty, he feared that his work had not the wanted value. So I was 
disappointed in reaching here my aim." He says further, however, 
that if permitted to relinquish some of his present duties, lie hopes, 
to give more time to the concerns of " j^ace as opposed to force." 
It will not be inappropriate to state in this place that D. van Eck, 
and another member of the Holland Parliament, Bredius, introduced 
the proposal for ai:bitration in the settlement of his country's dis- 
pute? which was accepted by that body. 

Recently, I have been informed that a history of Sweden, or, per- 
haps, a period in its history, is to be forthwith fjrepared by a native 
of that country, who, while he may have not a little to say about 
war, will treat it as a condition of our fallen nature repellant to the 
spiritually enlightened followers of the Prin(!*^ of Peace. 

It is encouraging to know that so manifost an interest in this 
direction has been awakened and is taking root, while as to the 
practical furtherance of the matter in schools, a recent healthy in- 
dication was the fact (stated by the London Herald of Peace) that 
there had been a large gathering of more than one hundred and 
twenty of the city of Leeds* School-Board teachers to hear an 
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address on " War as Popularly Taught in School History Books," 
and to listen to remarks by a number of those interested in the call 
for the meeting. At the close, the assurance was given its pro- 
moters that the opportunity would not be without good results. 

Coming nearer home, at the International Arbitration Conven- 
tion held in Philadelphia a few weeks ago, it was gratifying to 
observe that the time-honored method of teaching history which 
fosters erroneous impressions as to the relation of war to humanity, 
was condemned with a great deal of unanimity, and that the Super- 
intendent of Schools, who had been an interested attender at several 
sittings of the Convention, expressed himself at considerable length 
in advocacy of methods of treating the subject more in keeping both 
with our civilization and Christian profession. 

Proceeding from the consideration of histories proper, as teaching 
war or making it appear supremely important or glorious, to that of 
the make-up of our " Readers " and " Selections,' we will find that 
there is likewise overmuch in most of these compilations which 
savors of the martial spirit. One of these books, which I picked up 
a few months ago, contained, I observed, one poem only, " The 
Arsenal at Springfield," in praise of peace, whilst the glories of war 
were set forth in the heroic measures of many selections. 

To what extent this unequal treatment may be the result of a 
classical education which gives Homer and Caesar to our youth, 
without at least an accompanying corrective such as might be 
gleaned from primitive Christian litin and Greek authors, I leave 
with the simple remark that this singular anomaly which has vexed 
many righteous spirits during many generations in the past, con- 
tinues to give concern to others now who note its evident harmful 
tendency. 

A recent poem, by Joaquin Miller, which I am glad to see copied 
into quite a number of periodicals, is one called " 'iflie People's Song 
of Peace." I may be excused for transcribing the opening stanza, as 
I have a particular object in citing the poem and its author in this 
connection : 

"The grus is green on Bunker Hill, 

The waterfl sweet in Brandywine ; 
The sword sleeps in the scabbard still, 

The farmer t^eepA hit* flock and vine ; 
Then who would mar the fH^ne to-day 
With vaunt of batile-field or fray V 

Now, one would scarcely look for a paean of peace from the author 
of the ** Songs of the Sierras," especially when it is remembered 
that, as a runaway from home, several years of his adventurous boy- 
hood were passed among the then fierce Modocs of Oregon, and the 
dburse of his after-life for years was not a placid one. 

That the words of the poem, however, convey sentiments honestly 
entertained by the writer of it, will not be questioned after reading 
the followmg extract from a late letter of his (bearine directly 
upon our subject) to a Pacific coast journal. Writing from Rich- 
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mond, Virginia, Joaquin Miller says, concerning a large, newly 
painted picture of a battle scene which he saw there : 

" There is another work here not so worthy, because the subject is 
less worthy. It is a picture, by Evans, on a 10x15 foot canvas, of 
* Custer's lAst Charge.* Of course, any man who chooses to take a 
battle scene for his subject can do so. I know it is a thrilling theme 
and one that stirs the blood, this battle work ; but before I would 
celebrate any war, or any event of war, by either song or story, I 
would starve. Having said this, and given utterance to my preju- 
dice against battle pictures, by which wars and deeds of blood are 
perpetuated, if not inspired, I am free to say that this picture, * * " 

Several years ago, having had occasion to call upon an extensive 
dealer in wood cuts, electrotypes, etc., respecting some pictorial illus- 
trations of historical subjects, a volume of proo& containing the 
•'•Battle of Bunker Hill," "Washington Crossing the Delaware," 
Indian fights, naval encounters, war heroes, and a large quantity of 
like pictures was produced, for which I had no use. And 1 may here 
record my belief that the ease and comparative inexpensiveness with 
which duplicates of these war subjects may be obtained exists as a 
temptation to authors not decidedly opposed to war to fill up their 
books and make them " interesting and attractive " therewith. 

At the last annual meeting of the British Peace Society, held in 
London, W. R. Cremer mentioned " that the children in the Board 
Schools are taught to sing a number of mischievQus warlike songs. 
He hoped that members of School Boards especially would look into 
this matter. Some parents very seriously object to these pernicious 
songs. There are evidently some parties who are interested in in- 
troducing and retaining them. At the annual review of the London 
School l£)ard, in Regent's Park, when the boys used to be formed 
into squares, and put through military manoeuvres and * facings,' 
the * religious ' members of the Board, with others, used to attend, 
and manifested especial interest in encouraging these reviews. Yet 
some of the drillers had used obiectionable language. The afiTair is 
now conducted on a much smaller scale and in comparative obscu- 
rity, owing to the public protests of some of the friends of peace." 

The agency of music in stimulating and sustaining the fighting 
passions is, and probably has been, known to every nation on this 
earth of ours so greatly cursed by war. 

" The Lacedaemonians," says Bird, in his Gleanings from the Hu- 
tory of Music, "though so austere, encouraged foreign musicians and 
invited them to their country. They had a flute upon their standards. 
Tyrtseus, an Athenian general and musician, was celebrated for his 
military songs and airs as well as for his performance of them. He 
was called to the assistance of the Lacedaemonians in a war about 
685 B. C, and a victory which they gained was attributed to the ani- 
mating sound of a new kind of flute or clarion which he had invented 
and played upon in the battle. The freedom of Sparta was given 
him, and his airs were sun^ and played in her army as long as she 
continued a republic. A law was made that before they went to 
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war the soldiers should be marched to a certain place to hear his 
songs." School Boards, as well as the compilers of school Readers, 
might do well to bear this historical circumstance ia mind. 

JosiAH W. Leeds. 



Oontribuled, 

TEN THOUGHTS OP TEN TEACHERS. 

Harken kind Reader! a« I Journeyed one day. 
Ten Thoughts of Ten Teachers I got by the way. 

I. 
My School to me a kingdom is. 
Such sterling joy to reign I find. 
Eternal meed oi praise be His, 
That He my caUing thus assigned. 

II. 

Oh laud as you please the Teacher's trade, 
As the holiest calling that God ever made. 
The Teacher's a hireling ; a real honest slave : 
His wages how often a too early grave. 

iir. 

I teach to please the boys around me ; 
I teach to charm the child I love ; 
And no good worthy peers have bound me ; 
I'm bound alone to God above. 

IV. 

Just work by the day, and war by the week, 
Just worry and fret : not a door but will creak. 
And salary such, coming years I can Btarve ; 
And yet I'm expected Life fortunes to carve. 

V. 

I'm the Man-Builder : I shape the little feet; 
The little heads so prim ; the little hands so neat. 
I'm the Architect of Manliness Divine ; 
Of Courtesy ; of Charity, joyous and fine. 

VI. 

Fm the Mind-Moulder : I cast the Courage Bells ; 
That ring out cheery tones, to silence gloomy knells ; 
That shake the dungeon walls of Satan's Citadels ; 
That 'bolden all the thrones of Spirit Sentinels. 

VII. 
I'm the Soul- Sculptor: in creatures scorned and low, 
I every day espy ideals ripe to grow. 
I chip away the stone : I polish o'er and o'er : 
I stand entranced to view one ransomed angel more. 

VIII. 
Fm Teacher of Beauty ; and love to portray 
The tints of the flowers, the rainbow so gay, 
Pleasant pictures of Life, clearest crystal^ of Thought ; 
And I pamt Men that live, and that think aa men ought. 
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IX. 
Fm the Poet-Teaclier ; and dearly love to lead, 
The little eyes to scan between the lines they read. 
Beneath the stubborn facts, beside the digits dry, 
In depths of Trutli Eternal, Sparkles from the Sky. 

X. 

Work, pester, and wages, ne'er give me a thrall ; 
I'm Sculptor, and Painter, and Poet, and all : 
Fm Queen of the Band that delighteth to strew, 
Hosannas and branches, fresh silvered with dew, 
For the feet of tlie colt, when Jesus rides through. 

Oh ye who have It In your power, 
Rival the Tenth, the Queen of the Hour ! 



HAVERFORD'S MISSION. 



Nelson. 
ContrUnUed. 



The heart of eveiy Haverfordian must have been rejoiced at the 
recent semi-centennial celebration to see so many sons of his alma 
mater come together in the old halls and grounds which he learned 
to love, when hopes were bright and life's stern duties yet untried. 

At every turn we stumbled upon some comrade with whom we 
used to dig Greek roots or puzzle out the mysteries of calculus and 
an involuntary cry of happy surprise broke forth as the half-familiar 
feces of old associates hove in sight. To us " old fellows " the 
charm of Haverford life has never lost its spell, though we may not 
have revisited the well-known haunts since long before the high- 
sounding name, "Founder's Hall," was discovered, or the new 
appendage, " Barclay Hall," was thought of. It was just as she had 
fairly started on her second quarter of a century that I first became 
acquainted with her ; when her children lived together under one 
roof as a single happy household, while outside was din of war, and 
the dark days of '62 were crowding into men's minds evil forebodings 
for the future of our country. In 'QQ we stood there at commence- 
ment " a single pair," not even the traditional trio, which, accord- 
ing to Grerman parlance, constitutes the essence of all goodness — 
Allen gtUer Dinge sine drei ! It was a memorable day in the story of 
those two lives and still more remarkable in the history of Haver- 
ford, as our smuggled " spike tails " used on that occasion were the 
first that had ever graced the college rostrum when these important 
ceremonies were to be performed. One-half of that class has 
wandered pretty extensively over this little globe of ours since that 
commencement-day, yet he has ever borne in his mind the faithful 
impress of many sacred lessons learned there, and has never faltered 
in his allegiance to this ideal alma mater of his boyhood. The 
Haverford of to-day, however, with her lofty aspirations, her restless 
ambition, her love for change, is a new being to him that suggests 
little or nothing of the old regime. He finds it difficult to jump 
across the abyss of seventeen years and take his bearings at once 
among so many new material surroundings and so many new lines 
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of thought. Some of the valuable suggestions thrown ^ out, the 
other day, to the alumni, in the graceful address of their orator, 
would have been regarded as rank heresy twenty years ago, and the 

E resent generation, speaking through him, would have had their 
est cherished notions for progress and development nipped in ihe 
bud by an unfaltering, unswerving conservatism. It is ever the 
story of the " new'* against the " old," but, in this case it was not a 
question of compromise ; rather the flood-gates had to be raised or 
the whole fabric must be swept away by the overpowering impulse 
of a modern civilization. We were told in outline and with a 
graphic truthfulness, in that oration, what Haverford had done for 
the past fifty years, her humble beginnings, her struggle for life, her 
settling down into a sort of cast-inm existence, living within herself 
and for herself without paying attention to other institutions of a 
like character to her own, and of allied interests, and finally her 
awakening into increased vitality, conscious of the importance of 
her high position, and eager to make her influence felt, not only 
within the narrow bounds of the Quaker faith, but also upon the 
general system of American education. But it may reasonably be 
asked whether she is availing herself of all the means at her dis- 
posal to reach this desired object ; whether, so far as Friends them- 
selves are concerned, she cannot even now wield a power for the 
advancement of education which no other institution is prepared to 
do. Taking into consideration her back-sets and the innerent diffi- 
culties of her position, we certainly ought to congratulate ourselves 
that she stands to-day upon a plane of development so high and 
promising as she does. It has taken nearly half a century to cast 
off the shackels which bound her in the beginning to a set of local 
ideas and crippled her activity by a rigid limitation of purpose. The 
shrinking process, however — ^for there is no stand-still in such mat- 
ters — is now at an end, and a true spirit of expansion in all direc- 
tions has seized upon those who are interested in her welfare. If 
the last five decades have witnessed ]precious deeds of self-sacrifice 
and personal devotion in her history, the next five ought surely to 
store up for her a wealth of resources which would make her a 
beacon light for all other institutions, large and small, that bear the 
Quaker name. She should here enter upon her noble mission of 
molder and reformer of public opinion on all educational topics 
of the Society. From her as a centre should radiate throughout 
the lengtli and breadth of this land an influence that would lead 
other Friends' schools to utilize more effectively the forces which 
already exist in them in behalf of a system of thorough education, 
and that would help them to organize new departments of useful 
learning or better the condition of the old ones. 

She should bear no local character whatever, except so far as to 
be the best possible representative of higher education among 
Friends in America. It is here that the stranger should be able to 
see at a glance the culmination, the final outgrowth, of a uniform 
system of education, of which the various ramifications spread 
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wherever Friends are found in this country. Here should be the 
pivotal centre around which are collected all the statistics, all inter- 
esting matters of detail, all the data, in fine, that bear especially 
upon the educational system of the Society of Friends, and also 
such information as will show the general results of the various 
educational systems of the United States. As the repository for all 
important facts concerning the denominational system in particular, 
she would naturally become, in the course of time, a strong centre 
of influence for all other institutions, and especially the place of 
resort for those members of the Society who are either actually 
engaged in teaching or have the intention of entering upon that 
profession. The beneficial effects of such a centralization could 
hardly be estimated. Instead of our forces being scattered, as at 
present, instead of our teachers being qualified according to divers 
systems, we should have a grand centralized power extending to the 
very smallest school in the most remote village or country commu- 
nity. Our Society of Friends is too small in numbers, and the 
amount of wealth among her members too limited, to enable them to 
maintain more than one institution of first rank. 

They should, therefore, unite their forces upon some one estab- 
lishment, and, irrespective of sectional feelings, endeavor to place it 
abreast of the leading colleges of our country. It is to me a numili- 
ating fact that many of our young men think they must go to Har- 
vard, Ann Arbor, etc., after they nave finished in our colleges, in 
order to have better chances of more paying positions in life. Let 
Haverford take the high stand which belongs to her, as the first 
representative of Quaker Education in America ; let her receive 
the earnest support of the whole Society as a body ; let all the other 
schools of our Society, playing their parts independently within their 
individual provinces, still act as feeders to the one ideal institution, 
and we shall have no more of this running off to outside colleges. 
But for these outlying schools to do this, and for some of our young 
men to come so far for their education, there are certain diflSculiies 
in the way that need to be considered. In the first place, the im- 
mense territory over which the Society is spread brings about a 
variety of interests, and a difference of educational requirements 
that are perfectly natural and ought to be characteristic. In the 
second place, the expenses of getting to and from the seat of learn- 
ing, and the greater outlay while there — for the cost of living is 
necessarily heavier in the Eastern than in the Western section of 
our country — offer perhaps the chief obstacles to any plan of mak- 
ing Haverford the centre of our system. So far as the former of 
these objections is concerned, I would reduce it to a minimum in 
that there should be no encroachment upon the individuality of the 
sectional school. There are plenty of points of common interest on 
which we could agree to found a general scheme of education that 
should extend from the . lowest to the highest grade of teaching. 
Each district of our country has its peculiar educational needs that 
should be scrupulously respected, and for the supply of which it 
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alone can be responsible, but these are few compared with those 
broader interests that belong to every efficient training system. It 
is in the more extended development of these that every member of 
the Society should feel that he has a special vested right, and give 
his hearty co-operation toward the establishment of a general depot 
of information, where everything that bears upon the weal of the 
common body should find a safe keeping. A committee should be 
appointed from each Yearly Meeting, who should be given adequate 
time for becoming thoroughly acquainted with the leading interests 
of their respective departments, then they should meet and draw up 
a comprehensive code of laws which should be made binding upon 
the Society as a whole in all educational matters. This would be 
the first step toward a concentration of forces, and that final cen- 
tralization of power which is the grand desideratum to-day in the 
Society of Friends. 

It is to a rigid carrying out of this principle that is due the present 
high standing of Prussia in the educational world. With differences 
of language, differences of traditional training to contend with, of 
which we know nothing, she has been able to build up an educational 
edifice of such gigantic proportions and delicate symmetry that it is 
the wonder of all other civilized countries. After we have a solid 
basis of common interests and tendencies thus once fixed, it will be 
a comparatively easy matter to go forward and establish a graded 
system according to uniform rule. Then it is that I should 
hope to see all roads leading up to Haverford as the natural 
head of this extensive and well- regulated discipline. But after 
all prejudice is removed and we begin to pull together in 
one common direction, we stumble upon another difficulty of the 
material order. It is a fact that the vast majority of our young 
men are not rich, and it is a further fact that most of the zealous 
workers in building up the educational system of our Society have 
been those who began life in a very modest way, and have fought 
their way through untold difficulties to positions of influence and 
honor. Now this is the class that will need more help when Haver- 
ford comes to act the part of general mother to our minor institutions. 
To have the training of the mother should be made just as easy or 
even easier for them after they have passed the tutelage of the 
daughters than the original start under the specific guidance of the 
sectional school. 

Haverford's endowments should be made such that she could assign 
annual scholarships to Earlham, to Penn, to Providence, to New Gar- 
den, and other schools, according to the proportion of their advanced 
students who are willing to enter the lists for a competitive examina- 
tion in order to obtain them, and with the distinct understanding that 
four years at Haverford would obligate them to spend a certain time 
thereafter in teaching in the Society on a minimum salary, and in 
whatever position and whatever section of the country they might 
be assigned by a general committee appointed for the purpose by 
the "Educational Association" of Friends in America. This 
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would give the Society at large no mean control over the disposal of 
its teachers and enable it in any given case to place a good trainer 
in any school that has suffered either from faulty instruction or 
from any other failure to meet the demands of its situation. All of 
thb implies, of course, that the youth shall receive professional train- 
ing while at Haverford which will prepare him, once out of her 
h^ls, to take hold of teaching as a profession, and ply it with the 
vigor and push that belong to every business. A manifest advan- 
tage, furthermore, of such a system as this would be the yearly dis- 
tribution through the Society of young, ambitious men, imbued with 
a spirit of earnest scholarship, thoroughly acquainted with the 
latest phases of educational thought, and eager to create for them- 
selves a definite position as members of that general corporate 
organization to which they belong. Haverford, then, as the keeper 
of our educational records, should supply thorough instruction in 
pedagogics to all students who expect to become teachers. Her 
lecturer on this subject should be in constant communication with 
all the principal institutions of the Society, and through them exer- 
cise a fostering care over the small schools and private academies 
wherever they may be. We would thus gradually grow up into 
more uniformitv of method, closer unity of purpose on the part of 
instructors, and a consequent greater clearness in the lines of demar- 
cation which separate one stage of development in the school system 
from another. The steps would become definite and fixed by which 
the child, once introduced into it, might pass, if desired, without any 
breaks, from the lowest to the highest grades. There would be none 
of those unpleasant gaps and overlappmgs in the get-up of the men- 
tal outfit such as we find to-day wherever we turn to examine the 
preparation of our young men or young women for the tussle of 
life. Then, again, those students from distant parts of the country 
(South, West, or East) would reap the benefits of new surroundings, , 
a change from local ideas to more cosmopolitan views both of 
education at large and of the science of teaching as restricted for 
them to the wants and customs of the Society, of Friends. But 
here, too, the peculiar characteristics of each educational section of 
the Society should be set forth and everything possible done to level 
those differences which are not absolutely necessary to the life of 
some individual part of the general organization. 

With a uniform system of education, with a strong head to keep 
its individual members in line, with a central bureau where aU 
reports, all statistics, all propositions and details concerning educa- 
tion in the Society should be on file and could be easily gotten at, 
with Haverford as an equal in its curriculum to any other educa- 
tional institution of a denominational character, Quakers might 
soon rejoice in a power and standing that belong to no other religious 
body in this country. Who will furnish the money to lay the 
'Comer-stone of this important edifice? 

A. M. Elliott. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 11 mo. 10th, 1883. 
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OomtHbuicd. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

As the new Westtown is still in process of formation, it seems a 
fitting op|>ortunity to call the attention of those who are shaping its 
future, as well as of all others who are interested in schools, to the 
increasing importance of industrial education. 

The subject is beginning to receive, and well, merits, some of the 
best thought of our time. The best education, practically speaking, 
is that which fits one to do and investigate things in the line of his 
lifework with intelligence, patience, industry, and accuracy. The 
wonderful development of mechanic arts in this country has created 
a great demand for the brain and skill of good men in manufactur- 
ing. Executive ability in these departments of labor is far better 
paid than clerical labor, because the education of our schools 
creates an over-supply of boys who are only fitted to be clerks. 

The first question the world asks of a boy leaving school is: 
**.What can you do?" and his success or failure depends largely 
upon the answer he is fitted to give. In any business or occupation 
he may choose, the boy will find industrial education of almost daily 
practical use. The boy who can make anything well cati alw^ays 
find profitable employment. A practical knowledge of industrial 
drawing doubles the market value of a boy's labor in any wood or 
metal- working employment. Every farmer or landowner needs to 
know how to erect and repair buildings. Ability to draw what he 
wants, and intelligently to supervise the work, will save money and 
insure satisfaction. Every merchant or lawyer should be well 
grounded in the elements of industrial art. 

The best-aimed and most effective benevolence is that which 
makes people self-helpful and independent. Providence and Swarth- 
more, as well as many other schools and colleges, notably those in 
New England, now have well-equipped workshops for practical in- 
struction and practice in working with wood and metal. While at 
Westtown I remember that some of the boys made a small saw-mill, 
an electric machine, parts of a steam engine, and many other in- 
genious devices, without any tools except a pocket-knife, a file, and 
a small hand-saw, using such rough materials as were at hand to 
make both tools and machinery. With intelligent oversight and 
the use of proper tools such crude attempts would develop into credit-* 
able workmanship, and fill with useful occupation hours often 
devoted to mischie£ Every large institution needs a skilled car- 
penter and machinist, with shops adapted to the work of each. Let 
these shops be large enough, and be furnished with tools sufficient 
for those Doys who are capable of using them. Let the carpenter 
and machinist be men with the intelligence and disposition to in- 
struct the boys in applying the theoretical knowledge gained in 
school, and to co-operate with the teachers ; let any abuse of the 
privileges of the workshop be properly punished and the necessary 
cost of such an establishment will be found the most economical 
investment ever made in the cause of education. 

Teach the boys to investigate and describe for themselves the gaa- 
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works, or the steam and water power, and machinery of the mill. 
Let the miller explain to them the elements of his craft, or a mason 
show them how a good wall is built and bound together, and they 
will learn a better lesson of respect for all honest toil. 

After they investigate and understand what is simple and near at 
hand, take the boys, as a special privilege, to see and examine mills 
and factories of paper, iron, steel, and textile fabrics that may be 
convenient and interesting. Let them bring home to the school^ 
and keep in a museum provided for the purpose, samples of produc- 
tions in the different stages of manufacture. Keep in the mechanical 
drawing-room, if possible, descriptive circulars and exhibits of the 
productions of iron-mills, bridge, machine, engine, and locomotive 
works. Give the farmers' sons in the chemistry class the materials 
and let them make a commercial fertilizer, and they will take hold 
of the whole subject with vim and energy, besides feeling a new 
interest in developing their father's broad acres. 

The boys interested in manufacturing or commerce would enjoy 
reducing an ore under the blow-pipe, making a dye stuff, or detect- 
ing the adulteration of some article of commerce. Ask the survey- 
ing class to lay out, by the easiest grades and most direct route, a 
public road or railroad and a bridge, requiring them to ascertain for 
themselves the price of materials and labor best adapted for the pur- 
pose, and to estimate the cost of grading and construction. Such 
training will make them most useful and valuable citizens. If boys 
were trained to think intelligently on the3e subjects, the country 
would have better roads and public and private buildings, and 
works at less expense, and fewer men would be seeking employ- 
ment in departments of labor where the supply exceeds the demand. 

American manu&cturers find English and German workmen better 
fitted for many positions, by the knowledge acquired in their technical 
schools, than tneir more apt and ingenious American competitors, 
who very generally lack the training required. 

The public schools of Sweden teach the elements of agriculture 
in the country districts, the trades in to^ ns and cities, and naviga- 
tion and fishing on the coast, besides sustaining free normal and pro- 
fessional schools in the larger cities. The adaptation of some of^the 
Swedish methods to the needs of the American school system seems 
to be only a question of time. 

Why should not the schools of Friends, who haye heretofore led 
the age in many departments of thought, continue to lead the 
advance of the cause of practical education? 

Truly industrial instruction should be but a part of a well- 
rounded education, but it is a most important part to draw out and 
train together the powers of hand and brain — to make the boy truly 
" King of two hands." 

"Nor to thyself the task shall be 
Without reward ; for thou shall learn 
The wisdom early to discern 
True beauty in utility." 

George B. Johkson. 
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OonbribuUd. 

THE USEFULNESS OF WRITERS AND SPEAKERS. 

When Salmon P. Chase appealed to his uncle, then in a high 
official position in Washington, for a clerkship, he was met by a stem 
refiisal : " I will give you half a dollar to go out and buy a spade 
to dig for a living, but I will not get you a place under the Govern- 
ment, and you will live to see that this is the best advice I can give 
you." 

It is something for a man to be his own master, and not a hired 
servant of another. It would be a healthy state of society if every 
competent man could be both employer and employed. The multi- 
plication of large business concerns where one man can retain 
in dependent service a host of others, no matter how just he may be, 
is hardly conducive to their best interests in all cases. The healthy 
feeling which a life of independence gives is one of the surest guar- 
antees of good citizenship and active partici})ation in useftil work. 
The hired man's time is not his own. He cannot serve on commitr 
tees, or be member of organizations for advancing good things, for 
their inelasticity will surely conflict with the inelasticity of his em- 
ployer's rules. And so long as much of the best work of the world 
is done by these voluntary associations, committees of churches, and 
-a variety of other aflfairs on which the best talent of the country 
ought to be enlisted, the more men are tied up on salaries, the more 
the work will languish. It is of some consequence, then, that young 
men put themselves in positions, where they will have reasonable 
chances of influencing men in general good work. 

There are two ways to impress one's self and one's opinions on 
others — leaving out of view the continual impress which a man's 
character, unconsciously to himself, exerts on those whom he meets — 
by the eloquence of the voice and the power of the pen. It is not 
. necessary to compare these, for in some senses they are not compara- 
ble. We might say that the orator is more immediately effective 
and the influence of the writer lives the longest. The golden- 
mouthed Chrysostom, among the early Fathers, roused the most 
enthusiasm and apparently effected the most among the tumultous 
throngs of Constantinople. But the studious and ready pen of Au- 
gustine has put its brand ou the Christian life of all succeeding cen- 
turies. The stormy tones of Patrick Henry almost carried our 
Republic from its moorings in the perilous days of its infency. But 
the impress of the written words of Hamilton and Marshall will, 
run through all our life and modify our every policy. 

Not to compare them, for they are both useml and both essential, 
but to say that every educated young man should have at least one 
of these powers at command, is the point, if there be any point, of 
this paper. 

Eloquence is not a desideratum, certainly not the kind of elo- 

. quence re<juired to speak prepared pieces, nor is a primary object 

the acquisition of the power to<do fine writing, tibe possession of a large 
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vocabulary of rare words, or facility of putting together sonorous 
paragrapl]^. These gifts are for the few. But the writer's observa- 
tion of others, and, more especially, his experiments with himself, 
have convinced him that at least one of two, and possibly both of two 
very desirable realizations are possible to every man with a fair eda< 
cation and a moderately strong will. 

The one is to talk sensibly, fluently, quietly, and reasonably to an 
audience on any subject in which the speaker has an interest, to 
use good arguments, to please, to instruct, or to convince. Every 
educated man has something he knows more about or knows how to 
do better than the generality of men, and it may be his duty, and it 
certainly will be his pleasure, to put his extra knowledge into good 
shape that the other men may use it and be improved by it, that it 
may commend itself to them and that it may influence and guide 
them. 

The other is to write sensibly, fluently, quietly, and reasonably to 
the readers of books or papers for the same purpose and for the same 
reasons, to speak to the larger audience on the hobby, if you choose 
so to call it, which the writer has espoused, and to teach them or 
influence them in favor of a greater knowledge or greater righteous- 
ness. 

These need not be the life-work, but rather the occasional labor 
or recreation of a business life. They are, verily, in most cases, 
broken reeds if you depend on them for your means of living. " It 
is hard to maintain truth, but still harder to be maintained by it," 
is an old saying. There are unusual opportunities for a failure and 
a miserable, draggled existence for the young man who sets out to 
earn a living by tongue or pen alone. He who sits down in the 
freshness of his youth with the settled purpose of gathering together 
wisdom, and as fast as obtained dispensing it in exchange for bread 
and butter to the world lyin^ in wickedness or ignorance around 
him, will find that the world loves its money, and will take the risks 
of the ignorance and wickedness better than it does his wisdom. 

But these abilities as a pastime or outside work will always be 
found useful and sometimes profitable besides. There are in the 
structure of our democratic organizations of State and Church always 
need for enlightenment by the tongues and pens of the wiser mem- 
bers. Do you know any man who can make a good speech for an 
object and who is willing to do it, who is not employed already up 
to the extent of his capacity, in addressing this meeting and that on 
any subject which may come up? Do you know of any sensible 
aild ready writer who will keep his pen at work, who cannot find 
plenty of publishers for his products if he writes for a good and 
iinselnsh purpose ? And do you know of any one of either class who, 
as he uses his powers in this way, does not grow in usefulness and 
ability, and does not himself reap the exceeding great reward of 
broadened and deepened powers, so that he sees life with a clearer 
vision and meets its obstacles with greater precision and resources ? 

The world wants guidance, and she has a right to expect it from 
10 
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those whom she has gathered in these educational folds, the schools 
and colleges. It is not the students and their fi-iends alone that 
place and keep them there, the whole nation is maintaining them 
here in these days of their unproductiveness. The farmer is plow- 
ing the ground for them, the laborer is drawing the red-hot iron 
through the rolls, the miner is digging from the bowels of the earth 
the coal and the copper and the silver. The whole machinery of 
industry over the country is working to keep them, unproductive as 
they are, and does it willingly and freely for the good it expects to 
receive from them in the future. 

It may rightly expect much. If they settle down to business and 
forget the affairs which need attention in Church and State, which 
depend on voluntary effort and general interest, if they look out for 
themselves and leave to others the work which their tongue and 
peu might do, were they unselfish enough to exercise them, then 
truly all this machinery of material civilization toiling for them will 
have toiled in vain. Then they had better have been toiling in the 
field or the mine or the mill, and sent better representatives to pre- 
pare for the works of goodness which must be done. 

For if there be any object in education for a man it is to render 
his life more useftil on this earth. It will not save his own soul or 
those of others except it may be instru mentally. If it removes 
him from one kind of temptation it subjects him to another, quite 
as strong and insidious. But he goes out among the multitude and 
stands on a higher plane than they, and sees more distinctly what 
must be done to make the world better. Then let him go deliber- 
ately to work to render himself worthy of his position and drill his 
powers so as to use them most effectively. 

He cannot write or speak without the materials. When the 
young upstart suggested to Dr. Parr, " Let us two write a book,*' 
and the Doctor replied, "Very well, I will put in what I know 
and you put in what you don't know, and the book will be large 
enough," we have no doubt that the Doctor's portion will be the 
better, if the smaller, of the two. Writing or speaking of what you 
don't know is usually satisfactory neither to speaker nor audience. 
To be well-informed is a first duty, and one great secret of read- 
iness on the platform or on the sheet of paper. A man's knowledge 
may seem trifling in itself, but it is the measure of his success. 
That little sum of knowledge he must treasure up jealously, for it is 
all he can rely on. Out of it must come his raw material. From 
all the experience he has gained from works and life, from nature 
and humanity, must come the words of wisdom which he writes or 
speaks to his contemporaries. 

And his contemporaries want to see a definite object of his teach- 
ing. . They do not want fine writing or mouthed words or beautiftd 
vestures. They want something they can use. They do not want a 
hash made up of the remnants of past meals, all the meat and pota- 
toes and spices which wouM not go at other times and are so handed 
out m new form because they are all that is left. I knew of a 
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young man who would, when he had to write something, go to some 
book of anecdotes, pick out three or four good ones, and then take a 
subject that would weave them in. What effect would his produc- 
tions have on his audience ? Why could he not remember that a 
piece of fresh roast beef was better than the most marvelous 
hash that the wit of woman ever devised; that a single earnest 
point put in plain and convincing words was better than a motley 
succes:iion — here a pretty anecdote, here a burst of eloquence, here 
a due proportion of the funny, and here a classical quotation, mixed 
together with all the skill and experience of the literary cook. 

The mistake comes in looking at these things as ends rather than 
means. The man writes or speaks, not to influence people but to 
show himself off. When he does it once, that part of his work is 
done and he must take a fresh start. But our earnest man who 
works to do something cares naught for what people think of his 
effort but everything of how it influences them. His purpose is not 
at all fulfilled when they say, " That is very good, or beautiful, or 
true, just what I think. He is a fine speaker." He wants them to 
go home and do as he has told them to do and feel as he has 
wished them to feel. 

All this can be cultivated ; earnestness can be cultivated, inter- 
est in useful things can be cultivated till it becomes absorbing, 
unselfishness can be cultivated. A man's course is largely in his 
own hands. He can build up or tear down his character. He can 
repress internal enemies and strengthen the traits that he knows are 
weak. He can take up some good, perhaps humble, cause — ^there 
are plenty of them — sift it to the bottom, study its statistics, think 
on its medicines, study himself in relation to itj and when he knows 
it he can go to work for it, practically and effectively ; then he 
will find he must write and speak, and then he will find also he can 
write and speak, not for vain glory or for money, but to carry his 
point, to influence his fellows. 

There is something to be done, some educated guide needed every- 
where. There is the great temperance question pressing us, there 
is the ignorance question pressing us, there is the political question 
pressing us, there is pressing us the question of that most insidious 
and powerful of all evils, corrupting literature ; here is field enough 
to employ every faculty we can spare. Here is chance for the most 
trenchant pen, for the most golden-mouthed of orators. Here is 
work of the best kind to be done and sure reward for the worker. 
You that r^ead this can do it. You ought to do it. Take that 
home each to himself, and do not allow anything to stifle your pen, 
your speech for freedom, for high thinking, for righteousness. 

Wallace. 



Some books are to be tasted ; others to be swallowed ; and some 
few to be chewed and digested. — Bacon. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS.* 

, How shall I prevent my pupiU speaking out without permis- 
sion f 

I do not know that my own experience in relation to this matter 
will be of any assistance to another, but I have found by directing 
the attention of my pupils to the importance of 8elf-<;ontrol, illus- 
trating by example, etc., the sad results of its absence, as well as of 
the grand consequences of its presence through life, the majority of 
them become careful and watchfiil of themselves with regard to 
speaking without permission either to me or to one another. 

I likewise have observed great advantage arise from presenting 
this subject to them as a matter of principle or of honor. 

Children can be effectively shown that by addressing their teachers 
without pMermission they interrupt recitations, thereby often causing 
a loss of interest, a waste of valuable time, and also an injury to 
school-fellows by abridging opportunities of improvement. Many 
of them, after a little while of patieut training, will recognize the 
fact that this is not only selfish, out inconsiderate and rude. 

However, there are always a few who, while never meaning per- 
haps in the depths of their innocent hearts to do wrong, or cause 
confusion, are still so thoughtless in this very relation that it 
becomes, necessary to " press the lesson " in a different way. 

It appears to be a good plan to say pleasantly to such a heedless 
one something of this import : '' Thy memory is too short upon 
this point ; please remain five minutes at recess and think about it" 
Then, in the quiet of the deserted school-room, if the hand of one 
whom the boy knows loves him, and is his sincerely interested friend, 
is placed upon his arm, and he is asked gravely and quietly if he 
would not like to grow strong enough to resist this rude habit, or 
this temptation, he will usually be prepared to listen, and a good seed 
will fall in the right place. 

Nevertheless, we teachers are all aware that in many instances 
the soil will need much more cultivation. 

For the next infraction ten minutes assigned with a surprised, dis- 
appointed manner, without any appearance of annoyance ; another 
little talk about the power of bad habits, etc., as exemplified by this 
small one which had a^fain caused him to stumble. 

For the third infringement a longer detention and perfect silence 
observed. 

These methods, each one and all of them, if faithfiiUy persevered 
in, will, I believe, overcome the most refractory ; and they will tell, 
too, years afterward, in the life-battle to which the young feet are 
so rapidly hastening on. 

Mercie E. Brown. 

^i*.?^^?",*"^,*^"^®'^ ** * meeting of the Frienda Teachers' Association of 
Philadelphia, 12 mo. 1, 1883. 
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How shall I teach a beginner to write f 

In teaching a child to write, I always commence with a slate, as it 
is so soon cleaned ready for a new beginning. This slate has lines 
scratched upon it, like the double-ruled Quincy paper. Then writ- 
ing a word, which is more interesting than letters, we are ready. 
Some children I set to tracing it over, others I take by the hand 
and help to make the word. A very few are not able to grasp a 
whole word at once. In this case I write it at the top as the end in 
view, and have them take part of it at a time. This word may be 
conquered in a day, or it may be weeks before it is readable. When 
it is distinct an article can be put before it, and at the next lesson a 
whole sentence can be used, as '* I see a man," paying great atten- 
tion to the capitals and periods. When this sentence is plainly 
written the battle is over, and almost anything can be copied. 

Double-lined paper should follow as soon as possible. A great 
deal is said about the une of slates injuring the eyes, and on dark 
days the children complain of them. At first the sentence needs to 
be written on each paper, but before long it can be put on the board 
and so save time. 

I teach writing as a help to reading, using the new words of the 
day in the written sentence. 

Fraise is the chief help and smooths the path wonderfully. It is 
a great thing for the little hand to talk plainly, and we may well 
show pleasure at it. 

Do not be discouraged at the slow ones. Some cannot make more 
than hen-tracks for months, but the happy day is sure to come, and 
some morning the child will waken up with his hand under 
control. 

Rebbcca Kite. 



Please give a simple explanation of why we invert the divisor in di- 
vision of fractions f 

Let us divide 3 by ^. \ is contained in 1, 5 times, and in 3, 5 
times 3, or 15 times. But | would only be contained one-half as 
many times as \, hence it would be contained ^ of 15 times or ^\ 
which result was evidently obtained by multiplying 3 by the de- 
nominator 5, and by dividing the result bv the numerator 2, which 
was the same as inverting the fraction and multiplying. 

Thomas K. Brown. • 



What shall I do ivith my boys and girls at playtimes f They do not 
get along well together, 

Lizzie Woolman indicated that the right plan was for the 
teacher to play with her children. This was the great means of 
giving them a happy and profitable recess. The teacher must use 
tact and give to eacK set of children their choice play in order. 
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sheeted, 

MASSACHUSETTS EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION. 
By Charles Barnard. 

The conventional school, with its book-lessons and recitations, is 
familiar to all ; but the new public school, with its realistic methods, 
its entertaining sessious devoted apparently more to talking than 
to recitation, more to amusement than drugery, is unknown as yet 
except to the fortunate children of a few towns. We recently 
visited a model primary school-room in Eastern Massachusetts, and, 
sitting down among the little children, tried to see the system pur- 
sued there from the little ones' point of view. 

It is a plain room, with windows on two sides. In the sunnv win- 
dows are blossoming plants, and on the walls above the dado-like 
blackboard are pretty pictures, stuffed birds, and crayon sketches of 
plants and animals, shells, and curious things from fields and woods. 
The boys and girls enter the room together, and take their seats 
behind their little desks, on which are slates and pencils — nothing 
more. The teacher comes, a smiling woman with flowers in her 
hand. She advances to the front of the twoscore children, and 
begins to sing. They all sing : " This is the way we wash our slates, 
wash our slates, so early in the morning. This is the way we wipe 
our slates, wipe our slates, so early in the morning." Some of tne 
girls bring little pails of water, and eaeh child dips a sponge in the 
water and washes the slate as they sing. 

"Pussy Willow's class," says the teacher, "may copy the red 
words ; Tommy Thorndike's class may take the green words ; and 
Jenny's class may take the white words." 

These words are already written in colored crayons on the black- 
board. Three rows of the children take their slites and begin to 
copy the colored words, —a happy tievice for teaching to write and 
"to tell colors." 

" Sophy May's class," resumes the teacher, " may come to the 
blackboard, and the babies may make a fence and a gate with the 
sticks." 

One of the girls places a handful of large shoe-p^ on the desk 
of each of the youngest children, and several of the children come to 
the teacher's desk and stand before the blackboard. They are 
invited to tell what the teacher holds in her hand. Every hand is 
raised with almost frantic eagerness. They know what that is. 
"What is it, Johnny ?" " A cat." " Can you tell me a story about 
itr Every hand is up. "Well, Katy?" "I see a cat." "Good, 
now look at this on the board." She writes in script " cat." " What 
is that?" Not a hand is raised, though every eye is intently study- 
ing the unfamiliar letters. " What is this?" savs the teacher, rap- 
idly making a sketch of the cat. They all see that. " Now [point- 
ing to the word] what does this stand for?" Two hands are up. 
"Freddy?" "A cat." "Oh! not Mary." "Cat." "Right! 
Now I will add our old friend," and with this the article is prefixcid 
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to the word. " Now Freddy is right — * a cat.' Who can find an- 
other ?" With this, the word " cat'' is written a number of times on 
different pafts of the board, and the children eagerly hunt it up. 

The sentence, "I see a cat," is written on the board. That puz- 
zles the children. One has it ; another, and another. " Mary ?" 
"I have a cat." "No. Sophy?" "I see a cat." The word 
"see" is wholly new to the class, and they get at it from 
the context, and have its appearance fixed in the mind by 
association. "Now you may copy this on your slates. Good- 
bye." This dismisses the class, and they return to their seats 
to write and rewrite the two new words whose sound, meaning, 
and aspect they have just learned. The pronoun and the article 
they learned before ; so that now they join them to new words, and 
study spelling, language, and writing at the same time. 

At first sight there appears no special novelty in this lesson. 
Other teachers have used objects as a basis of instruction. The 
thing to be observed is this : These children do not know their let- 
ters. They do not study the alphabet at all. The aim is far wider 
than mere learning to read. First, the child's interest must be won 
by the sight of some familiar object. Secondly, the word is a sub- 
stitute for the picture. The child is not told anything. He must 
arrive at things through his own thinking. Tnere is no reward 
or punishment, no head or foot of the class. Each one must tell a 
story ; that is, he must say something, make a complete sentence, 
and not use detached words. Lastly, and perhaps the most impor- 
tant of all, the young scholar must be happy in his pursuit of knowl- 
edge, because that which is happily learned is remembered. 

The youngest cla.s8 in numbers is now called up to a large table, 
on which are scattered a number of wooden blocks, such as are used 
for toys. The six little men and women have learned already five 
numerals. They can count five, but no more. To-day they are to 
learn five more numbers. Again the same merry session, the same 
stories told, language,expres8ion, grammar, and numbers, all taught 
at once. Each child has ten blocks, and the game beginsw The 
teacher leads the sport. 

" I have five blocks, two and two and one. Now I hold one more. 
How many are there now?" Half the hands are up. "Well, 
Teddy ?" " Seven," says Ted, with enthusiasm. " How many think 
Teddy is right? None. Well, Kitty, tell us about it." "I have 
five blocks, and I add one and have six." "Six what?" "Six 
blocks." "How many noses have we around the table? Well, 
Tommy ?" " Eight." " No ; we will not count company. Tell me 
something about it." " I see seven noses." " Now we'll all go to 
deep." Every head is bent down while the teacher quickly removes 
two of the six blocks. " We wake up and find something." Every 
eye is intently studying the blocks. "Tell us ab'»ut it, Jenny." 
"Thefe were six blocks, and two have been taken away." " How 
many are left, Teddy ?" " There are tour blocks left." 

With exhaustless patience, good humor, and ingenuity, the lesson 
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proceeds, every problem being performed with the blocks, and every 
fact fixed in the mind by a statement made by the child. If bad 
grammar is used, it is quietly corrected without a word of explana- 
tion. The habit of right speaking is the only aim. 

By this time the school is becoming weary. They have all 
worked hard for fifteen minutes. It is time for a change. The 
class is dismissed, and the teacher begins to sing. It is a merry 
song about the rain and the snow, and all join with the greatest 
interest, because, at the end, when the snow falls and covers the 
ground, there are mock snow-balls to be picked up from the floor 
and tossed all over the room in a jolly riot of fun. Everybody fe^ls 
better and ready for work again. 

The teacher writes a series of simple sums in addition on the board, 
and the whole school watch her with the keenest interest. Now, for 
a grand competition in language, grammar, arithmetic, and imagi- 
nation. As soon as the figures are set forth a dozen hands are up. 
" Well, Lizzy ?" Lizzy rises, and says : " I was walking in the 
fields, and I met two butterflies, and then I saw two more, and that 
made four butterflies." " Good." The answer is put under the sum , 
and another child is called. "I had seven red roses, and a man 
gave me three white roses, and then I had ten roses." By this time 
the school has caught the spirit of the game. Forty hands are up, 
trying in almost frantic eagerness for a chance to bowl over one of 
the sums, and tell a story. Whispering is plenty. One by one the 
suras are answered, and the quaint stories told. Then all the upper 
figure-^ of the sums are removed, and the lesson is changed to sub- 
traction. Again the stories: "I had four red apples, and I gave 
two away, and then I had two apples," etc. Nearly every one men- 
tioned the color of the object described. The children plainly 
observed color in everything. They took their subjects form 
out-of-doors, as if all their thoughts were of the woods, the fields, and 
the street. The most striking feature of the lesson is the intense 
eagerness to tell something, the alertness, the free play to the im- 
agination of the pupils, ana the absence of formality and anything 
like a task or recitation. It is practically an exercise in imagina- 
tion, grammar, language, expression, and arithmetic. 

Then follows another song. The slates of those who have been 
writing are examined, and even the babies who were playing with 
the shoe-pegs are commended for their work. They are not strictly 
learners. They are like little fellows put in a boy's choir, not to 
sing, but to sit among singers' in an atmosphere of study. 

A class in reading is then called up. Each child has a book and 
reads a sentence in turn. The manner of reading is peculiar. The 
pupil first reads the entire sentence over to herself in silence, and 
then, looking up from the book, speaks it in a natural manner, as if 
talking to the teacher. The lesson is a story, aptly illustrated by a 
good picture, and the children not only understand what they' read, 
but enjoy it. This done, they turn back to a story they had read 
before. Now the exercise is to read the story, a paragraph at a 
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time, in their own words, to practice expression , and to prove that 
they understand what they read. Next, a new story is taken, 
and the class gives its attention, not to the text, but to the picture. 
" Can any one tell me something about this picture?" There is an 
intense study over the book for a moment, and then the hands go 
up. " I see a dog." " I see a crane." " The crane is standing on^ 
one foot." "The dog is a pug." "Tell us something about the* 
dog." The dog has four legs." " He has two ears." "The crane 
has wings." " The crane is a bird." " The dog is an animal." " The 
pug looks very cross. Perhaps he is going to bark at the crane." 
All these statements are given in breathless eagerness, as if each 
child were anxious to add something to the sum of human knowl- 
edge, and not one of them is over seven years of age. 

Another class is called. They form a line before the blackboard, 
and the teacher says : ** Who can tell me something? Well, Susie?" 
" I have a red apple in my pocket." The teacher writes it on the 
board, and before it is half written the hands are up and there is a 
ripple of laughter through the class. Teacher has made a mistake. 
" Where is it, Tommy ?" " You made a small i at the beginning." 
" Right." Another story. " It is a cloudy day." This is writ- 
ten : " It's a cloudy Day." The hands go up again. " Where is it, 
Jane?" " The capital D is wrong." The hands are still up, eagerly 
thrust right in the teacher's face, in a sort of passionate anxiety to 
get the chance to explain the error. " She said it is and not it's.'* 
" Right." Still the hands are up. " The dot has been left out." 
" G(K>d, Anymore mistakes?" Not a hand is raised, though the 
eyes scan the letters again to see if there be nothing more. They 
crowd close up to the blackboard, and watch every word as it is 
written with unflagging interest. 

To vary the lesson, a sentence is written on the board containing 
two words the children have never seen. They swarm, like bees 
around a plate of honey, standing close up to the strange words, 
even touching each letter with tiny fingers, and silently trying to 
spell them out by the sound of the letters. One child tries and 
fails, plainly showing that nearly all the sentence is understood, but 
the new words are not wholly mastered. Another tries and gets it 
right, and is rewarded by dismissal to her seat. Other sentences 
and new words are tried, and there is a lively competition to read 
them. No one speaks the new words alone, but each reads the whole 
sentence in an intelligent manner, as if it were grasped as a whole. 
As fast as the right answer is given, the pupils return to their seats, 
till all have answered. 

The first class in simple fractions then comes up. It is studying 
the deep science of wholes and halves. Quarters and eighths. The 
first step is really to see a whole divided into eight parts, and then 
to study a diagram on the board. The class gather around a low 
table, and each is given a lump of clay. Each one pats his lump 
down to a square pancake on the table. The object now is to enable 
each child to see visible quantities by size and weight, and the effect 
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of division. The cake of clay ia dirided into two equal parts, and tibese 
again divided, and the portions comj^ared by size and weight. ^Eaxjh 
exper" - • • - • ^ ' ^ -- 

tions, 

studied m uuc oamc; naj. vu« ^xaa-'v* « v«— .>. Vy^ U 

parte, and four are taken away, and half a cake added to another 
cake. The children i^ee the one half and the four eighths put 
together to form one whole, and thev speak of it as a real fexst, and 
not as an unmeaning formula read in a book. On the blackboard 
they draw in white chalk four bands of equal size. Then each is . 
divided by green lines. The pupil sees, by tracing the colors through 
each band, the exact relation of whole, halves, and quarters. 

With all the lessons that have been described, there is at frequent 
intervals a story or some exercise to change the current ot the 
thoughte. Not all these lessons can be seen in one day or in one 
school. They are only typical lessons as seen by the writer in dif- 
ferent primary schools in Boston, Dedham, and Quincy. , 

If there is any one thing over which the children of the United 
States have shed floods of useless tears, it is the " Tables of Weights 
and Measures" in the ancient arithmetics. Here is a new set of 
miserables just com^ to the edge of these horrid tables. Shall they 
go on in the same unhappy way, trying to sajr " two pinte make one 
quart," or shall they see the things, and, half m sport, learn the easy 
lesson? After the lesson they can glibly recite the table, because 
they have seen what it means. ^ 

Here are the tin and wooden measures, with a pail of water and 
a bushel of bran, ranged on the table before the class. The teacher 
holds up the smallest tin measure and asks what it is. Some say it 
is a quart, others a pint. After some delay it is decided to be a gill 
"Can any one spell it or write it on the board?" This is done, and 
the next step is to experiment with the measure. One of the girls 
fills it with water and makes a statement about it : " I have one gill of 
water." Having obtained a unit of measure, the next is taken, and 
the pint is considered by filling it with water by means of the gill 
measure, and counting the number of gills required to fill it. For 
dry measure, the bran is used instead of water. 

This class are from nine to twelve years old. They are in the 
upper primary classes, and have already spent two or three years at 
school. It might be thought that they would not care for such 
methods of instruction. It does not so appear. There is the same 
alertness of attention, the same eagerness to tell a story or to express 
tJiemselves, as in the youngest children, with perhaps a little less 
playfulness and more gravity. 

A class in geography is studying the shape, surface, and the gen- 
eral features of the continent of Australia. One of the class is 
appointed to act as its scribe, and write out the facts as learned. The 
pupils are supposed to have read their books, and are up now for 
examination. On the table before the class is a pile of brown 
molding sand. The first step is to spell the name Australia. This^ 
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it may be remarked, is the constant practice — ^to spell all the impor> 
tant words of the lesson as it proceeds, the correct spelling being at 
the same time written on the board by the scribe. The study of the 
shape of Australia, its surface, mountain ranges, and plains, is per- 
formed entirely with the molding sand. Each pupil volunteers a 
fitct concerning the matter, and illustrates it in the heap of sand. 
First the general outline, then the capes, bays, etc., then the moun- 
tain ranges, plains, etc. If any one makes a mistake, either in 
describine the thing or in arranging the sand, there is a vote taken 
to see if the majority of the class can correct the error. By the end 
of the lesson, a complete relief map has been constructed in sand on 
the table. Every subject in geography, the divisions of land and 
water, etc., that can be shown by a plan or map, is illustrated on 
the table, in the sand, or with modeling cla^r. The child is not told 
to read in a book that ** an island is a portion of land entirely sur> 
rounded by water/' These children are given a lump of clay, and 
instructed to make an island of clay on the table, and then to cover 
the top of the table (it is really a shallow tank) with water, to show 
that tne island is really surrounded by water. In some schools the 
table is painted blue to represent the water, and the brown sand 
aptly indicates the land. 

As with the weights and measures, so the measures of length are 
studied by means of tape stretched along the wall. XJpon this tape 
the pupils measure off the foot, the yard, the rod. Each child is 
provided with a foot-rule as a part of his school apparatus, and it is 
frequently used in the various lessons. The study of the rod and 
vard grows out of this, and thev get what no one who merely learns 
by rote that " twelve inches make one foot, three feet one yard," etc., 
ever can get — ^an exact and real idea of the yard and rod. From 
this tape the teacher readily brings out a lesson in numbers. For 
instance, she writes on the board : " If I paid $9.00 for eighteen 
feet of land, how much did three yards cost V The pupils see the 
foot and yard plainly marked off on the tape. They have a real- 
izing sense of the comparative lengths, and this assists the mental 
process required to solve the question. In fact, all arithmetical 
problems can be taught by the olocks, the wet and dry measures, 
the rules and tapes, without once referring to a book. In point of 
fact, it does not appear advisable to use books at all, but to study 
numbers from objects, or by means of the board or stories of imag- 
inary transactions from real life. The study of numbers is confined 
to the first four rules, simple fractions, and perhaps interest. This 
carries the pupil about half-way through the grammar school, and 
it covers all that is required in ordinary business transactions. The 
tables, addition, multiplication, weights, etc., are in time all learned,, 
but they are placed last, and not first. I heard a teacher recite 
rapidly a series of sums in this way : *' I had six apples, I took one 
away, added five, divided by two, squared them, gave away five, lost 
one, sold two, bought ten and ten and five and four and three, and 
lost seven, and divided them all with Kate and Jenny and Tommy 
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and Jack and Ned. How many did they have, and how many were 
left ?" For about thirty seconds there was a pause, and then one 
called out that he had it, and then another and another, till all said 
they had solved the problem. Perhaps a whole minute elapsed, and 
then, on calling on one scholar for the answer, it was put to the vote 
of the school whether or not the answer was right. While there 
may be nothing specially novel in this method of teaching, this 
point must be observed : These children had been wholly instructed 
by the new methods. They were probably weak on the " tables," or 
in the mere parrot-like recitation of formulas, yet they displayed 
a degree of quickness, a readiness of memory, comprehension, and 
reasoning that was remarkable. With shorter questions, involving, 
say, two sums in one rapidly spoken sentence, the answers came in 
a volley from the class the instant the sentence was finished, showing 
that the mental processes had been just as rapid as the spoken words. 
It is said that the majority of public-school children leave school 
when about half way through the grammar school. Th*e question 
is, Does this objective teaching fit or unfit the boy for his probable 
position in life? Is this the best schooling for the poor man's child? 
Without venturing our final opinion, it may be observed that the 
aims of the system are in the right direction, and that all the aims 
are more or less thoroughly accomplished. First of all, the child 
must be happy. He must l)e at ease and pleased with his work, or 
little will be learned, and the training will be slight The child 
has senses through which he receives all he can know, and makes 
known the thought that is in him. His senses must be trained by 
use ; hence, the games, the blocks, the colors, the music, pictures, 
and real objects. Imagination is, perhaps, the most valuable mental 
quality given to human beings ; it must be cultivated continually, 
that the mind may work quickly and surely. This is the aim of 
the continual story-telling, the imaginary sums, and the use of 
pictures. The studies are very limited, because reading, writing, 
and arithmetic are the tools with which the work of the world is 
performed. These are enough for the bov or girl who must leave 
school before the grammar term is over. If he has these, the world 
of work and learning is all before him. It has been said that the 
bov taken from these schools and made an entry clerk will be a 
failure, because, while he is quick of observation, lively of imagina- 
tion, and learned in a thousand things of the fields, the woods, and 
the sea, his business is to take the numbers from bales and boxes 
correctly. This is all that is required, and all the rest is useless. 
This may be true in a certain sense. Let us wait twenty years and 
see where the boy will be. Will he be still an entrv clerk, or a 
merchant ? In mechanical trades there b a fear that such teaching 
will unfit the boy for tending a nail machine or a shoe-pegging 
machine. This might be well founded if such trades were to ding 
to the old minute subdivisions of labor, and the Old World notion 
that a workman must stick to one trade all his life. A celebrated 
builder of machine-tools once said of one of his lathes: "It will 
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take a man of science to run that lathe." The tendency of all tools 
is toward complexity, and mechanical trades continually demand 
more " all-rouud men," more workmen ready to change from tool 
to tool and task to task. The American boy from the new schools 
will be a master at many trades, because he has been taught to use 
his imagination, to observe, to use his senses and his mind in a work- 
man-like manner. — Hie Century Magazine. 

OBSERVATIONS IN SCIENCE. 

The Comet of 1812. — ^This comet will be visible to the naked eye 
during the First Mouth, if it acts up to its expectations, being brightest 
about the middle of the month. But comets are proverbially unreliable^ 
this one having changed from a large cloud to a concentrated stellar 
point inside of twenty-four hours and behaved in an unaccountable man- 
ner generally. It is the part of prudence not to make any predictions 
about cometH, especially as to their brightness and appearance. Their 
returns can be pretty well managed, this one being announced seventy 
years ago. 

It is one of the family of comets which have Neptune's orbit for their 
aphelia. They have probably come in from outside our system and had 
their orbits changed to ellipses by that planet's attraction. Another one, 
telescopic, however, will come in three or four years. The present one 
will not be nearer the sun than about sixty million miles and will not 
be much nearer than this to the earth, so it will never be very bright or 
especially interesting. It should be sought for in the west as soon as 
the sun's light is gone. It will set about three or four hours after the 
sun. I. S. 



EzperimentB at Home. — ^Heat. Experiment 17. — To determine 
tpecific heat Place a vessel containing a definite quantity, say a pound, 
of water on a stove, and when it becomes quite hot, try its temperature 
with a thermometer. While it is heating, weigh out the same quantity 
of common turpentine, or benzine, or oil, and try its temperature. Now, 
mix them together in a vessel that has been moderately warmed, so that 
it will have but little tendency to either warm or cool the mixture. The 
temperature of the mixture will be found considerably above the average 
of tne two previously ascertained temperatures. Suppose turpentine be 
taken at 60* and that the water reaches 200®. The resulting temperature 
should be about 150°] The pound of water has thus lost 50°, out this 
amount of heat has been sufficient to raise the temperature of the turpen- 
tine 100°. The heat produces twice the effect on the turpentine that it 
does on the water, or, in other words, turpentine requires but half as 
much heat as water does to produce a given amount of change in the 
thermometer. This is expressed by saying that the specific heat of tur- 
pentine is about half that of water. The specific heat of any substance 
18 the amount required to raise its temperature a certain number of de- 
grees, compared with the amount required bv an equal weight of water. 

Water has a higher specific heat, or dhsorhs more heat in being 
warmed, and gives out more on being cooled, than any other common 
substance. Treatises on meteorology give the great value of this prop- 
erty of water to the climate of the world. Many variations oi this 
experiment will occur. If it is at hand try mercury, instead of turpen- 
tine. It produces very little impression on the temperature of the water. 
Melt a pound of lead. When just melted its temperature is about 620°. 
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Pour it into a pound of cold water, the temperature will be raised about 
20°. Heat a piece of iron red hot, its temperature is then nearly lOW. 
Plunge it into its own weight of cold water and try the resulting tempera- 
ture. Lastly, to be sure that the experiment is fair, mix a pound of cold 
water with a pound of hot water and try the mixture. 

Experiment IS.^Another method. Place several similar vessels con- 
taining different liquids, one of which should be water, on a warm stove, 
or if any of the liquids are combustible place them all in a pan of hot 
water at a safe distance from the fire. In either case see that they are 
alike in weight and temperature when started, and give them an equal 
chance to be heated. Try them from time to time with a thermomet*. 
They all receive heat at the same rate (slight differences in conduction, 
etc.,' being overlooked), and the amounts of increase of temperature in a 
given time are inversely proportional to the specific heats of the sub- 
stances. If only one vessel can be procured, try the substances in suc- 
cession, using the watch to determine time. Be sure the pan is replen- 
ished each time with water of the same temperature. If liquids are 
scarce, make strong solutions of salt, sugar, washing soda, Glauber's salt, 
etc., by boiling and cooling. C. C. B. 

Vitality of Plants.— About the middle of 9th mo., 1883, while wan- 
dering around on Tinicum gathering plants, I got half a dozen fruit-bear- 
ing branches of Lycopodium dendroidium into my collecting box, along 
with a mass of vegetable matter of a rather more deciduous nature. The 
box and plants were left undisturbed from that date until about the first of 
the 11th mo., when the box was opened. I found that while the larger 

?art of the plants had degenerated into a sort of rotten, moldy mass, the 
iycopodium was as fi-esh and green as v.- hen first pulled. The spikes of 
fruit had ripened somewhat, and the general appearance of them was 
that of fresh specimens, somewhat more advanced than they were when 
put into the box over a month ago. 

This plant, as well as others of its particular pattern, has rather small 
roots and does not seem to depend upon them solely for its supply of 
nourishment. The circumstance reminds me of another and similar one, 
which my father tells concerning TaMnum teritifolium. This plant 
selects dry, barren places on which to grow, and it is nowhere so much 
at home as on dry, crumbly serpentine outcrops. A specimen was put 
into an extemporized flower-press, between sheets of newspaper. Instead 
of at once drvmg up and becoming stiff and hard, as most other plants 
do under such conditions, it actually grew, sprouted, and nearly perfected 
its seed, and continued to show unmistakable signs of life for some weeks. 

T. C. P. 

LITERARY NOTES. 
Alfred Tennyson has been raised to the peerage in England, and, 
we suppose, the public must now learn to call him Lord Tennyson. 

Among recent works which promise unusual interest to lovers of liter- 
ary criticism and chit chat are CharacterUticB by A. P. Russell, author of 
Literary Notes ?iuA 7bnnyson*s In Mcmoriam. A study by John F. Genunir. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 



The Geographical Reader and the National History Reader, by James 
Johonnot, already noticed in these columns, may be considered as part of 
this course. These afford excellent supplementary reading, and we would 
advise all teachers to examine them. 
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Appletaru' Oeographies, Elementary and Btgher, are equally well pre- 
parea. Their illustrations are, many of them, real aids to the text. The 
maps are excellent. The plan of the work is good, including instructions 
for drawing, reviews, list of words to spell and pronounce, and written 
exercises. (See advertisement in another column.) 

The series of Appleton's home hooks has been increased recently by 
the addition of the Borne Library y by Arthur Penn (J. Brander 
Matthews). Some of the chapters in this are of exceptional value, not 
for profundity, for the book attempts nothing of the kind, but because thev 
give useful hints upon matters not usually found in books at all. Sucn 
are the chapters on book-binding, the making of scrap-books, lending 
and marking books, etc. New York : D. AppTeton & Co. 60 cents. 

John Qreenleaf Whittier, a biography. By Francis H. Underwood, 
author of Longfelhw, Lowell, etc., 1 volume, 12 mo, illustrated, $1.50. 
The copious stores of biographical and anecdotical matter here preserved, 
and received from manv friends and kinsmen of the poet, are peculiarly 
rich in interest ; and the descriptions of scenes in the Merrimac Valley 
and other localities hallowed by Whittier*s songs shed new light on some 
of his noblest works. Boston : Houghton, Mifnin & Co. 

Afastery — Bound Volume I, The close of the first half year of the life 
of this weekly journal for boys and girls brings us the bound volume of 
four hundred quarto pages. It is full of useful matter, of the kind that 
Friends will be glad to see go with their families. Uow to make photo- 
graphs; how to observe in natural history, astronomy and elementary 
physics ; how to make various little things with tools ; how to crochet 
and sew various articles, are treated in a practical and suggestive manner. 
We have arrangements with the publishers by which we can famish 
the bound volume at greatly reduced rates. 

Appletons* ReaderSy Firsty Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, are prepared with 
all the attractiveness of modern art. Their illustrations, typography, and 
paper are unexceptionable ; their authors are teachers or elocutionists of 
the very first class, and the readers are well worth an examination. In 
the lower grades we think some of the stories are almost too interesting 
for little Iwys and ^irls. They are so absorbing in some of their improb- 
able details, that it is hard to get the children down to sober fact. With 
this exception we commend their plan highly. The Fifth Reader is a 
collection of well-selected pieces, with judicious notes and instructions. 
Some of its extracts are militaiy, but there is in this respect an improve- 
ment over some of the old readers. And we suppose it can be said that 
it is impossible to obtain a certain kind of elocutionary training without 
some 01 this. Nevertheless, we would say they had better be left out. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

No. S4. — In sendine a telegraphic messap;e, does a vibration or series of 
vibrations pass the whole lengtn of the wire ? C. £. C. 

No. 35. — ^What foundation is there for the popular belief that some 
medicinal property resides in the fuzz of a peacn 7 S. P. E. 

No. 86. — ^Where shall I find a full account of the catacombs of Rome 
and their use by early Christians? All books refer to it as an established 
fsLCty but none treat the matter at length. A Reader. 
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ITEMS. 

— Westtown School has upon its roll one hundred and twenty-nine 
boys and one hundred and thirteen girls, making a total of two hundred 
and forty-two— the largest school which has assembled since 1867. The 
Committee in charge of the institution are actively engaged in perfecting 
plans for the proposed new building, and it is probable that an active 
canvass for subscriptions will soon be commenced to obtain the funds 
necessary for its erection. The report started by a local paper and 
copied by others, of a large amount of money already at the disposal of 
the Committee, is, unfortunately, without foundation in fact. 

— Under the control of orthodox Friends, it is situated on the main line 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, nine miles irom Philadelphia, in a most 
healthy and beautiful section. The grounds are extensive, and very 
attractively laid out, while the buildings are all that can be desired. 

But it is in the careful guards thrown around its students that Haver- 
ford is particularly worthy of attention ; for while the undermduates 
are treated as men, yet residing in one family, the restraints of home a^e 
in some degree maintained, and the religious atmosphere of the Collie 
is pronounced. In these days of loose and speculative views upon relig- 
ious subjects, it would seem as if there was no more important item for 
parents to consider than that of the influences brougnt to bear upon 
young men at college. 

When we add that we regard the educational advantages enjoyed by the 
undergraduates of Haverford as of the first order, it will excite no sur- 
prise that we conclude by saying that in our judgment there is no place 
to which young men can better oe sent by those parents who are anxious 
to shelter their children as much as possible from the pernicious doctrines 
which are abroad in the world. — EpUcopal Recorder, 

— The natural philosopher of to-dajr may dwell amid conceptions that 
beggar those of Milton. Look at the integrated energies of our world — 
the stored-up power of our coal fields ; our winds and rivers, our fleets, 
armies, and guns. What are they ? They are all generated by a portion 
of the sun's energy which does not amount to one 1,300,000th part of the 
whole. This is the entire fraction of the sun's force intercepted by the 
earth, and we convert but a small fraction of the fraction into mechanical 
energy. Multiplying all our powers by millions of millions, we do not 
reach the limit of the sun's expenditure! And still, notwithstanding 
this enormous drain, in the lapse of human history we are unable to 
detect a diminution of his store. Measured by the largest of our terres- 
trial standards, such a reservoir of power is infinite ; but it is our priv- 
ilege to rise above these standards, and to regard the sun himself as a 
mere speck in its infinite extension, a mere drop in the universal sea. 

Tyndall. 



TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 
We will send Mastery^ bound, Volume I, post-paid, to any address on 
receipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents. The regular price is two 
dollars. Or for two dollars we will forward the bound volume of Maa- 
tery and either Volume I, II, or III of The Student bound, or Volume 
rv unbound. To any one sending us a club of subscribers to the Stu- 
dent, new or old, we will present one bound volume of JMiutery or a 
bound volume of The Student. Address The Student, JBdverford al- 
lege, Pa, 
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The following list of Standard Text- Books, selected from the above well-known 
Series, is commended to Teachers and School Officers as embodying fresh, practical, and 
thorough Manuals in the various branches of School and Collegiate Instruction : 

Swintan's Spellers. Swinton's Readers. Sander's Spellers. New Graded 
Readers. Sheldon's Readers. Cathoart's Literary Reader. Sander's Union 



Readers. "Welister's Diotionaries. Spenoerian Penmanskip. Standard Snpple- 
nientary Readers. Swinten's GeoBraphies and Histories. Gnyot's Oeosrajphies, 
Faeqnelle's Frenoh Course. "Woodliuy's Germa n C onrse. Robinson^ Matke- 



matios. Kerl's Grammars. "Well's Grammar. White's Industrial Drawing. 
Well's Natural Philosophy. Cooley's Soienoe Books. Gray's Botanies. Bana^s 
Geologiefi. Townsend's Civil Government. Bryant & Stratton's Bookkeepins. 
I«anquellier & Monsanto's Frenok Course. Eto., eto.« eto. 

Correspond ence is flollclted« and ivlli receive prompt and carcAii attention. 

Favorable rates tar introduction and for copies for examination. Catalogues and 
Descriptive Circulars f^e on application. 
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DANIEL MoLEOD. WM. T COOPER. 

82S Market Street, Philadelphia. 

BLANK BOOKS, STATIONERY, 

CARDS, FANCY OOOSS, etc., etc. 

Blank Books of anj size and style made to order. 

Agents for WhitalPs Planispheres and Heliotellos. 
LEATHER GOODS. SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 




This Electro- Photograph is from one fifteen and one 
half inches. When H. W. left Wes^iovvn B. S. he could 
calculate an almanac, but not name a sur. If his Prof, 
knew he never told him. Twenty-one years' spare lime 
improved brought him to the movable planisphere of the 
heavens at every minute. Can be set for any day. On 
its &ce, read the star ; should it be a planet, by an ac- 
companying rule and the almanac tell what its name, or 
where will the moon be seen, and by what star, so fully 
explained most anv child can easily use them. To Astro- 
nomy what a map is to geography, a directory to the sky, 
a key to unlock the mystery in the starry heavens. No. 
X, small, 42 constellations, 440 chief stars, sent by mail on 
receipt of thirty one-cent P. O. stamps ; No. 2 is fifteen 
and one half mches, constellations painted, ^3; No. 3, 
eround black, star white, natural, 53 ; both, a set, sent 
by mail on receipt of P. O. or ccnilicd check, J6 ; No. 
a ■■^ti on glass for magic lantern, at |16 each, or set, $12 ; 
litall. No. 825 MarKet St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
leaf, ^x.50. 



PATENTS 

MUNN k CO., of the SciElTlTFic AMXRTCAIT. eon* 
tinue to net us Solicitors for PHtenta, Caveat^ Trada 
MarkH, Copyrifrhts, for the United States. OuuMte, 
BnKland. France, Germany, etc. Hand Book aboo^ 
I'titents sent free. Thirty-.«pven years* experienoa. 
Patents obtained thnmsrh MUNN & CO. are notioed 
In the Scientific Amkrican. the lartreat. best^aai 
most widely circulated Hclentlflc paper. 93.20 a yew. 
Weekly. Splendid enfrravinirs and Interestlnn In- 
formattoT). Specimen copy of the &(cleiit1lle Aaier- 
Icn II sont free. A rtdrewj MUNN A CO.. SciKHTino 
A M erica .V Offlce, ai Broadway. New York. 

CLEA&! CONCISE!! COeEBEHSI^! 

LEEDS'S SMALLER 

UTED STATES HISTOBT. 



A Practical Class-book, on an anti-war basis. 
Now in use in quite a number of public- 
school districts, as well as in schools 
of a more private character. It 
is the text- book of history 
at the Indian School, 
Carlisle^ 
Published by 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT ft (JO^ 

715 MABKET STR£BT, PhiiadHphU, 



WITHOUT A EIVAL. 

APPLETONS' ELEMENTARY READING CHARTS. 

IN USE IN NINE NOBMAL SCHOOLS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
No Primary School should be without them. 



APPLETONS' READERS. 

By Wm. T. Habrib, LL.D., Sup't of Schoola, St. Louis, Mo.; A. J. Rickoff, 
A M., Sup't of Instruction, Cleveland, O. ; Mark Bailbt, A. M., 

Instructor in Elocution, Yale College. 

The decided adyanoe made Id thli series of Readers, which was in accord wifh the spirit of prosron In 
•dnoittional matters, at once secured for them the foremort place in the whole list of American school text- 
booka, and they have been the models for all the school publications issued since their first appearance. 
They are now used in a minority of the leading schools of the country, and are widely circulated in every 
State of the Union. 

APPLETONS' GEOGRAPHIES. 

American Standard Series. Based on the Principles of the Science of Education, 
and giving Special Prominence to the Industrial, Com- 
mercial, and Practical Features. 

The announcement of a new series of Geographies, based upon improved methods of teaching, and In 
aceordaooe with the advanced educational demands which had brought Appletoiis* Readers so quickly 
Into prominence, led to similar expectations in regard to the success of the new books for geographical 
study. The many unsolicited expreasions of approval they have received and the promptness with which 
they have been adopted in a large number of the best schools of the country, indicate that they are regarded 
aa the beat and moat attractive geographical text-books ever published. 



A GEOGRAPHICAL READER. 

A Collection of Greographical Descriptions and Explanations, from the best 

Writers in English Literature. Classified and arranged to 

meet the wants of Geographical Students. 

' It la original and unique in conception and execution. 

It Is varied in style, and treats of every variety of geographical topic. 

It Is not simply a collection of dry statistics and ouillue descriptions, but vivid narrations of great 
Utersjy merit, that convey useful inlormation and promote general culture. 



Jut Beady, a Channing Book for Beading Classes and Eome Libraries: 

A NATURAL HISTORY READER. 

Compiled and Edited by James Johonnot, Author of " A Geographical Reader," 

" Principles and Practice of Teaching," etc. 

The immediate success of the " Qeographical Reader.'* by the same author, has proved that books of 
1 by so capable and dtecnminatiog an instructor as Professor Johonnot. meet with great 



bf the greater stimulation given to his mental facultlL. ...... ., . 

A DescripUve Catalogue, embracing all our reUable and popular text-books, will be mailed, post-paid, 
on aDiklicatlon to 

^^ D. APPLETON Sc CO., PiibUahers, 

1, 3 4r 5 Bond Street, JSTew York. 
Ob, J. A. M. PASSHORE, 

Manager for Pennsylvania and West Vii^inia, 

Fottsville, Pa. 



STILL OPCNT 

Dler tztraorlinar!! 



A$ilFilMiQllt$l£0 

1 Num1)er for Nothmg. 

k DICTIOMflYiTHOOT COST. 

An Elegant Engraving Free. 



IbAwryMwAAMriter.' If yoniiabacripUontothe 

American Agrlcaltxuist 

for 1884 is forwarded xsa before Dec. 10th, the sender 
will be presented with the December number of this 
year free ; also with a MO-P AGE DICTION- 
ARY, with fifty thousand words and forty-flve 
pages of engravings, post free (after Dec. 10th ten 
cents extra must be sent to pay postage on Diction- 
ary) ; also the Magnificent Engraving, 11x18^, . 
*'FOES OR rRIENDSr*' (10 cents for pos- 
tage.) 

TO STRANGERS. 
The American AffrtaUturiat meets the wants of all 
classes, in City, Vlllagp.and Counny ; it Is literally 
BVERYBODY's PAPER. It helps the PABXEB, the 

GARDENER, the PRUIT GROWER, the MECHANIC, the 

PROFESSIONAL and BUSINESS man : it greatly aids 
every housekeeper* ; it pleases and instructs the 
YOUTH and the ltitle ones. It is edited with greaX 
Mire, labor, and expense. Its pages abound in 
usefdl, practical, and reliable information and 
suggestions. 

Every number describes, with engravings, a great 
variety of LAbor-savlng, Laboi^helpLng Devices and 
Household Economics, Animals, Tlants, Flowers, 
eto. In this respect it surpaffies, by far, all other 
Journals. Its constant Bxposures of HnmbugrB 
and Swindling Sdiemea are Invaluable, and tave 
many times its cost to every reader. It admits no 
medical advertisements, and no untrustworthy ad- 
vertisers. Its immense circulation enables the Pub- 
lishers to issue it at very low rates, and to deal liber- 
ijly with subscribers in the way of premiums, etc. 

SAMPUB COF¥ of the Ameriean Afi^rlonl- 
tnrlst, or elegant PREMIUM LIST (100 en- 
Sravlngs and 146 columns of reading matter), 
sent on receipt of two t^iio-cent stamps for 
mailing, postage, etc. 

Prloe» S1.S0 a year ; Single numbers, 15 eta. 

AodTo Canvassers wanted Everywhere. 

Address Publishers, 

Orange Judd Co., David WiJudd,iw<, 

751 Broadway, New Tork. 



The Critic 

'A Rsvisiv or 
Literature, The Fine Arts, Science, etc. 

(PubKsked ftfeeklyfrom the middle of Stpi^- 
ber to the tniddU of June, and fortnightly from 
the middU of June to the middU of September.) 

J. L. & J. B. Gilder Editors. 

CONTRIBUTORS. 

H. H. Boycscn, John Burroughs, F. Maiioo tnyfoi^, 
George Wm. Curtis, EdwattlEggtelon, Prof. G^o^ 
Fisher, O. B. Frothinrfiam, H. H Furoess. Sydney 
Howard Gay, R. W. (fudcr. Edmund W. Gomj. Cao. 
K. V. Greene, W. E. Griffis E E Hale, Pwl. A^- 
Hardy, Joel t. Harris, « H. H." Dr. O. W. Hfijmes. 
jSiaNHrinl Howe, D. 6. Mitchell. Re^J^,- R^- 1^^" 
ton^ Prof. I. Remscn. W. J. Rolfe Jr. PblUp Schaff. E. 
C. ^tedman, R. H. Stoddard. Prod W. G^iunftor, MA 
M. Thomas, Chailes Dudley Warner. Walt Whitnun, 
Prof. W. D. Whitney, Prof. C. A. Young. 

" The first literary joumAl in America. Its speoalty is 
short reviews and many of them."— Z«mww» Acmdtmf. 

"Has made itself known in America by the indepen. 
dence and ability of its utterances."— iV;f/« ««« Qumtw, 

"The most interesting journal of literary criticism in 
the country."-^J^Vyj/i^A/ R^nbtican, 

Single copies, xo cents; $3 a year in advance. Re^ni- 
tances skouid bt madt by registered Utter check, tr ex- 
press or postal order. Sample copy free for postage. 

The Critic Printing and Pubushing Co., 
20 Lafayette Place, Ne w York. 

Korni. mmm mwim 

The Cheapeet far the People. The Beet /W 
SehoeU, The Meet PtaeHeal fitr BuHneee. 



Brooks's Hew Kormal Arithmetics, 

ALGEBRA and GEOMETRY. 

No other American text-books contain to nmch fron 
the practical transactions of business men, brmeis ana 
mechanics. They are used with the greatest succ ess m 
the best schools. Send for circulars and terms bdwre 
changing. Sent post-paid Union Arith's, set two boolo, 
80 CIS. Standard NormalArith's, 4 books, $1.30. Aipbn 
or Geometry, 84 cts. 

MONTGOMERY'S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 

Industrial and Educational. Teaches letter, plant md 
map-drawing, designing, etc. and is best for comBoa 
schools. Post-paid, Pnmary Nos. x to 8. a8 cts. ; Uwr 
mediate, 9 to 12, 73 cts. ; Teacher's Manual, fiiU, p^ 

FEW8MlTH'8 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Cear, simple, practical, and scholariy. Easy to tftA 
and easy to study. 

PELTON'8 SPLENDID OUTLINE MAPS 
(reviscoJ 
Griffin's Natural Philosophy. Do. Chemistir lec- 
ture Notes on Westlake's How to Write Letteo. 
Westlake's Com. School Literature. Lloyd's Litttanire 
for Little Folks. Peterson's Familiar Science. Ltu» 
Practical Book-keeping. Shcppard's Constitntion U. 5- 

SOWER, POTTS k CO., Publishers 

580 MarlMt St., Fktl»d*a. 



MICB0S60PEi, TELES60PE9, 

FIELD GLASSES, 

THERMOMETERS, 
BAROMETERS, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS, 
DRAWING STATIONERY, 
SPECTACLES, EYE GLASSES, &c. 

OatatoguM amfoOoWf »eiU «n mppUeatUmf 

Part 1st — Mathematical Instruments 162 pageik 

•< 2nd— Optical Instruments 188 ■< 

" 3rd — Magic Lanterns and Views, . . . . 150 " 

" 4th— Physical InstrumenU, 188 " 

JAMES 'W, QUEEN & CO., 

024 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 




WHITALL, TATUM & CO., 

fi^lftii Mftmmf ftfilmi e)is 

410 RACE STREET, Philadelphia, 
46 and 48 BABCIA7 STREET, Hew York. 



CHEMICAL GLASS^VARE 

FOR 

lABORATORIES, COLLEGES, MUSEUMS, 

ASSAYING WORKS, INSTITUTES OF TECHNOLOGY, 

ACADEMIES, &c* 

ALSO, 

DRUGGISTS' GLASSWARE, 

HoDKBopathie Vials, Druggists' Saodriss, is. 



HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 



FACULTY. 

THOMAS CHASE, LL.D^ Pres't and Prof! Philology and Litentare. 

PLINY EARLE CHASE, LL.D., Professor of Philosophy and Logia 

ISAAC SHARPLESS, Sc D^ Professor of Mathematics and Astronomj. 

ALLEN C. THOMAS, A. M., Professor of Rhetoric and History. 

LYMAN BEECHER HALL, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry and Physics. 

EDWIN DAVENPORT, A.M Professor of Greek and Latin. 

CHARLES E. GAUSE, Jb., S. B., Instrnctor in Mathematics. 

WALTER A. FORD, M. D., Instructor in Physical Culture. 

CHARLES M. BURNS, Jr., Instructor in Drawing. 

W. EARL MORGAN, A.M., Assistant in the Observatory. 

WILLIAM F. WICKERSHAM, Assistant in the Library. 



HAVERFORD COLLEGE is situated on the Pennsylvania R. R., nine milea west of 
Philadelphia, on a tract of 215 acres, 60 acres of which are laid out in ornamental 
grounds. The situation is unuaually beautiful and healthfiiL 

Babolay Hall, a large granite building, finished in 1877, gives to the students 
private bed rooms and pleasant studies. 

There are two Coubses. the Classical and the Soientifio. In the Classical, Latin 
la required throughout, while Greek and Mathematics are elective in the latter part of 
the course. In the Scientific, Greek is omitted, and Latin is required through the first 
year only. A limited number of elective studies are arranged in the Junior and Senior 
years, so that students can choose such as are adapted to their wants. 

The LiBBABT contains over 14,000 well selected volumes. Care is taken to exclude 
books of fiction and injurious literature. The books may be freely used, and a full card 
catalogue facilitates reference. The best foreign and American Periodicals are taken. 

The Obsebyatort is the best in the vicinity of Philadelphia, and Students in 
Astronomy have more practice with the instruments than in almost any odier CoUege in 
the country'. A new 10-inch Clark refiractor is in process of construction. 

The Chemical Labobatobt gives ample &cilities for experimental work. Each 
student is furnished with his own table and implements, and may, if he so elect, take an 
advanced course in Analysis. 

The Physical Appabatus is extensive and varied. 

Eyenikg Legtubes by the Collie Professors and specialists from elsewhere are 
frequently given. 

Physical Exeboisb is encouraged by a well equipped Gymnasium. A competent 
instructor, a graduate in Medicine, and a pupil of Dr. Siargent, has direction of it, and 
^ives systematic instruction, based upon careful personal examination, to each student 
desiring it. Grounds especially prepared for cricket, foot ball, base ball, lawn tennis and 
other games. 

In the Discipline, the officers endeavor to promote habits of diligence^ order and 
regularity. Private admonition and appeals to the good sense and conscientious feeling' 
of the students, are the means most conndently relied on. 

The Price of Board and Tuition is $425 per annum. A limited number of annual 
scholarships are granted, to assist meritorious students, who would otherwise be unable 
to meet the expense of a collegiate education. 

For Catalogues and iufozmationi address, 

PsoF. Allen C. ThomaSi 

Haverfard College P. O., 

Mo&tgoaieiy Co.^ i^k 



We will send ''The Student'' and anyone of the following for the 
year 1884 at the annexed rates. The regular price of the periodical is given in 
the second column. 

EDUCATIONAL. .•rl'^^.- '^^^ 

NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (Weekly), I3 00 |2 50 

EDUCATION (Bi-monthly), 400 400 

THE AMERICAN TEACHER (Monthly), i 75 i 00 

PRACTICAL TEACHER (Semi-monthly). Chicago, I 75 i 25 

PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 2 10 i 60 

OHIO EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY, 2 10 i 50 

REVIEWS, Etc. 

INTERNATIONAL REVIEW 500 500 

NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 5 00 5 00 

ECLECTIC MAGAZINE. Foreign Literature, 500 500 

LITERARY CRITICISM. 

LITERARY WORLD (Semi-monthly). Boston, 2 50 2 00 

THE DIAL (Monthly). Chicago. The best literary paper in the West, . i 75 i 00 

THE CRITIC (Weekly). New York, 3 50 3 00 

AGRICULTURAL, Etc. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST (Monthly). Reliable and good, ... 2 00 1 50 

FARM JOURNAL (Monthly). Phila. Remarkably good for the money, . 120 50 

COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (Old esUblished weekly), 3 00 2 50 

GARDENER'S MONTHLY, 2 40 2 10 

PURDY'S FRUIT RECORDER. Useful to Fruit Growers i 50 i 00 

SCIENCE, 

AMERICAN NATURALIST (Monthly). Natural Science, 4 25 4 00 

SaENTIFIC AMERICAN (Weekly). General Science, 3 50 3 20 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT (Weekly), 5 00 5 00 

JOURNAL OF CHEMISTRY (Monthly). Popular Science, i 50 i 00 

JOURNAL OF FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 500 500 

SCIENCE (new American Weekly), 5 25 5 00 

JUVENILE. 

OUR LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY (Monthly) 2 00 i 50 

BAB YLAND (Monthly), I 25 50 

LITTLE FOLKS' READER (Monthly) i 50 75 

MASTERY (Weekly), 3 50 3 00 

COLLEGE PAPERS. 

HAVERFORDIAN, i 50 i 00 

EARLHAMITE, I 50 i 00 

NEWSPAPERS. 

BOSTON ADVERTISER (Weekly), 2 65 2 20 

NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 2 00 i 25 

" SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 3 00 2 50 

PHILADELPHIA PRESS (Weekly), 2 00 i 25 

CINCINNATI COMMERCIAL (Weekly) 1 75 i 00 

CRITICAL. 

THE NATION, 3 50 3 00 

THE AMERICAN, 3 50 3 00 

Special rates for more than one with "The Student *' and for other periodi- 
cals not mentioned. 

Addxc.. THE STUDENT, 

W^esttown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 



WiLUAM FOULXB. W. C. Bpsagub, NoUxry Fyhttc 

Attorneys at Law, 

80 aiLFILLlH BLOCK, ST. FAXTL, lOHK., 
"WiU Praotloe in State and United States 

Courts. 

Jfot x y Plao0cl on Good Seeurity or Invested 

in Meal JSotato, 

Refer by permission to editors of Student. 

BRYANT & STRATTON, 

BUSIXBSS COLLEGE. 

108 8. TENTH ST., PHILAIVA' 

GareAil training in business branches, forms 
and customs. 

OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 



J. KENT WORTHINGTON, 

No. 1 STOCK EXCHANGE, 

' GEORGE B. JOHNSON, 

No. 22 E. Market Street, 

Weoi Chfmtor, Fa. 

Will conduct suits and transact business in 
all the courts of 

0HS8TBS. DELIWAIUB and FEILIDELFHU 
counties. Special attention si ven to collections, 
the settlement of estates, titles to real estate, 
conveyancing and patents. 



VSmi GEftTIFICATES. 



WKITTEN BY 



DIFL0XA8, EitM 



EDWIK THOBP, 

WBaTTOWK, JPte. 

Aaa If AM QfeVftJ Aijia ^^ ^^^^ed by practical teach- 
UV Rlf iCBDOl iuftl enforcondQctlngBchoolBin 
good, quiet order. Each set contains 12 large ele- 
gant chromo excelsior cards, 50 larse beautiful gold 
and tinted cbromo merit cards, and 160 pretty cnro- 
mo credit cards ; price per set 91.25. half set 65c, 
samples 4c. Chromo and floral school reward cards, 
small sixes, No. 1, red and white roses, prices per 
dozen, 5e.; No. 2. birds, flowers, and mottoes, 5c.; 
No. 4, pinks and roses. 5c. ; No. 14, hands, baskets, 
and flowers, 10c. ; No. 18, ocean shells. lOc. ; No. 84, 
pinks, bnds, and roses, lOc. ; No. 48. lap comer bou- 
quets, 15c. ; medium sizes. No 10. vases and flowers, 
15c ; No. IS. hands and bouquets. 10c. ; No. 17, red 
roses, 15c. ; No. 51. kittens ana parrots, 20c. ; No. 70, 
flowers, children, and rabbits, 18c. ; No. 19, anchor 
floral, 26c.; No. ri5, vases of flowers, 20c.; No. 8, 
blooming roses, 16c. ; No. 9, blooming roses on gold 
card, 20c. ; No. 12, baskets of flowers, 30c. ; No. 38, 
lilies and ro^eH. 20c. ; No 62. eggs and flowers, 25c. ; 
No. 44,hands and bouquets, 25c.: No. 56, strawflowers. 
roses, etc., 20c.; large nizes, No. 40, childrei^and 
birds, 80c. ; No. 82. budding roses. 85c, ; No. 60. slip- 
pers and flowers, 80c ; No. 62 the four seasons 30c.; 
No. 64, tnmblers of flowers, 80c. ; No. 54, children, 
rabbits, and flowers. 40c. ; No. 31. moss roses on gold 
card. 40c. ; No. 58, diploma chromo cards. 87c. ; No. 
87, happy birthday, 82c. ; No. 50, birds and flowers, 
24c. : No. 11, bouquets of flowers, 24c. School reports 
on paper, 10c ; on cardboard. 15c. School mottoes, 
size 9)^x7, per set of 10. f8c Your name neatly 
printed on 12 cream gold bevel-edge lap-comer 
visiting cards for 88c. : on 12 chromo cards for 18c 
Large set samples, 20c.; small set, 8c. Send for 
price-list. All post-paid by mail. Stamps taken. 
Phosniz Pub. Co., Warren, Pa. 



EVANS & YARNALL 



I 



Reliable Head Light Oil 

and Beady Mixed PAUfTb, 

▲T LOWER XASKET BATB8. 
^^CIROULARS MAILED ON REQUEST. 

WABBINGTON ft PENNTPACKEB, 

SUOCRSBORS TO 

Warrinqton & Trimble, 

N. W. cor. Bth & Callowhill Sts., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

SUPERIOR INDEUBLK INK, BAY RUM, OOLXXME. ETC. 

THOMAS B. TAYLOR, 

Attorney at Law, 

STo. TOO JLS&CSC firrS&S3EV, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

OoUeotiona, Settlement of Estates and Oonyey- 

anoing— Specialties. 



^ w ^ IT ■ T ■ TA^^ ( <r 



2^00XT, 



NURSERYMAN AND FLORIST. 

QUENWOOD OTSSIBXI8, MOSUSVXLLI, iUGD 

GOnrTTf FA. 

One of the largest and most complete assort- 
ment of trees and plants in the Union. 
41^ Catalogues ft«e on application. 

ASK YOUR GBOCEB FOB 

Devoe's Brilliant Oil 

TZfi SAFEST AUTD BSST. 

B. J. Allek, Son A Co. 

W. C WHELLER, 

book: Bii>rr>ErR, 

152 South Third Street 

Opposite the Exchange (Room 4), PHILADA. 

Old books rebound. Jobbi ng and Pamphlet 
work promptly attended to. 

REMOVED. 

GhTJSa?JLV-TJS O-OXiZE, 
PUUN and FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 

Late of 53Z Arch Street, has removed to * 

No. 109 N. TENTH STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
Tlain CotUs a Speoialty, 



8 Jr. aXXTM 8TMXET9 BhOmdoiphUh '^f 

DBALKBB XW 

STAIB RODS, CUBTAIir POLB8, 
and FANOY BBASS OOODS. 





T 1 7E purpose making it as safe 
and pleasant, and in every 
way as eatisfactory to shop by mail 
as in person at our counters, 

"l X rE taKe ah possible care to avoid 
' ' errors, and when any occur they 
are corrected at once. 

\X7E are always willing to exchange goods 

which do not please after being received, 

provided, they are returned to us in perfect 

condition and withm reasonable time. 

Samples of Dry Goods of all kinds 

even the must expensive, sent free of 
charge on application, 
pVERY lady who shops by mail should send 
■^^^^ for a Sipet:imcn t opv uf cjtir 

Fashion Quarterly, 
5^ trawbridL4e & Clothier, 

Kip^hth 8c Market Sts., 
Philadelphia. 



'a 



'^^^^"Hrw. 




ALFRED LOWRY&BRO 



■I 



File Grocers ui hhn, 

Q4ve Special Attention to out" 
of-taitm Orders^ 

And insure careful pack I n^ as Weil na prompt 

ileliverv to nil depot? and expresa 

offices free of charge, 

WUi Fprward Sam^mm cm ^ppHcofimt* 

CORRE8POf4DENOE SOLICITED. 

0UARAIfTt:£ SATISFACTION, 

or gnods returned at our expense, 

Uo, 524 Soutli Second Street, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

Alfwed Low by, Wm. C Lowrv. 

SAMUEL F. BALDERSTON 4 SONS, 

PAPER HANGINGS. 

Window SlL&leii Window Awslsgip 
0O2 Spring Garden Street, 

PHILADELPHrA. 

Work done in Country at City Hates. 



Wj 



ABOVEALLCOMPETITOR: 



^ 



i 



.^•THE-t 



UGiffRyNNiNe 



NEWHOME 




•^NEWHOME?" 

SEWING MACHINE CO 



30 1>M!0N 30UARE.NEW YORK 



CHICAGO,ILL.-^ — ■ 

ORAN Ge, MASS. 

AND ATLANTA. GA ; 



FOR SAL e BY 



D. S, EWING, Gefler^^ As^mU 

1127 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, P&* 



Thi? J^ee-tM ofT^reU by D, LANDEETH & 80tfS " 
cnstMmci> i\.t^. ktowii atud >flV(;4 by thL-tnsetvei upr 
own S(«d lariLiM frtnii their nwn StcJ aloclcs, ttifi i 
iiMiiiv vcar^" riiri'Iiil Htkfi ititdUtfcTit ^eSectinn. 

LANDEETHS' EUKAL EEGI8TEB AID ^ 

c^nihiiUMi^r full ratul.iifutMff LANDKETHS' CELEBSSC 
QAKDEN. FIELD. ANB FLOWEE aEEDfl. wiUi i 

cftiHlrttijt^^ and prhu-iiMs fif .^j^rk'tiliuiml and Hon 
turtilfHPLEMENTBANDTMLS. Ever>-tii Ing of lb* % 
fo r Kttrij u 1 ; a id t'li I - r r M M 1 1 1 r V SohL Pkm' s. H*rmw s . nuiu- I 
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Delicate girls build up their health and straighten their fonna, and the 
day of graduation finds them well and yigorous. 

In our little schools of one room, it is nearly always possible to haye 
the children rise from their seats and go through with certain exercises. 
If, haply, modem ideas have so far permeated as to have nothing but 
single desks, there is usually ample room. If not, the teacher must do 
the best she can. One difficulty is indicated in the following from a cor- 
respondent: 

*' I have much unit^ with the editorial in last Student about health, 
but one of the great difficulties will be to educate the teachers up to such a 
point. They are so used to thinking of the intellectual progress, without 
considering the physical condition, it will be hard for them to be made 
to believe they have much to do with it. It is a subject I am deeply in- 
terested in. I do not want to undervalue all the improvements that' are 
being made in teaching, nor the work of earnest, conscientious men and 
women employed in the business, but a higher ideal of education is, in my 
mind, when our Rirls and boys can be at least sufficiently educated to 
be intelligent, and yet not be oroken down in health." 

Let us be impressed with the idea that not merely tolerable health 
is to be aimed at, but a real development of the muscles and organs toward 
perfect health and vigor, as we expect the mental faculties to develop, so 
that our graduates will be erect, deep-chested, strong-limbed, and keen- 
eyed, with no acquired bodily defects and their inherited ones reduced 
to a minimum, and there will not &il to be means found to bring this 
about. That this is possible, may be inferred from the following extract 
from the New York IHbune of 1st mo. 10th, 1884: 

** Excellence in the gymnasium at Amherst counts in the student's 
record as does his excellence in mathematics. President Seelye says 
that this re<}uired physical discipline has had the happiest results. 'By 
close statistics, carefully kept, for twenty years, it appears that the health 
of an Amherst College student is likely to grow better with each year of 
his college course. The average health of the sophomore class is better 
than that of the freshman, and of the junior better than that of the sopho- 
more, and of the senior best of all. This average is shown to come from 
an improvement in the physical condition of the individual student, and 
not from a dropping out of the course of those who might be too weak to 
complete it.' " 



To do this work rightly we think there ought to be connected with 
every institution of importance a doctor. He or she should have the 
general superintendence of all games and of all gymnastic exercises. 
He should look after the habits of individual students and give advice 
about eating and sleeping and exercise adapted to individual wants. He 
might have the classes in Physiology, and perhaps some others, as he 
was fitted. But the most of his duties would be between schools. And 
were he such a person as to enter heartily into this out-door work, no 
inconsiderable part of his usefulness would be found to lie in his moral 
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and disciplinary influence — ^for more of a boy's code of morals are formed 
on the play-ground than committee-men generally suspect. 



A teacher will find much to interest him in the Autobiography of James 
Noimyth, the engineer, recently published. His comments on the poor 
character of the instruction he received from his teachers and the excel- 
lent education he received from his father, an education which kept him 
interested and growing all the time, are often very instructive. Many a 
child has felt this difficulty, though perhaps not so rudely corrected : " My 
primitive habit of spelling by ear, in accordance with the simple sounds 
of the letters of the alphabet (phonetically, so to speak), brought me into 
collision with my teacher. I got many a cuff on the side of my head, 
and many a 'palmy' on my hands with a thick strap of hard leather, 
which did not give me very inviting views as to the pleasures of learning." 

Whether the boy, teacher, or English language was at fault here, we 
will not decide. 

Again : " Our memories were strained by being made to say off * by 
heart,' as it was absurdly called, whole batches of grammatical rules, 
with all the botheration of irregular verbs and such like. So far as I 
was concerned, I derived little benefit from my High School teaching, 
except that I derived one lesson which is of great use in ader-life — I 
mean as regards the performance of duty. I did my tasks punctually and 
cheerfully, though they were far from agreeable. This is an exercise in 
early life which is very useful in later years." 

Here we have the arguments pro and con concerning the '' New Edu- 
cation" — for it, the fact that it makes learning easy and agreeable; 
against it, the fact that it does not teach children to do disagreeable 
things faithfully and punctually. 



Another thought for us who are teachers will be induced by the peru- 
sal of such books — that our scholars, while they may accept what we tell 
them in their childhood, will criticise our methods when they arrive at 
manhood and think over our instruction in the increased light of the 
future. We cannot anticipate what criticisms will then be made, but we 
can be sure that if we now do our whole duty, if we neglect no oppor- 
tunity to improve ourselves, if we firmly curb their Selfish propensities 
and oppose their temporary notions when they come in conflict with our 
established ideas of right, if we banish selfishness and merely mercenary 
motives and labor quietly to do good to their characters and minds, we 
will be the recipients of kindly feelings and of grateful hearts, even 
though they may see our mistaken methods. 

No one will ever blame us for making him more honest, more indus- 
trious, more fair-minded, or more pure, and if we succeed in this he will 
not care so much whether we use the " old" or the " new education." 
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The work which Friends have done in civil government has almost 
uniformly been honorable. With the example of William Penn before 
us, we cannot doubt that it is right sometimes for them to accept this 
part. Another of our Colonial Governors, Joseph Archdale, of South 
Carolina, has left us a no less respectable record. "Although he was 
Governor but little more than a year, yet his brief administration was so 
marked by executive ability, allied to patience, firmness, and openness 
toward all, that it merits the attention of every student of history." 
(Leeds' History.) 

But no Friend, or, in fact, no one, should have any but pure motives of 
duty and patriotism in taking public ofiice or doing public work; to 
prepare him for the task, the schools must inculcate faithfully the honor- 
ableness of such a life; the self-sacrificing character of the duties often 
to be performed ; the evils of prejudice and of undue party feeling ; the 
necessity of thorough preparation ; the obligation to do what one can do, 
in a small or a great field, to preserve and improve the principles and 
theories which make a moral, prosperous, and a happy people. That 
some of this generation are called upon to attack present evils, as 
did Penn, Archdale, Benezet, and Wool man, should not be a subject of 
dispute. They should be so taught and supported that they may do it 
efiectually, and not succumb to its temptations. 

The celebrated author of Culture and Anarchy , who is now lecturing 
among us, advises us in the treatment of these moral evils " to allow our 
consciousness to play freely around " the questions, and to depend more 
on "culture" and "Hellenism," "sweetness and light." All of which 
means, as we gather it, that it is advisable for us not to mix up ourselves 
too freely with the strife of reform, spending our time in attacking par- 
ticular evils, but to stand aside out of the conflict, and calmly think on 
the questions from all sides, nurturing in ourselves fair and reasonable 
views. His philosophy does not seem to us to be entirely practical, but 
we know that many hurtful things are done by injudicious reformers, 
and we would be glad of more of this " culture." And yet culture is a 
fashionable excuse for inaction, and while Matthew Arnold will not 
have many professed votaries among the readers of The Student, there 
are some who, for love of quietness and fear of loss to themselves, will not 
take the definite action with regard to reforms in State, education, society, 
and moral questions which they ought. A background of calm, unpreju- 
diced thought, of settled conviction, is most essential, but all kinds of 
men are needed, and when the evil becomes definite and the remedy also 
definite, action is also needed—" fire and strength," as well as "sweetness 
and light." 



In our last number we printed an article irom the pen of Charles Bar- 
nard which gives a summary of the modern tendencies of teaching in 
New England and elsewhere. We are not absolute believers in the sys- 
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tern, and yet we would be glad to have an infiision of it in many of our 
schools. We certainly must depart from the dull routine of the past, and 
we must adopt many of the methods in special branches there outlined. 
Whether wholly adopted or not, every teacher should understand them. 
They still throw a flood of light upon the work, and suggest many new 
ideas. Perhaps there is not yet in print any better compendium of them 
than Notes of Talks on Teaching, by Francis W. Parker, already noticed 
in these columns. 



We have repeatedly expressed the belief that teaching should become 
a business for which people would prepare as for a life-work, to which 
they would look for permanent support — ^in short, that teaching should 
become a profession. A feeling favorable to this is growing in the public 
mind. Teachers themselves must acquire it in so far as to realize the 
necessity for the preparation, and the obligation placed upon them to 
know the literature of their profession. There are yet too many among 
us who read little or nothing pertaining to the business in which they 
are engaged, and perhaps think as little beyond the mere routine dis- 
posal of the perplexities which daily arise, working against time, hoping 
for a speedy release from irksome duties, and cherishing no ideal of ex- 
cellence. As an antidote to this, we recommend, among other things, 
the attentive perusal of the biographies of successful workers in the same 
field. Teachers put themselves in good company when they read the 
lives of Dr. Francis Wayland, Benjamin Silliman, Dr. Thomas Arnold, 
Mary Lyons, and Froebel. We would add Horace Mann to the list if 
any biography existed dealing fairly with his religious views without 
bitterness, and at the same time doing justice to his truly wonderful * 
labors in the cause of education. A little library of this kind may be a 
most valuable possession to a teacher. That some should ignore the 
whole field of educational literature argues not well for the growth of 
professional spirit and professional excellence. 



"A rich man," said John C. Dodge at a meeting of the alumni of 
Bowdoin College, " cannot give his son the often great advantages of 
poverty." If a rich boy becomes a great scholar he deserves some praise. 
He may work well in his school days, but after that stimulus is withdrawn, 
and he does not feel another in the shape of poverty, he is strongly 
tempted to settle into a life of ease. The wealthy no less than the poor 
need the sympathy and encouragement of teachers. They need to be so 
interested in some work, some special line, that they will pursue it for 
love of it afterward. When we are talking so much about helping the 
poor to get an education and overcome their obstacles, let us also give 
some thought to the kind of training the rich children need to over- 
come theirs ; for truly there is as much need and as much room for use- 
ful work. 
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CofUrOniledm 

PREMONITIONS IN HISTORY. 

" Nothing happens but the unexpected." This is a smart French 
proverb, which, except for its authority in the well-known fickle- 
ness of the French national character, is more pungent than true. 
However it may occasionally be verified in the startling transitions 
of French history, yet the apnorisms which contradict it, that " there 
is nothing new under the sun," and that "the thing which has been 
is the thing that shall be," are more often corroborated in the read- 
ing of the student of history. So fully assured was Buckle of the 
truth that events follow causes in a regular and necessary sequence, 
that he founded thereon an elaborate science of History. " Given," 
said he, " all the antecedents in a nation's history, with the accom- 
paniments of its present stage of civilization, and the great events 
of its future may be pretty accurately foretold." He wrote volum- 
inously to establish his dogma; but the world has not largely 
accepted his teachings, for they involved, in the first place, the appall- 
ing consequences of Fatalism — a philosophy which thinkers of this 
century, outside of Mahometan lands, shrink from crediting ; and, 
in the second place, there was so much of unfairness in the way in 
which he selected examples and pushed them, that he overdid the 
matter, and aroused resentment for his lack of candor and his arro- 
gant ultraism. 

Nevertheless, if we moderate some of his conclusions and not 
attempt to be strictly mathematical in our reasonings, we may 
readily enough believe that great catastrophes are o&n vaguely 
foretold and more or less acutely apprehended by observers. The 
great French Revolution of 1789 has been generally considered an 
abrupt phenomenon in European history, perplexing, by its unher- 
alded horrors, sages, statesmen, peasants, and monarchs. But 
nothing is more sure than that an obscure feeling of disquietude had 
been gathering strength all through the eighteenth century in 
France. That some great overturn was dimly foreseen is here* and 
there plainly discerned in letters of the time and in the outgivings 
exchanged between friends. When, especially, such men chanced to 
be suffidently lifted above the hurly-burly of the crowd, so as to de- 
tect the drift of events, their forebodings were indeed melancholy. 
Sir Arthur Young, who traveled in France in the decade before the 
overthrow of the monarchy, gives utterance, in several passages of 
his Travels in France, to his conviction of a vast and. violent 
change impending in the near future. The throngs of courtiers 
unblushingly dancing amid the wreck of morals in the age of the 
Orleans Regency— a herd distinguished above all other pleasure- 
seekers of all times for the unutterable selfishness of their infamy — 
had some ominous intimations in their souls of what was coming, 
and '*Apres nom la deluge " was their characteristic response to the 
warning. The Encylcopsedists, whose philosophic speculations and 
declamatory doctrines about the Rights of Man did more than any- 
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thing else to disorder men's intellects, occasionally permit us to under- 
stand that they heard the distant rumblings of the storm, as yet far 
off beneath their horizon. Some exulted m the golden age coming 
and made little account of the gales which were to usher it in. None 
of them, however, ** could ride the whirlwind and direct the storm " 
which actually burst upon the land, and numbers of them, like Con- 
dorcet and Bailly aud Koland, went down in the tempest. 

The separation of America from England by the War of Inde- 
pendence was ako foreseen in several quarters. Ver^nnes, the 
French Prime Minister, plainly prophesied it, and as it emphat- 
ically coincided with his wishes, took credit to himself, while pro- 
mulgating his fancies (as they were thought to be), for being s© 
largely instrumental in fiirthering it. His agency was in advocating 
the relinquishment of Canada to Eiigland by the peace of 1763, a 
measure which, he reasoned, would make America too vast in dimen- 
sions to be much longer held in leading strings bjr Britain. 

No one who lived in the United States durmg the twenty-five 
years preceding our great Civil War will need to be reminded of 
the extreme burden of apprehension which weighed upon all pa- 
triotic hearts. The gigantic phantom of blood was distinctly visiole 
to all who were not utterly blind in mental perception throughout 
a full generation before the bombardment of Sumter. The im- 
pressive harangue of Webster, which contained the wailing prayer 
of that mighty heart that his dying eyes should not " heboid the 
torn, disco^ant, dissevered fragments of the Republic, drenched in 
fraternal blood," was repeated on every school platform of the coun- 
try and was the most familiar thing of school exhibitions for many 
years before the prophetic deprecations became a solemn reality. 
The premonition of tnis event was so distinct at the South, that the 
land was dotted with military schools in order to make provision 
for the dread needs of battle. 

That Persia was to be overrun by some conqueror — some Philip 
or Alexander — was always a matter of certainty after the expedi- 
tion of Xenophon. The sixty-five years between the Anabasis and 
the first decided step of Alexander were filled with the musings and 
the discourses of Greek politicians, as they perambulated the agora 
at Athens or at Sparta, discussing the means of accomplishing 
the wished-for result. 

Not to allude here to Sacred Oracles, the birth of our Saviour 
was preceded by a universal premonition throughout the civilized 
world. An extraordinary being was about to make his appearance 
among men. Virgil announced it in enthusiastic strains, and both 
East and West were in hushed expectancy. 

The discovery of America was presaged in a hazy way in the 
well-known passage of Seneca, and may be likewise divined in 
Plato's Atlantis. The great Lutheran revolt against the Church of 
Rome was tremblingly anticipated as early as the Council of Pisa, a 
century earlier, by several faithful adherents of the old faith. 

These forewarnings are, to be sure, after all, very inexact and in- 
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tangible for the most part. Though '^coming events cast their 
shadows before," shadows only ihej are and rarely anything more. 
Students and clear-thinking philosophers may sometimes, as we 
have seen, come surprisingly close in their forecasts, but the mass of 
observers experience only an undefined dread, as the animal crea- 
tion is said to do just before a tropical hurricane. When the coming 
catastrophe looms up in the immediate future, then, indeed, we may 
descry more definitely shape and feature and character ; as, for ex- 
ample, during the four years previous to 1861 he was dull or will- 
fulfy blind who could not read the signs. 

Were it otherwise, and were we vouchsafed more intelligible har- 
bingers, we might be reasonably provoked at the apathy of nations, 
at the gavety of those who dance upon volcanoes. Why could not 
the Bourbons have learned wisdom,* after their successive downfalls 
from thrones ? Why did not Napoleon read the omens aright prior 
to his ill-fated Russian campaign ? He had several advisers who re- 
minded him of Charles XII, and who emphasized the lesson by dis- 
closing to him sad and yet trustworthy indications of the exhaustion 
of the French Empire. Above all, why could not the slaveholders 
of the South have better estimated the nature and strength of the 
impending whirlwind which they were evoking ? If they could not 
guess beforehand such incidents as the March to the Sea, or the 
desolation of the Shenandoah Valley, why could they not have at 
least discerned the overthrow of slavery when they resolved to pit 
valor and enthusiasm against wealth and huge battalions ? 

But it would seem that all such premonitions are destined to 
operate like the vaticinations of Cassandra. Be her voice ever so 
eloquent, it is transmuted to the hoarse croakings of the crow when 
it reaches the ears of the multitude, and it challenges derision 
instead of sober attention. As experience, like the lights on the 
stem of a ship, illumines only the wake, so the majority of men 
are content to be ¥nse after the fact and to ridicule professions of 
insight into futurity. That there have been such prophecies, 
amply justified by fulfillments, is incontestable ; but either acutely 
sensitive organizations or profound scholars of history are the only 
ones able to read a^r off* the indications. Very few, even in Scot- 
land, had the gift of second-sight Such navigators as Columbus 
could espy the continent long before it lift;ed itself above the dark 
edge of the horizon, while the ignorant mutineers clustered on the 
deck. When the storm arises, destined to wreck existing institu- 
tions, most men only know it when it is already howling around 
them. 

But that there is a fore-knowledge — perhaps even a science of His- 
tory, albeit more inexact than Mathematics — is undoubted, although 
it is given only to the wise and prudent to understand it. 

Edwin Davenport. 



Full in the midst of Euclid dip at once 
And petrify a genius to a dunce. — Young. 
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Contributed, 

CONCERNING ENGLISH HISTORY. 

The writer began some years ago (see The Student, Vol. I, No. 
7) some hints on the reading and study of English history. Noth- 
ing was accomplished at the time further than the publication 
of one short paper. It was assumed that most young people 
desiring to be well-informed would include a course of reading in 
English history among the things to be attempted after leaving 
school. As an introduction to some further remarks on the same 
subject, the principal points of the former paper are here 
summarized : 

1. English history is peculiarly important to us, as being that of 
the mother country from which our institutions are largely derived. 

2. As a general rule, in reading history it is best to begin with a 
small work. Large books often prove confusing, one portion grow- 
ing indistinct before the other is plainly associated with it so as to 
make a connected whole. 

3. It is desirable to fix in the mind a definite outline of the period 
to be studied. A chart'*' or tree of English kings may serve a useful 
purpose. 

4. This outline, in whatever shape it may exist, should be kept 
bright, and all additional facts made to assume their proper relation 
of time and place in connection therewith. 

5. It is often desirable to make a somewhat exhaustive study of 
one period as the best preparation for a complete understanding of 
the nation's history. 

Whether an epoch is deliberately chosen, or interest in some par- 
ticular reign or time is accidentally aroused there can be no doubt 
of the advantage resulting to the average reader from thus making 
a special study of some one period. The most successful teachers 
of modern languages would have their pupils try to think in the 
language they are learning. So now the reader should learn to 
think of and see things as they were seen and known at the time in 
question. A complete understanding of the currents of thought and 
dailv life, of the topics of conversation, of the modifying and con- 
trolling influences which molded public sentiment, and of the social 
and moral questions uppermost in men's minds, will give such a 
vantage ground as renders both the backward and forward view 
much more distinct. Much study is necessary in order to obtain 
this, but in degree it may be done, and herein lies the chief profit 
of historical reading. 

The historical outline must be kept continually in mind. The 
natural method is to begin with some larger work and strengthen it 
equally in all its parts. But if the outline is distinct, it will serve as 

^In the former article was included a sample chart of English kings. 
While the matter was in type we had some leaflets printed of that one page. 
Copies of this will gladly be mailed free to any of oar readers who desire it. 
Sach charts were formerly rare, now, happily, many books contain them. 
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a framework upon which to hang tiuj misoellaneous facts whenever 
and however acquired. Like any other framework, it may be 
finished a piece at a time. Hence, our ability to pursue this plan of 
the careful study of one period before attempting the consideration 
of others. If any confusion is found to result we may be sure that 
the outline is not complete, the framework has fallen in upon 
itself. 

Professedly historical works are, of course, the great store-house 
from which our facts are to be drawn, but sometimes it is desirable 
to make our own history by going to the original sources whence 
historians obtain their facts. We cannot too strongly urge the 
desirability of dipping into biography as a means to this end. A 
double advantage results from this course. Not only do we gain tlie 
knowledge we are seeking, but by thus peopling the historical scene 
with those of whom we have more than a passing knowledge, we 
render it more human and life-like. We are permitted to view the 
world with the eyes of those we read of, and obtain thence a truer 
insight as to the modes of life and thoughts of the people. Our 
sympathies are aroused as well as our minds informed. True, we are 
liable to become partisan, because most of the historical biographies 
are of those who believed in themselves and were full of party spirit. 
This should be corrected by reading both sides of all important 
questions, and endeavoring to obtain the non-par tu^an judgment of 
really great historians who have gone over the ground. In general 
. it is an excellent rule, whatever one's practice as to historical read- 
ing may be, to read no biography without first turning to the history 
of the country in which he lived in order, by a rapid review, to 
obtain a definite conception of the time in which he lived and the 
hbtorical surroundings. Thus history and biography continually 
strengthen and supplement each other. 

It may be remarked, also, that works purely literary or those 
perused as a matter of literary culture should oe associated at all 
times with their proper surroundings. Nothing else contributes 
more surely to the full understanding of any production than a 
knowledge of the circumstances under which it was written. Like- 
wise, such is the mutual dependence of the results of all human 
eflTort, the history is embellished and explained by the literature, so 
that they can be studied together with great interest and profit. 

It remains to point out a place to begin the more detailed study 
of English history. The reader may choose according to his taste. 
Some will nrefer to begin with contemporary England, others will 
think the Norman conquest or the era of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion the natural starting-point Any one of these will answer. The 
writer favors the middle portion of the seventeenth century, the 
period of the Commonwealth, as the best point for a beginning. This 
was a time of general upheaval, a time of profound moral and relig- 
ious awakening, a time of deep stirringof the human intellect. It 
was a time when the strength of the English character was fully 
shown, when the good and bad were brought into open contrast. It 
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was a period when great moral and political ideas were shaping 
themselves. As always happens at such periods, there were forced 
to the front men of positive character ana strong convictions, men 
of great strength of purpose and equal intellectual ability. Many 
circumstances point to this as an excellent place to begin. Old 
customs were put up<m trial for their continuance. New and living 
issues were raised up. Rival institutions and systems stood out in 
bold relief, arrayed against each other as if to permit careful study 
of them by after students. The spirit of religious inquiry and 
unsettlemeut which was abroad in the land leads directly to the con-i 
sideration of two important matters ; first, the Puritan emigration 
to America, which so wonderfully influenced the future history of 
our own land ; second, the rise of the Society of Friends at this 
time — and no history of our Society is truthful or entire which omits 
the consideration of the peculiar surroundings of George Fox and 
others who were instruments in the second great religious movement 
of the English people. At this period, too, England, under the 
leadership of an uncrowned head, attained an influence in European 
affkirs'never before reached. It is observable that no other period 
previous to the nineteenth century has been so fully treated, or pre- 
sents to the reader such a variety of interesting and valuable matter. 
Numerous histories have been written from different points of view, 
and the material, in the shape of biography and illustrative literature 
is peculiarly rich and varied. Whoever, then, would contemplate 
strong English character, acting under the strain of a great political 
and social and religious revolution, can find no other period equal to 
this for his study. W. W. Dewees. 

The total annual school income in 1881 as reported for all States 
and Territories, is $88,142,088 ; the total expenditure, $85,111,442. 
The total estimated real value of sites, buildings, and all other 
school property for thirty-one States and eight Territories is $186,- 
143,452. The expenditure in the year per capita of pupils enrolled 
in public schools, thirty-seven States and seven Territories report- 
ing, ranges from $1.71 in North Carolina to $21.43 in Colorado. 

Elementary Teaching. — There are a great many people who 
imagine that elementary teaching might be properly carried out by 
teachers provided with only elementary knowledge. Let me assure 
you that that is the profoundest mistake in the world. There is 
nothing so difficult to do as to write a good elementary book, and 
there is nobody so hard to teach properly and well as people who 
know nothing about a subject. That is why, to be a good elemen- 
tary teacher, to teach the elements of any subject, requires most 
careful consideration, even if ^ou are a master of the subject; and, 
if you are not master of it, it is needful that you should mmiliarize 
yourself with so much as you are called upon to teach — ^soak your- 
self in it, so to speak — ^until you know it as part of your daily life 
and daily knowledge, and then you will be able to teach anyboay. — 
Prof, Huxley. 
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OontribtUed, 

"INDEPENDENT POLITICAL ASSOCIATIONS." 

libera si dentur popiilo suffragia. qnis tani 
Perditus, ut dubitet Senecam preff rre Neroni ? 

Juvenal, Sat. VIII, 211-212. 

If the well-meaning individual in the fable, who dared to inter- 
fere in the battle between a husband and wife, drew down upon 
himself the joint wrath of the angry couple, and only escaped, torn 
and bruised, with his life, he had nothing to blame for his mishap 
l>ut his ignorance of that axiom of social intercourse Avhich gives 
to the story its stilted moral : " When mutual interests are at stake 
the worst of enemies may unite in their defense." The least ele- 
vated and the most potent raison d'etre of the comparatively 
modern '' independent political association " may easily oe drawn 
from this common human impulse. It is a truism that an intelli- 
gent, active, but divided majority can be controlled and manipulated 
without difficulty by a skillfuHy organized minority. It is a pitiful 
thing to believe, but it is probably true, that in the struggle between 
the people and the professional politician ' the victorv in the end will 
be the balance of selfish interests to be subserved. If the " ma- 
chine " is skillful in not pushing grievances too far, and avoids 
treading on important peo])le's toes, the spoils will remain with it to 
the end, because the bread and butter of the " professional " is at 
stake, while the people will suffer in much more remote and less 
apparent ways. But once let the " machine " become so grasping 
that burdens will weigh too heavily in one place, or so careless that 
entrenchments will be dug before the very eyes of the citizen, and 
the scale will at once tip over to the other side. One result among 
others of this disturbance of the political balance, is "the inde- 
pendent political association" Men who are bred in different 
factions, but who have no political wishes beyond a common desire 
for a fair and efficient administration of public matters, begin to 
wonder among themselves why they are willing to be controlled by 
leaders who exactly reverse these aims for them. Perhaps this 
wonder is only for a moment if it be a " smart machine," and the 
unlucky step is immediately retraced. Perhaps the wonder will 
last long enough, as it seems to have done of late, to produce per- 
manent results and to form a working basis which will be a perpetual 
menace to the unreasonable stretch of the sovereign power of 
" Bossisra." 

If selfishness be the sure foundation of independent political 
movements, their next important element of power is the rapidly 
growing, genuine spirit of independent political thought, than which 
no happier omen presents itself for the future of American politics. 
In spite of all sneers at men who refuse to owe allegiance to either 
of the two great parties, and in spite of the fact that the position is 
often a pretension to cover idleness and indifference, there still ex- 
ists fk large class of men who are utterlv unable to arouse in them- 
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selves anj intense loyalty for the dictates of fiircical conventioDS 
and caucuses : 

'* In moderation placing all tlieir glory, 
While Tories call them Whigs, and'Whigs a Tory." 

These two elements afford a sufficient explanation of '' independent 
political aesodationa,*^ 

It seems possible to divide the enfranchised community into four 
great classes, distinguished respectively for fanaticism, selfishness, 
sentiment, and success. A wora to further distinguish them : 

To the first class belong those remarkable men who honestly 
believe themselves to be "too good for politics." They declare, 
with Addison, that : 

" Where vice prevails and impions men bear sway, 
The post of honor is the private station." • 

How aptly Cicero has answered this delightful 'twn sequitur, "Just 
as if," he exclaims, " there could be any better reason for good and 
true men's joining in public affairs than that they should not be in 
subjection to unprincipled leaders." It is a rare thing nowadays 
to meet with a man who excuses himself from political duties 
because the " Kingdom of Christ is not of this world." Certainly 
he is above the reach of human argument, and words with him are 
wasted. 

Our second class is also soon disposed of. It being thoroughly 
selfish, a man is apt to be perfectly consistent — perhaps even genu- 
ine. Men who belong here frankly acknowledge that they are so 
taken up with their personal affairs that they have no time for 
political duties, and 

" Apart in selfish silence stand, 

Hating the danger and the wrong 

And yet too busy to uplift the hand 

To do the duty that belongs 

To those who would be free.'' 

Of course, the office-seeking politician and his " slaves " are of 
this kind, although their selfishness shows itself in positive wrong- 
doing. The remainder of the class is made up of cynical youth, 
highly respectable merchants, and elegantly indifferent dilletanti. 
It is not very unusual for the " brown-stone front " to defend his 
neglect on fine moral grounds ; he is "quite content to forego politi- 
cal emoluments, and to let the squabbling politicians fight it out 
among themselves ;" besides, he fears " to soil his hands with the 
coiTuption of politics." Sometimes they are useful, these selfish 
ones. They are not well pleased with badly paved streets, and 
exorbitant tax-rates, and they can be relied on to help along a 
spurt. Selfishness works against as well as on the side of official 
mismanagement. 

In approaching our third class, there can be heard expressions of 
wrath and indignation directed against the terrible and outrageous 
condition of public affairs. Here are men shouting " reform " with 
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might and main. Here are others raging against the wretches who 
are " too good " or " too bad " to join in their outcries. Here are 
still others delivering orations on "The College in Politics," "The 
Evils of Universal Suffrage," or the " Tyranny of the Caucus," to 
excited and enthusiastic multitudes. We have intimated that this 
class is distinguished by the sentimentalitv, ignorance, and g^end 
inefficiency of its well-meant efforts. To illustrate: Here is a dismal 
croaker who has concluded that our national system is a failure and 
that in our success in representing the people we have brought to 
the front their worst and predominating features, therefore he regards 
all efforts to change the current as beating the wind. Perhaps he 
will only give ominous shakes of his head, and wonders what will 
become of us. What would become of us, indeed, if all were like 
him ? Perhaps he thinks a wise limitation of the suffrage will save 
us, which, in the next breath, he admits is an event unknown in the 
history of free institutions. JPerhaps he will solemnly assure us that 
there is no hope of reform until certain amendments to our National 
or State Constitutions have been made, or until certain restrictions 
of law have been placed on primary elections and civil service 
appointments and rjemovals. He is properly outraged at the condi- 
tion of things, but does not see how ne can properly aid in reform 
"until politics have gotten into better hands, and promises his 
assistance "when he can be sure it will not be thrown away." His 
arguments may be reduced to the following : 

1. There is no hope for reform until we nave reformed. 

2. My efforts to promote reform will not be given until the reform 
is promoted. 

When mathematicians shall have found the beginning and end of 
a perfect sphere, we will be prepared to make use of this good man's 
advice. Suppose this man to be an extreme case. Here is a speci- 
men not quite so rare. We will find him early at the polls on each 
recurring election da^ with a neat little envelope containing a 
"straight" Democratic or Republican ticket which his ward or dis- 
trict committee has i!ent him the day before and which he proceeds 
to deposit in the ballot-box. Twenty-four hours after this interest- 
ing movement he has quite forgotten the subject of the election ; 
twenty-four hours before it the subject ha<l not in the least disturbed 
his thoughts. His clear duty was to vote. No patriotic citizen 
would neglect it. He believes in the announced platform of one of 
the political parties (because his father and grandfather did) and 
has voted accordingly. How much, think you, has he gone ahead of 
the selfish or fanatical man whom he berates for his lack of patriot- 
isni? Prior to his vote, what had been the course of things? A 
prinaarv election has been held in the customary farcical manner of 
which he knew nothing. Delegates to a primary convention, and 
from thence, perhaps, to a nominating convention, have been elected 
who represent views entirely in opposition to his own; nominees for 
his party have been made who would have been his last choice ; 
public meetings to discuss the candidates have been held from which 
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he carefally abstained. Then comes election day, and our friend 
votes his father's and grand&ther's ticket and leaves the polls with 
a solemn sense of having performed with dignity an imposing duty 
of citizenship. Where is a sadder commentary upon insincere pro- 
fessions and elastic consciences? 

If we have succeeded in making ourselves understood, our reader 
has already anticipated a description of our fourth and last class. 
Men of this class are not only well-disposed, but they are hopeful, 
thoroughly in earnest, and intenselv practical in their methods of 
work. They positively refuse to drill or to be led by the nose by 
men who have no right to be their leaders. They are sincere, and 
are satisfied only with results. They are intolerant of shams and 
half-hearted, bungling work. Thev find no satisfaction in conven- 
tional obedience to conventional rules of duty. They never 
acknowledge themselves entirely worsted. They only recognize 
difficulties and discouraging opposition which skillful *' Bossism '' 
presents in order that means may be devised for overcoming them. 
They number their poor facilities for work only that they may learn 
to make the best possible use of them. They neither see a whirl- 
wind in every cloud of dust, nor do they deem that Providence will 
reward indifference or slov^y work with success. They are neither 
disheartened by failure nor encouraged to a relaxation of effort by 
some temporary or accidental improvement. If— to illustrate — ^tbe 
simple casting of the party vote with the blank side up prove to be 
a stupid piece of travesty on public duty ; if back of party nomi- 
nations there are shameful bargainings and other corrupt means for 
forcing upon the people a candidate who neither fears God nor 
respects himself; and if, in consequence of this, party devotion is 
simple playing into the hands of men who entertain no notion of 
honor or moral responsibility — then, I say, that men of our last class 
will seize with gladness upon any honorable method for throwing off 
a yoke which is so galling to their manhood, so insulting to their 
dignity, and so repulsive to their English-born notions of "fair- 
play."' Herein is defined the class of men to whom "independent 
political associations" offer welcome opportunities of effective 
work. They define for thera a battle-field where the little,, mean 
jealousies of faction are forbidden and harmless weapons. They 
give them a vantage ground of co-operation which presents no poor 
contrast to the careful organization of the " machme." They pre- 
sent their names to the public untarnished by the suspicion of 
selfishness or personal aggrandizement. 

The time has gone by when 'independence in politics " can be 
dismissed with a sneer, or with some such contemptuous term as 
" Bolters," "Shysters," " Half-breeds." Many a mean and selfish 
end has been sought under the flag of ^* reform " and with the high- 
wrought enthusiasm of ** independent movements," but who will 
deny that back of and beneath it all, under the surface flow of unde- 
served abuse and well-feigned despair, under the tiresome cant and 
mean hypocrisy and the selfish cunning, there has flowed a strong, 
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steady, dean current of truth. " Independents in politics," who are 
such with a good conscience, are a leaven of untold value. Not 
obstinate, conceited, hidf-grown boys, but humble, earnest seekers 
after truth, with strong arms and clear heads and pure hearts. May 
all success crown the efforts of "independent political associations, ' 
and add daily to the rank and file of the army which wars i^ainst 
the hurtful narrowness of party strife. It is necessary to say in 
conclusion that no one so utterly fails to understand the composition 
of society" as to lose sight of the value and absolute necessity of party 
government. To argue as though the end of reform was the 
coalition of the better element to oppose the worse and the conse- 
quent effacement of party lines, is to fell into the pit we have dug 
for the sentimentalist. It is another matter to claim that blind, 
ignorant obedience to party mandates is unworthy of the advanced 
thought of the day, and to hope that great deeds may be done 
through more gracious submission, heartier co-operation, more 
intelligent interest, and more industrious and practical methods of 
work on the part of. the men who claim the high places among us. 

The great hope of the nation is suggested by the inquiry of Juve- 
nal which heads our paper : 

" If the choice of the people could be exercised with perfect free- 
dom, without being thwarted by the degrading influences of the 
caucus and convention, who is so cynical as to believe that they 
would still choose a scoundrel in preference to a decent and 
honorable man for their leader?" Pbancis King Carey. 



The way they do things in the United States is getting to be cited 
more and more in the discussion of practical matters in England. 
Thus, in noting that six women have distinguished themselves in the 
South London College of Chemistry with the jpurpose of becoming 
druggists, the London Daily News suggests that this is a calling 
peculiarly adapted to women, and says: "The work of preparing 
and compounding medicines is also neat and delicate — indeed, the 
Americans have almost elevated pharmacy to the dignity of a fine 
art in these latter days." In the same paper it is reporte«d that at a 
meeting of the Library Association in Liverpool, a speaker enlarged 
upon the manner in which free education was extended to the poor- 
est children in the United States, and the great speed with which 
public libraries were growing and rising there. 

The fact that Dr. Haupt, of Gottingen, who has been called to 
Johns Hopkins University, is only thirty years of age, has suggested 
a recital of the youthful attainments of certain other distinguished 
German scholars. Among others might be mentioned Carl Witte, 
tiie great Dante scholar, who was a Ph. D. at fifteen and a privair 
docent at nmeteen. Also Professor E. Sievers, the great Germanist, 
who has just gone to Tubingen, was Professor Ordinarius at twenty- 
one, and actmg rector of the University of Jena at twenty-nine. 
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OmMbuted, 

C»NCERNING THE EIGHT METHODS OP TEACHING 

SCIENCE. 

While the contest is still raging as to relative values of ancient 
languages, modem languages, mathematics, and science as utilita- 
rian and disciplinary studies, it is easy to make the prediction that 
they will all be taught more or less in the future, and that it is of 
vastly more consequence how they are taught than what is the sub- 
ject selected. 

Since science has forced for itself recognition on school and col- 
lege courses, it has become <}uite fi»hidnable to make its acceptance 
a test of the {)roere88ive spirit of the institution. The charges of 
deadnesB and illiberality i^inst those schools that taught classics 
and mathematics in the old wav have made them in many cases, 
against their better judgment and without adequate resources, under- 
take the task of initiatmg their aspiring youths into the mysteries 
of modern scientific discovery. 

One cannot laud too highly the marvelous achievements in both 
practical and abstract directions of the labors of the nature ex- 
plorers of the last quarter of a century. It is no small thing that 
the railroad aud telegraph and telephone have nearly doubl^ the 
productive capacity of a life ; that comforts and resources surround 
us of which our fathers never dreamed ; that minds have been ex- 
panded and souls elevated by glorious and bewildering conceptions 
of the^greatness and perfection of the universe and the unthink- 
able wisdom of its Creator. It must also be remembered that 

"Science is a child as yet, 

And its power and scope shall grow ; 
And its triomphs in the fatare 

Shall diminish toil and woe ; 
Shall enlar^ the bounds of pleasure 

With an ever^widening ken, 
And of woods and wildernesses 

Make the Iiappy homes of men." 

That the potency which can work all this is worthy of some place 
in education, that the powers trained by it are powers of vast con- 
sequence to meu, would seem to be beyond reach of argument. That 
there is still on the part of many unprejudiced minds a belief that 
a scientific education does not produce as good results as the old 
classical one, is a fact which can only be explained by the other 
fact, thai seience is not taught so as to develop these powers. 

When a boy takes up a botany text-book as 1 did, and studies 
the definitions one by one till he can '* write off" the examination 
successfully, and knows no more of plants at the end than at the 
beginning, it is evident that nothing was trained but the memory ; 
when, as I ako did, the boy takes a text-book of astronomy and 
carefully defines ecliptic and right-ascension, and has no con- 
ception of the way to observe the common celestial phenomena, 
12 
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there is nothing very inspiriting or elevating in such a course. 
Far better had he been working at mathematics and Latin in the 
good old way which produced some sturdy men of the past gener- 
ation. 

It is such defective instruction, and not the subject taught, that 
has produced what we might almost call a reaction against science- 
teaching in some places. 

The experience of centuries has crystallized the methods in the 
old studies. A teacher cannot go rar wrong. Mathematics and 
Latin are nearly always well taught. Here and there, and growing 
more frequent, are teachers who have grasped and applied t£e right 
idea in science, and upon their methods will be built its assured, 
permanent place. 

If you can teach science right, do it ; if not, teach it not at all, 
would seem to be the drift of all this. If you have not the knowledge 
or the time to gain from it something of that which it is capable of 
yielding,. stick to your old-established studies of proven utility. But 
if you can make a successful effort, even if feeble, to train some 
scientific habits in your children, then you will be surprised at the 
rich reward in interest and in growth you and they will receive. 

Science should never be taught apart from nature. In natural 
philosophy you must improvise some little experiments, such as are 
described in the latter part of The Student, if you cannot command 
more elaborate ones, and make the children see that the book state- 
ments are verily true. They will believe them and remember them 
as never before. 

In botany you must show the curiosities of vegetation as you 
read of them, and have your children to search for you and for 
themselves a corroboration of all the printed page tells them. So 
through all the sciences. There is none too great or too small to teach 
to the smallest child or to the post-graduate student at the university. 
He must use his observing powers and thus train them. 

But this must not be all. The skillful teacher will show the rela- 
tion of facts to each other, and so induce generalization. He will 
find exceptions and have their causes hunted up, and so develop 
ideas of cause and effect and of power. He will have all the various 
factors which go to produce a given result sought out, and so culti- 
vate the judgment. All the Acuities which go to make a useftii 
man he will thus unfold. 

Moreover, he will induce cautious, guarded scientific habits in the 
general mind. He will thus diminish prejudice, passion, and hasty 
conclusions. He will make cool business men, judicious statesmen, 
and wise executives in private and public matters. 

In< this way science will make for itself a recognized place in 
study, ^K>t crowding out the older branches, but taking co-ordinate 
rank with them. Teachers must see to it that these ends are 
•achieved bf the right sort of instruction. 

Wallace. 
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SeleoUd. 

PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 

It was announced last summer that there was a loud demand for 
the introduction of what we call industrial education in New 
Haven. In the Dwight School in that city, Principal Camp has 
made a good begioniog. A party who went through the school the 
other day found, according to the Palladium, that particular atten- 
tion is paid to map-drawing, and many of the pupils are quite pro- 
ficient iu this branch. The gentlemen then visited the industrial 
department, under the charge of Miss Norman, where were twenty- 
four young misses busily engaged in embroidery, plain sewing, and 
hemming. Some of the buttonholes were very neatly worked. 
Some of the girls are very expert in chromo-photography, or trans- 
ferring photographs from the originals to glass. They are in their 
element when they can achieve successful results. A few were 
engaged in crocheting, and they hardly looked up from their work, 
so intently engaged were they. None are admitted to this depart- 
ment except such as are perfect in their lessons and deportment. It 
is considered by them an honorable position, and the young missei« 
work diligently to be enabled to spend their half-hour in that room. 

The party tnen went into the basement, where a class of twelve 
boys were busily engaged in shoving planes and sawing boards. 
Twice a week they spend half an hour in the work-room at their 
benches under the tutelage of Janitor George B. Judd, who super- 
intends their operations. There are twenty-Tour boys in the classes, 
ranging from ten to sixteen years of age. They work here four 
days in the week. There are accommodations for only twelve, and 
they are consequently obliged to alternate the classes. On Mondays 
and Thursdays, twelve of the boys practice with the tools, and on 
Tuesdays ana Fridays the other twelve have the privilege of using 
them. The youngsters made the shavings fly, and one would suppose 
in looking at them that they were trying to make carpenters' wages. 
They have made boxes which show they arc quite proficient in me- 
chanical skill. It is the intention of Superintendent Dutton to have 
them construct some trays, for use in tne school-rooms, in which to 
bold the earth by which lessons in geography are taught. The 
lesson began three weeks ago, and the hammer was first used. They 
were instructed how to strike a straight and effective blow. After- 
ward they began to construct boxes, and after that the jack plane 
and surface and straight-edge planes were used. Then they were 
instructed in the art and mystery of the try square. Then the 
smoothing and block planes were used, and then the panel saw. Mr. 
Camp obtained a lot of tools, worth from eighty to one hundred 
dollars, as an experiment. 

He is very enthusiastic and sanguine over the prospect, and is of 
the opinion that, no matter what may be the future occupation of 
the boys, it will be advantageous to them to know how to handle 
carpenters' tools. The visitors were very favorably impressed with 
what they saw, and congratulated Mr. Camp upon the progress- 
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\vhich the little fellows were making. The same rules as to perfect 
lessons and deportment are enforced which obtain in the girls' 
industrial department, and Mr. Camp says that the hojB study 
diligently in order to obtain admission to the work-room. He hopes 
by uext spring to be able to demonstrate that the industrial depart- 
ment has been a success, and he wishes, if possible, to introduce 
other industrial elements, such as the use of the lathe, working with 
tinsmiths' tools, and other useful mechanical arts. 



SeleetetL 

CRIME AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Assuming, however, that the premise is true, viz. : that wickedness 
is on the increase among us, this certainly does not of itself deter- 
mine how &r our common schools may be the cause thereof There 
are other factors of our social life which have to do most intimately 
with our ethical being. Who does not remember Herbert's 
thoughtful sonnet ? 

" Lord I with what care hast Thon begirt us round I 
Parents first season us. Then schoolmasters 
Deliver us to laws. Thej^send us bound 
To rules of reason. Holy messengers ; 
Pulpits and Sundays ; sorrow dogging sin ; 
Afflictions sorted ; anguish of all sizes; 
Fine nets and stratagems to catch ua in ; - 
Bibles laid open; million of surprises ; 
Blessings beforehand j ties of gratefulness; 
The sound of glory ringing in uur ears ; 
Without, our shame; within, our consciences; 
Angels and grace ; eternal hopes and fears : 
Yet all these fences, and their whole array, 
One cunuing bosom sin blows quite away." 

Most of the children of our Commonwealth are blessed with the 
care and guidance of family life all through their childhood, and 
under the most favorable conditions for that training and culture 
which shall save them from the fearful temptations of after years. 
Why not,with equal truth of logic, say that our general family life is a 
failure because wickedness and crime are on the increase? So far 
as the interests of right in a legal sense {jus) are concerned, we have 
our judges and courts, our penalties of jail and prison aud the 
gallows, our police and detectives, our reformatory schools, and a 
vast body of prohibitory legislation. If crime of this character is 
on the increase, whv may we not say, with as much logical force, 
that all this is a failure ? So far as the interests of piety (fas) are 
concerned, we have our pulpits and pastors, our family altars and 
Suuday-schools, yea, all the means of grace made to surround the 
child from earliest infancv ,* and with these neither the State officially 
nor the schools interfere, but, on the contrary, show warm sympathy, 
together with grateful homage. Why, then, may we not say, 
as logically at least, that all these forces are failures because wicked- 
ness is on the increase? Has the school-house so potent a charm 
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against all wickedoeds, and is it clothed with so impervious an 
armor against the assaults of all demons, that it must per se be a 
failure if suffering humanity is not redeemed from the curse and woe 
of wickedness and crime ? 

The common schools must take their due share of the burden, but 
not all of it.. They have no right to be, nor are they, poised against 
the religious sentiment of the citizenship of the State. They ought 
not to be, nor are they, irreverent toward the worship paid to God 
in the thousand temples that adorn our land. While specific con- 
fession of &ith cannot be taught, yet that morality which rests upon 
a divine revelation, that discipline of the soul which comes from 
(rod's Words and from prayer and praise, ought not to be, nor is it, 
excluded from our schools. Neither infidelity nor blasphemy nor 
drunkenness nor lust are regarded as proper qualifications for our 
teachers. Indeed, if our superintendents were so far to forget or 
violate the law as to give certificates to candidates possessing such 

Sualifications of character; our directors would at once refuse to keep 
iiem at work in the school-room. — Superintendent Higbee, of 
Pennsylvania, 

President Porter, of Yale, lecently gave this sound and whole- 
some advice to the students : '' Young men, you are the architects of 
your own fortunes; rely on your own strength of body and soul. 
Take for your star self-reliance. Inscribe on your bauner, ' Luck is 
a fool, Pluck is a hero.' Don't take too much advice, keep at the 
helm, and steer vour own ship, and remember that the art of com- 
manding is to take a fair share of the work. Think well of your- 
self. Strike out. Assume your own position. Put potatoes in a 
cart, go over a rough road, and small ones go to the bottom. Rise 
above the envious and the jealous. Fire above ' the mark jou 
intend to hit. Energy, invincible determination, with a right 
motive, are the levers that move the world. Don't swear. Don't 
deceive. Don't read novels. Don't marry until you can support 
a wife. Be civil. Read the papers. Advertise your busiuess. 
Make money and do good with it. Love your God and fellow-men. 
Love truth and virtue. Love your country, and obey its laws." 

What Shall Children Read ? — ^Are teachers and parents 
asking dail^ this question ? The power of reading ! Is it possible 
to estimate its force? All the pupils above the age of nine years, 
and manv, especially girls, of a younger age, are not able to read, 
but are hungry for reading-matter. We asked a boy of thirteen 
recently if he read much. He thought he did, and on telling. upon 
what books his hours for the last two weeks had been spent, we 
found the list embraced four dime novels. Guard careiuUy the 
school library. A young person is made to enjoy good reading as 
easily as to enjoy trash. Teachers * cannot do all, but parents and 
teachers can do the whole. Guard well the reading of the boys and 
girls. It makes character. 
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ANOTHER BALL GAME. 

A game new to this coantii^ but popular among lad^ in EDg^llsb 
schools, has just been introduced among the boys at the William 
Penn Charter Schoolf oii Twelfth Street, It is denominated "Fives," 
though wliy is a mystery even to the players. It is in ^ame respects 
similar to the " hand^ball " of a generation ago. The prerequisites 
for the game are a back aod side wall from twelve to fifteen feet 
high, a chalked boundary line on the opposing angles, and a small, 
hard-*3Uoce ball an inch in diameter. The diagram will give an idea 
of the arrangement of the court : 




1, Kidt? and back wtill : 2, boundary line; .% '*»Grver;*' 4, AEsliitant; 5 ftDd ft, the 
* receivers," or oppcYHlu^ »Uiti (lllui^tratlng a double-bunded Ramej* 



] or four persons can plav, each couple forming a side. The 
■ who '* strikes off " the ball is called the " server/' and the players 



Two 
player ^ 

o f t b e o pposing sid es a re <lcs ign ated * * r ecei vers . " A gai nst the back wal 3 , 
three feet above the pavement, is a black surbase. The "server** 
throws the ball against the wall iu such a way that in returning it 
will strike within arm's length. As it bounds he strikes it with his 
ojten palm, driviog it against the wall agaiu. If the ball strike 
below the surbaae the " server " retires, and one of the opposing 
side becomes " server." If, however, the ball strikes fairly he or his 
partner watches its return and endeavors to strike it in such a way 
that in rebounding it will avoid the '* ret^eivers ** and fall " dead." 
Every time the *' receivers*' allow the ball to slip past them the 
** servers " side scores one, so that the great aim of the former is to 
keep the ball continually bounding. If a '* receiver" hurtles the 
ball in such a way as to strike below the black line that also counts 
one against his? side. The game is a short one and is usually limited 
to fifteen points, though any limit mav be played. 

At Eton, Rugby, and other Englisli schools "Five Courts" are 
part of the sporting paraphernalia, and many of the players are able 
to keep the ball bounding fo^ a quarter of an hour at a stretch. 
Professor Jon^, of tJie William Penn Sobool^has gone to considera- 
ble trouble to import the game, and had the balls especial It made 
i n Lon do u . Pro fesso r Al ber t Hen ri Sch n e id e r i n d u cted t he school 
biys intotlic myateri<$» of the pls^y. — PhUaddphia Tim^s. 
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A Lesson Well Put. — Dr. Smith-Jones eraduated with high 
honors from college. Everybody said that a brilliant future was 
before him. While in the seminary he paid his expenses by preach- 
ing, teaching, and writing, and his scholarship was excellent. Of 
''course he sat up late at nights (although the steam was turned 
off and the room was cold). His rest was sadly broken ; but he 
bore the strain very well, and would not have suffered at all, prob- 
ably, if his execrable boarding-house diet had not given him dys- 
pepsia. When Mr. Smith-Jones left the semiuary he went to a 
large and flourishing church in the East. He carried with him a 
fine library and a notorious stomach. Smith-Jones' library and 
Smith-Jones' stomach were familiar terms in the school. (As this 
young man had decided, like Hawthorne's boy, in his childhood to 
be two men, it is no more than fair that he carry two sreat family 
names.) So Smith-Jones began his active ministry. With Buffon, he 
believed that " genius is patience." He learned to say, with Mozart, 
"Work is my chief pleasure." He found comfort in Sir ^Joshua 
Reynolds' saying that "excellence is never granted to men* but as 
the reward of toil." So Smith-Jones was a man of many works for 
several years. He was faithful to his charge. He helped edit a 
newspaper. He published two small volumes of practical essays. 
He was one " to oe depended on " whenever the public wishea a 
jspeech, a lecture, a discussion, or a historical paper. When he left 
college, his weight in pounds avoirdupois was one hundred and 
eighty. When he left the seminary his weight was one hundred 
and fifty-five. When he took his first trip to Europe his weight 
was one hundred and forty. Before the second trip he had reduced 
himself to one hundred and twenty-six. During these years of 
arduous toil his stomach was in a state of chronic revolt. Other 
di£Sculties ensued. His nervous system was demoralized. He 
could not sleep. Nevertheless, he wrote, read, studied, talked, six- 
teen or eighteen hours a day. At length Dr. Smith-Jones was 
obliged to resign. He was a mere skeleton — ^he weighed only one 
hundred and twelve pounds. He was completely broken. His 
fiirewell sermon was eloquent and memorable. " The Loud has 
seen fit to afiiict me," said the Doctor. " I am thrust aside in the 
prime of life." " It is God's will." 

Dr. Smith-Jones tried to be " two men," and he failed. He said 

that it was God's will that he should stumble and fall out when the 

race was only half run. But was it God's will? Is it God's will 

that a man shall multiply imprudences day by day, defy divine 

law, cast a slur upon reason ana common sense, and court inevitable 

ruin. Dr. Smith-Jones did not do enough, and, therefore, he did 

too much. Had he rendered allegiance to physical law his higher 

'^^^re Would have had more competent agents for its operations, 

and there had been no Mlure.— Selected, 



- »^Cek you buy books dou't forget the possibility of having your 
nouse cluttered up with a lot of trash. 
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Educatiko the Gladstones. — John Gladstone, sa^s a writer 
in Temple Bar, liked that his children should exercise their judgment 
by stating the why and wherefore of every opinion they offered ; and 
a college friend of William's, who went on a visit to Fasque, in 
Eancardineshire, during the summer of 1829, furnishes amusing 
pictures of the family customs in that house, " where the children 
and their parents argued upon everything." " They would debate 
as to whetner the trout should be boiled or broiled, whether a win- 
dow should be opened, and whether it was likely to be fine or wet next 
day. It was always perfectly good-humored, but curious to a 
stranger, because ot the evident care which all the disputants took 
to advance no propositions, even to the prospect of a rain, rashly; 
One day Thomas Gladstone knocked down a wasp with his hand- 
kerchief, and was about to crush it on the table, when the &ther 
started the question as to whether he had a right to kill the insect; 
and this point was discussed with as much seriousness as if a hu- 
man life had been at stake. When at last it was adjudged that 
death was deserved because it was a trespasser in the drawing-room, 
a common enemy, and a danger there, it was found that the 
insect had crawled from under the handkerchief, and was flyiug 
away with a sniggering sort of buzz, as if to mock them all." 
Another thing which John Gladstone taught his children was to 
accomplish to the end whatever they might begin, and no matter 
how insignificant the undertaking might be. Assuming that the 
enterprise had been commenced with a deliberate, thou^tful pur- 
nose. It would obviously be weakness toabandon it, whereas if it nad 
Deen entered upon without thought it would be useful to carry it 
through as a lesson against acting without reflection. The tenacity 
with which William Gladstone ^hered to this principle exercised, 
no doubt, a beneficial moral discipline upon himself, but was 
frequently very trying to his companions. — Review, 

Many a boy, says a writer in the Philadelphia Teacher, gets to 
himself a bad name because of the rapidly developing faculties 
within him which are seeking employment Much of what passes 
for juvenile depravity may be easily accounted for. Mischief is not 
meanness; it is misdirected energy. Intentional wrong-doing is 
generally the farthest from the boy^s thought. The force of temp- 
tation and impulse overcomes his own choice and power of resist- 
ance, while the imprudence, ill-temper, or reckless haste of the teacher 
sometimes prompts him to make an example of such an unlooked- 
for infraction, lest advantage be taken of it to overthrow good order. 
This is an enormous blunder, and cannot be easily excused. The 
evils of the human heart cannot be cured by harshness ; what your 
boy needs is fair play. What most people of older growth need is 
more of kindness and forbearance. It a boy has lost his rank among 
the pure and good, win him back again. He cannot be forced to 
change his desires. Repression will most likely drive him beyond 
the power of your influence, bttt he will take pride in earning his 
way oack to a forfeited place in good society. 
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OBSERVATIONS IN SCIENCE. 

BxperimentB at Home. — ^Experiment 19. — 7b make a galvanic 
battery. Nearly fill a tumbler with water and add one-twentieth of its 
bulk of sulphuric acid. Clear vinegar may take the place of the sulphuric 
acid and water, though not ao good. Into the acid mixture put a piece 
of zinc and also a piece of copper, e, g., a cent. At first do not allow the 
metals to touch. On looking through the vessel toward the light, bub- 
bles will be seen rising from the zinc, but none from the copper. Now 
allow the copper and zinc to touch each other. Bubbles wiU now rise 
from the copper. Take the zinc out of the acid and pour on each side a 
few drops of mercury. Replace it in the vessel in contact with the 
copper. The bubbles now nse from the copper only, and that only when 
it touches the zinc. If wires be fastened to the metals before they are 
put into the liauid, the touching of these wires together at any distance 
from the tumbler will start the Dubbles from the copper, indicating the 
flow of the galvanic or voltaic current. With strips of metal four inches 
long and two inches wide, and tumblers lar^e enough to hold Uiem, very 
considerable currents may be obtained. This arrangement is one cell of 
a ealvanic battery. 

Experiment 20. — To nher plate. Put a dime into a saucer, and pour 
over It a tablespoon ful of nitric acid and about the same quantity of 
water. Heat it moderately, and as soon 'as red fumes begin to appear 
carry it out-of-doors or into the fireplace, so that the fumes need not be 
breathed. When the coin is completely dissolved (with the addition of 
more acid if necessary), pour the solution into a glass vessel, and add a 
gill of water. Into this pour muriatic acid, or if this is not at hand a 
strong solution of salt, as long as white ** curds " form. These are 
chlonde of silver. Pour off thel>lue water carefully, fill the glass with 
fresh water, and so " wash " the chloride of silver till the wash water 
loses its blue color. This blue is the copper with which the coin was 
alloyed. 

Make a solution of cyanide of potassium — a verypouonouB substance, 
used for washing out indelible ink stains—by dissolving a piece as large 
as a walnut in a ^ill of water, and pour this solution into the vessel con- 
taining the chloride of silver, stirring it round till the silver is all dis- 
solved. This is a crenuine silver-plating bath. Fastea a dean article of 
copper, brass, or 6erman silver to the wire which is attached to the 
zinc plate of the battery and a small silver coin to the wire which comes 
from the copper plate, and dip both into the silver-plating bath. The cur- 
rent flows through the solution from the coin to the article to be plated, 
decomposes the solution, and deposits the silver upon the surface of the 
other metal. After one or two minutes take out the article which is 
being plated and rub it vigorously. Replace it in the bath and leave it 
twice as long. Agniin polish it and replace it in the bath, leaving it twice 
as long again. After tnree or four repetitions there will be a good plat- 
ing of silver on the brass or copper article. The operation is easy and 
not expensive. The solution above will plate many square inches. 

C. C.B. 



What can an Amateur do in Astronomy ?— There is a pre- 
vailing impression that the practical study of astronomy requires either 
the resources of higher mathematics, or the resources of great telescopes 
to carry it on successfully. There are problems which the mathematics 
of the past has not been equal to, ana which the mathematics of the 
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ftiture cannot hope to solve; and there are depths to this universe 
which the greatest classes which we can ever expect to obtain cannot 
penetrate. But neither mathematics nor great telescopes are required to 
notice many of the interesting phenomena above us, only a patient ob- 
server with a good eye. If he have a small glass his opportunities wiU 
be multiplied, and if he have a scientific training the phenomena will a^ 
quire a new significance. It is strange how little we see that we might 
see of the stars that shine around us every clear night. None but the 
blind can be excused for seeing so little. With all our text-books and 
telescopes, the most of us know far less than the Orientals of two thou- 
sand years ago. "Whv did not," asks Carlyle, in dissatisfied tones, 
"why did not somebody teach me the constellations, and make me at 
home in the starry heavens, which are always overhead and which 1 
don't half know to this day?" 

' But what ean we see? We can learn, first of all, the names of the 
bright stars and the principal constellations. We can ^t a kind of 
familiarity with the looks oi things around us, as a Philadelphian gets 
the streets of his city so that he knows where he is without thinking oi 
it. For, though astronomers care little for 

"Those constellations there, 
The Dog, the Goat, the Bull, the B«»ar, 
Or any of that monstrous fry 
Of animals that stock the sky," 

yet the convenience of having names to designate certain portions of 
the heavens has brought into universal use the fanciful ideas of the Ara- 
bians and the Grecians. Leo does not mean a great lion or anything 
resembling one, but a definite section of the celestial sphere containing 
certain stars. . , 

But this, is only the groundwork. Then we can take some especial 
field. We can notice the star colors, a very prolific and very suggestive 
direction of research. Some stars, like Sinus and Regulus, are pure 
white or bluish white; some, like Capella and Aldebaran and our own 
Sun, are yellow ; some, like Mira in the Whale, and Betelgeuse in Orion, 
are reddish, and a few, principally faint stars, are blood-red. ,Then there 
is the field of variable stars, whicn wax and wane at periodic intervals, 
sometimes going out of sight and again shining as bright as the brightest; 
sometimes taking only a few days to go through the changes, sometimes 
. requiring years. There is also the observation of meteors, those celestial 
fireworks, inconstant messengers from outside space, that please and ner- 
haps dazzle us for a moment, but are soon forgotten. Where do tney 
come from, and why are they flying about so promiscuously in the sky? 
Can they tell us anything of the regions they have left, and how it hap- 
pens that they visit us as they do, sometimes in showers, so that the stars 
seem falling nrom their posts, sometimes with a brilliancy which exceeds 
the full moon's light? Verily, they can. 

Still another way in which a person may work, especially if he have a 
small telescope with a large fiela of view, with good prospect of succees, 
is in comet seeking. These doubtful characters are cominjg on us at all 
times and from all quarters, with or without warning. Suppose that 
Smith, in sweeping about over the heavens, should be so fortunate 
as to discover one of these little objects; suppose, also, that in course 
of time this comet should become great and conspicuous, stretohing 
across 40° or 60"* of arc. Then Smith's comet would be admired and 
studied of all, and Smith would obtain a notoriety which would be 
perpetuated in the text-books of all succeeding generations. We 
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cannot tell from what insignificant beginnings a great comet may 
come. History, stretching away back to 1770 B. C, is fall of traditions 
of the sudden appearance of comets in the sky : " A burning torch was 
seen in the heavens." " A tailed star appeared in the west.'' " A hairy 
star was seen for seven days." " Hairy stars were seen of the color of 
blood." *' A burning beam stretched across from the western horizon to 
the zenith." 

These show in how many and how various ways comets have appeared 
in the past. There may be a half dozen the present year. For there are 
multitudes of them moving in orbits which are not closed, and which, 
therefore, may come at any time, suddenly break out in brilliancy, and 
go away never to return. And of the periodic many become so entan- 
gled among the planets as to be swervea from their course and brought 
back unexpectedlv. Many also from without become periodic on account 
of this action of the planets. Jupiter has been called our policeman, 
from the number of comets he captures in outer space and enchains in 
our system. In 1770 he thus caught Lexell's, wnich was wandering 
around unprotected, and hurled it toward the earthy much to the surprise 
of astronomers. Its new orbit was calculated, but it did not keep to it, 
and subsequent investigation revealed the fact that it had the temerity 

Xin to approach the ^reat policeman, who threw it away into unex- 
^ red regions, from which it nas never returned. 

So one who seeks for comets may expect any kind, at any time, and in 
any place. There is nothing to do but scan and sweep the heavens over, 
and to record a discovery before any one else has the opportunity to do 
so. I. S. 

[to be continued.] 



If we could build up a solid column of ice from the earth to the sun, 
two and a Quarter miles in diameter, spanning the inconceivable abyss 
of ninety- tnree million miles, and then if the sun should concentrate 
his power upon it, it would dissolve and melt, not in an hour, nor in a 
minute, but in a single second. One swing of the pendulum and it 
would be water ; seven more, and it would be dissipated in vapor. 

— Pro/. Young, 



Ex-Prebid£nt Hayes, in a recent address, declared that the 
present advanced position of Ohio was owin^ to the large number of 
small colleges scattered throughout her territory. There is a sound 
wisdom in this remark that many educators of the present *time ap- 
pear never to have discovered, but one which it would be well worth 
their while to reflect upon. Does it not contain the gist of that edu- 
cational system which the country most needs, and the one which is 
most in harmony with our democratic institutions? The building 
up of largf^ establishments with princely revenues, for educationid 
purposes, the aggregation of vast sums of money in these institutions, 
and the consequent luxury in the style of living, however much it 
may appeal to one's vanity, is certainly not a movement in the in- 
terest of higher culture among the masses, but is a movement, 
rather, to make higher education more exclusive than it now is, and 
thus to build up an aristocracy based on culture. — Wilmington Col- 
legian, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

The subscription price of Mastery has been reduced to $2.00 per year; 
Student and Maatery for one year, $2.50. 

The Central School Journal^ Keokuk, Iowa, comes to us in a new dress, 
much enlarged, and in its general make-up and appearance greatly im- 
proved. 

The Philadelphia Preu has further perfected its special news service 
by leasing a wire between Philadelphia and New York, with operators 
in the New York office and the editorial rooms. 



It is now stated on what is supposed to be good authority that J. R. 
Lowell, United States Minister to London, has declined the office of 
Lord Rector of St. Andrews, to which he was elected some weeks ago. 
There are technical objections to his holding such a title even though 
the office be purely honorary. 

If evidence were wanting of the composite character of the American 
people, its probable cosmopolitan character when all the elements be- 
come blended t(^ether, we might gain some hint from the appearance of 
a new journal which reaches our table. Scandinavia (monthly, $2.00 per 
year) is devoted to the literature of Scandinavia and the interests of 
those who have emigrated thence to America. Typographically, this 
journal is scarcely surpassed in the country, and its contents must be 
very interesting to those for whom it is specially intended. Our only 
wonder is that such a journal can be supported. (Chicago, 111.) 

Among the Holy Bills, bv Henry M. Field, D. D., author of From the 
Lakes of KUlamey to the Oolden Horn, From Egypt to Japan, and On the 
Desert, 1 vol., crown 8vo, with a map. $1.50. '' Tne book is fresh, 
charming, picturesque, and instructive, breathing the bracing air of the 
hill-countrv, and fragrant with the flowers and fruits of that blessed land 
which the Master hallowed with His footsteps and tears and blood. All 
the more noted places in Palestine are traversed, sketched, and made 
palpable, so that the volume is not only eminently readable, but, with 
the elegant map, becomes a valuable guide to the traveler in the Holy 
Land."— iV: r. Observer, 



Porter & Coates have recently published The Poetry qf Other 
Lands, a collection of translations into English of shorter poems from 
sixteen languages representing some two hundred authors. The com- 
piler, N. Clemens Hunt, not before known as a maker of books, is a son 
of that Uriah Hunt well and favorably known to the Philadelphia 
trade twenty or more ^ears ago, whose imprint on various school books 
made his name so familiar throughout the whole country. The Poetry 
of Other Lands is an excellent compilation, and will be found useful to 
those who would possess in a convenient form the poems which by com- 
mon consent are mpst prized by English readers. ($2.00.) 

Our types of last month made us say what we did not write concern- 
ing A. P. Bussell, author of Characteristics and Library Notes. Said 
volume of Characteristics is worth more than a passing notice. We know, 
for we have tried it. Placed on our table among several volumes which 
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flomehow crept in about the New Year, the being who sits opposite to 
us singled this out and has kept it in view ever since, dipping into it 
with such frequency that we know it must be interesting. It is not pre- 
tentious, but It is chatty and pleasant and truthful. The chapters on 
"The Habit of Detraction," "Art of Living/' "Christianity of Wool- 
man " and " Macaulay ** are as good as any. We understand the author of 
this book is a quiet person of scholarly habits residing in a small West- 
em village quite apart from the literary thoroughfares of the country. 
His books are not strikingly original, but the authority above mentioned 
advises the reading of them. 

We welcome to our table Vici^s Floral Guide, which comes to us 
dressed in a neat and elegant cover. To every lover of garden work we 
commend this beautiful and practical publication. There is not a flower 
or a vegetable grown that is not illustrated in it, and some valuable ad- 
vice given as to how to raise and care for them. James Vick presents 
this Floral Guide to all his last year's customers as a Christmas pre- 
sent, and to all others at the low price of ten cents^ and tells such that 
they can deduct the cost of it from their first order for seeds. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Answer to No. 34. — Although the existence of electric waves has never 
been demonstrated, there can be little doubt that vibrations pass the 
whole length of the wire at each telegraphic signal. P. £. C. 

Answer to No. 84. — In the transmission of telegraphic messages no 
vibration dUoemible directly by our senses traverses the wire. There is 
always, however, a loss of some of the effective strength of the current 
in its passage over the wire, and the longer the wire the greater the loss. 
This lost part of the current is converted into heat in the wire, and heat 
ia undoubtedly molecular vibrations in the heated body. Some heat 
vibrations exist in the wire independently of the current, so that they 
even are only slightly intensified by the heat which the current causes. 

When the wire is short and of poor conducting material, it is readily 
made white hot by a moderate current. The incandescent electric lights 
of Edison, Swan, and others act on this principle. 

Of course, some changed condition traverses the telegraph wire, but 
this is evident only from the results which the wire produces. In the 
iron core of the electro-magnet of the receiving instrument, however, a 
perceptible ph^^sical change takes place at each closing and breaking of 
the circuit If one will hold or screw fast the lever of tne relay in a tele- 
graph office while a messaee is passing the ear will readily detect a sharp 
" click " in the core at eacn starting and stopping of the current. Deli- 
cate mechanism shows that the core is instantly lengthened each time the 
circuit is completed undshoriened each time it is broken. The particles 
of iron seem to arrange themselves with their longer dimensions toward 
the poles under the magnetizing influence of the helix. C. C. B. 

Answer to No. 85. — ^The " fuzz '' of a peach acts mechanically, like the 
seeds of tomatoes and the bran of Graham flour. P. E. C. 



Answer to No. 36. — A full account of the Catacombs of Bome, their 
use, etc., can be found in Boma Sofieranea, by J. S. Northcote. In Kugkr's 
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Ednd-book o/PairUing, "Italian Schools," Vol. I, there is also an inter- 
esting account. -°^- ^* 

Answer to No. 36.— I%c Oatcuxmbt of Rome, cut Illustraiing the Church 
of the First Three Ctnturies, by Wm. Ingraham Kip, may aiwwer the 
Query No. 36. The book is a small 12mo, the author taking the 
" Church" stand-point in writing, but The ArchcBohgy of Borne, by John 
Henry Parker, is far more exhaustive. It is in several 8vo volumes, 
one of which, Part XII, is devoted entirely to the Catacombs. U is 
largely illustrated. W. K. 

Answer to No. SQ^—Chambere' Encyclopcedia contains a pretty full 
description and explanation of the Catacombs, with their history. 

Some very interesting information on the Catacombs, near Kome, is 
also to be found in Dean Stanley's Christian Institutions, E. W. C. 



No. 37. — Are there any linen manufactories in this country, and if so, 
where are they situated ? M. N. 

No. 38.— I would like to see the subject of the best way to teach the 
lower mathemathics discussed in The Student. I don't mean the best 
way to explain the least common multiple and the greatest common 
divisor, or any other special rule. I know that has been done, but I 
mean as regards the assigning lessons and giving instructions. In the 
old times, when each chSd plodded through the arithmetic or algebra 
at such a pace as was adapted to him or her, we were each of ua bound 
to do every question ourselves, or else be shown how. I am not so^ much 
of an old fogy as to say I see no advantages in the new way of assigning 
lessons to a whole class to be -recited in connection with each other, but 
in some schools, at least, it would seem to me, a happy medium between 
the two plans has not been reached. It is, no doubt, highly proper for 
the children to study the lessons out of school, but it would seem to me 
right that each teacher should give such necessary explanation when 
assigning the lessons as would enable the children to study it intelli- 
gently. 

I would like very much to see what our experienced educators would 
say on this subject. I do not believe the present plan, as conducted in 
some of our schools, leads to as ^reat thoroughness as the old-time one. 

I don't know just now how it is, out a few years ago the children at 

School brought their arithmetic home to study. One mother of a bright 
little boy told me she had to help him with his questions. Some of us 
who have been away from school over twenty years are rusty about 
arithmetic and algebra, and the t^xt-books change, so also do the modes 
of explaining and the technical terms used. If parents had the time and 
ability to instruct in these matters it mi^ht be well enough, but we have 
not, and that is the reason we need teachers. E. S. 

No. 89.— Who was the warden of the Cinque Ports alluded to in Long- 
fellow's poem of that name ? A. 

Answer to No. 39.— The Duke of Wellington. The office was created 
by William the Conqueror, who made the custodier of Dover Castle War- 
den of Cinque Ports and Commander of the adjacent country. It was a 
position of much civil and military power, but is now shorn of much of it. 

Editor. 



REUBEN HAINES 

GIVES SPECIAL ATTENTION TO CAREFUL AND TRUSTWORTHY 

ANALYSIS OF DRINKING-WATER, 

To Aaeeztein lU freedom from Sew»i;e Contamln»tton» Pore Water Is of prime neeesslty to 
Heatth^ Imt most wells aewr dwellinf-hoiites are liable to be oontamlnated. 

TYPHOID FEVER 

IN RURAL AND SUBURBAN DISTRICTS IS GENERALLY CAUSED BY 

POLLUTED WATER. 
49* Ha^e your well-water examined. Bend for printed direotlons.'^ft 

REUBEN HAINES, Analytical Chemist, 

No. 788 SANSOM STREET, Philadelphia. 

L. B. MCCLEES & CO., 

GENEKA.L SCHOOL FTJENISHERS. 

2STE3EX)EZD 13^ Ji.2>r^ C3t-:RJLJDJS1 0:F SOUOOIi, 

FROM 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL TO THE COLLEGE. 

KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES of all kinds a specialty. 

SEXD FOB CATALOGUE. 

1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ARTISTS' MATERIALS. 

0/7 and Wafer Colon Painting Haierialn; 
Large Variety of STUDIES FOR DRAWING AND PAINTING. 

And numerous other Articles for Decorating ; 

TAPESTBY COLORS AND CANTAS; 

T A fh r>gra,p3a.ar«% Stc33.ex«' axuS. Ssa^fxa-Trexs' 7eols, 

SKsmsfiBS' Am) tumsKiaiscs sunuss. 
JAUENTZET & WEBEE, formerly JANENT2E7 & CO., 

nSB CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 



The block from "T | and from 13th 

Chestnut to I O M tl Street to Public 
Market Street, J ^^^^^^ Buildings. 

Wanamaker's 

Fashionable and O ^ gr>. *• r::^ and 

Staple OLVJIC House Fur- 
Dry Goods .....^^-^ii. nishings. 



TliQ km MM Im i IM d Giie Tezt-looks. 



The following list of Standard Text- Books, selected from the above well-known 
Series, is commended to Teachers and School Officers as embodying fresh, practical, and 
thorough Manuals in the various branches of School and Collegiate Instruction: 

SwlatoB*a 8p«llen. Swimton** lUadmnk 8aad«r*a 8Mll«n. K«w GimAad 
lUaders. Sl&aldoa'a lUadmnk Catlioart'a JAtmrmrj RetutM*. 8aad#r*a Uaioa 
Readars. Webstar** Diotionarlaa* Spanoaiian Pamnaaahlpy Standard Snwple- 
BtantarT Readars. Swlatoa** Cteonraphiea and Hlatorias* Gh&jot** Qaograph^aai 
FaaqnaUa** Franoh Conraa. IXToodlnuy^a Oanaan Coarsa* Robinson** Ifa'i-lia* 
matlos. Karl's Oraaunara. Well's Oranunar. Wbito*s Indnatrlal Drawi»«. 
Wall's Natural Philosophx. Coolej's Seienoa Books. Chraj's Botaniaa. I>aaA*a 
Oaolosiev* Townsaad's Oiwll Oawammant. Bryant Si Stratton's Bookkaapiaac* 
I«anqnalliar A Monaanto's Franok Gonraa. Ete«, ato^ ate. 

CorrMpond«nee is solletCcdt and w^lli receive prompt and em,rmtul att^ntiem. 

Favorable rates fbr Introduction and for eoples for exanainatton. Cataloyn«o nM4 
Deseriptive Ctreulars freo on applieatton. 

IVISOK, BLAKEMAK. TATIX>R & CO., Pablishen, 

788 A»3a.cl. TOO ^r^Ard.'wrA'^y ZO*. '^T'. 



DANIEL MoLEOD. WM. T. COOPER- 

McLBOD & COOPER, Agents. 

82S Market Street, Philadelphia. 

BLANK BOOKS, STATIONERY, 

CARDS, FAI7C7 GOODS, etc., etc 

Blank Books of any size and style made to order. 

Agents for WhitalPs Planispheres and Heliotellus. 

Ast onomieal Kormal Class, 7th days, at 10 and 2 o'clock. Free to Teachers. 
LEATHER GOODS. SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 




This Electro- Photograph is trom one firteen and one 
half inches. When H. W. left Westtown B. S. he could 
calculate an almanac, but not name a star. If his Prof, 
knew he never told him. Twenty-one years* spare time 
improved brought him to the movable planisphere of the 
heavens at every minute. Can be set for any day. On 
its face, read the star ; should it be a planet, by an ac- 
companying rule and the almanac tell what its name, or 
where will the moon be seen, and by what sur. so fully 
explained most any child can easily use them. To Astro- 
nomy what a map is to geography, a directory to the sky, 
a key to unlock the mystery in the starry heavens. No. 
I, small, la constellations, 440 chief stars, sent by mail on 
receipt ot thirty one-cent P. O. stamps ; No. a is fifteen 
. and one half inches, constellations painted, 1(3; No. 3, 
ETOund black, star white, natural, $x ; both, a set, sent 
by mail on receipt of P. O. or certified check, $6 ; No. 
a and 3, on glass for magic lantern, at ^ each, or set, tia ; 

w.. u Whitall, No. 885 MarKet Sl, Philadelphia, Pa. 

^t leaf, 11.50. 



PATENTS 

MUNX k CO,, of the SCTKNTTFIC AMiniCi>r. COii - 
llnn^; Lo net un l^uMcllti»fs fur Pnlenta, Cavmif l T*tiuIa 
MjirJ(^. Oipyr^dhta. for t'lo Unite<l Stnten, Ckimda, 

I'jironU sent fn?*, Tblrt^-M-^f^n yount' eKperl^nee- 
Pjit^nTBObtJiln^^fl thn.uch MUNN Jfc CO. arpBOUced 
InthoSriENTiPir Amfirioan. tha Iht^k^, t«K,aa^ 
lTi£»?it wldeW c]reijtnt(?d sctentlflc' paprr. fi 1¥ti> Tfiii 
Wi'^^Uly. Fplnndlft t:-nHmv|ni;ji and intpf^atiOK lo- 
formaMnn. bpfiT^mpn enpf nf thi^ Hrlfnflflc Am^r^ 
tc (I ti ^"^rit fTt^ . A 1I (1 m<^ K M U N N A CO , BciKS TUrtO 
AMKKiCAS oaee, Stll Broadwaj, Kcw YorJu 

CUA&! CONCISE!! COXPftEBEVSITEi!! 

LEEDS'S SMALLER 



UTED STATES HISTOBY. 



A Practical Class-book, on an anti-war basis. 
Now in use in quite a number of public- 
school districts, as well as in schools 
of a more private character. It 
is the text-book of history 
at the Indian School, 
Carlisle. 
Published by 

J. R LIPPINOOTT ft OC 

715 MARKET STBKET, PhUadetphim^ 



WITHOUT A RIVAL. 

APPLETONS' ELEMENTARY READING CHARTS. 

IN USE IN NINE NOBMAL SCHOOLS IN PENNSTLVANIA. 
No Primary School should be without them. 



APPLETONS' READERS. 

By Wm. T. Harris, LL.D., 8up*t of Schools, St. Louis, Mo.; A. J. Rickoff, 

A. M., Sup't of Instruction, Cleveland, O. ; Mark Bailey, A. M., 

Instructor in Elocution, Yale Goll^e. 

The decided adyance made In this aeries of Readers, which was in accord with the spirit of progress in 
edaeational matten, at once secured for them the foremwt place in the whole list of American school text- 
books, and they have been the models for all the school publications issued since their flrst appearance. 
They are now used In a majority of the leading schools of the country, and are widely circulatea in every 
Sute of the Union. 

APPLETONS' GEOGRAPHIES. 

American Standard Series. Based on the Principles of the Science of Education, 
and giving Special Prominence to the Industrial, Com- 
mercial, and Practical Features. 

The announcement of a new series of Geographlee, based upon Improved methods of teaching, and in 
accordance with the advanced educational demands which had brought Appletons* Readers so quickly 
Into prominence, led to similar expectetions In regard to the success of the new books for geographical 
study. The many unsolicited expressions of approval they have received and the promptness with which 
they have been adopted in a large number of the best schools of the country, indicate that they are regarded 
as tne best and mobt attractive geographical text-books ever published. 



A GEOGRAPHICAL READER. 

A Collection of Geographical Descriptions and Explanations, from the best 

Writers in English Literature. Classified and arranged to 

meet the wants of Geographical Students. 

It is original and unique In conception and execution. 
It is vaned in style, and treats of every variety of geographical topic 

It is not simply a collection of dry stetistics and outline descriptions, but vivid narrations of gi«at 
literary merit, that convey useftil information and promote general culture. 



Just Beady, a Charming Book for Beading Classes and Home Libraries : 

A NATURAL HISTORY READER. 

Compiled and Edited by James Johonnot, Author of " A Geographical Reader," 
" Principles and Practice of Teaching," etc. • 

The immediate success of the " Geographical Reader." by the same author, has proved that books of 
this kind, prepared by so capable and dtscrlminatins an instructor as Professor Johonnot, meet with great 
favor ana accomplish the best results. Stories of animals have an especial charm for young people, and 
the pupil's Interest will never flag when he is provided with reading-matter of this kind. His mind is 
stored with useful and instructive facts, and his progress in acquiring the ability to read well is accelerated 
by the greater stimulation given to his mental fitcultles. 



by tbegreater stimulation given to his mental fitculi 

A Descriptive ^'^'^ "- — ' " "' 

on application to 



D. APPUBTON Sc CO., Pnbliahers, 

I, S 4- S Bond Street, JVew York. 
Ok, J, A. M. PASSM ORE, 

Manager for Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 

PottsviUe, Pa. 



STINDIIHD miDJSEFUL BOOKS. 

trma's sigtiokab? of boston. 

This small quarto volume of 5S0 pages Is regarded 
as the model book of Its class Issued in this country 
or Europe. It contains 1,500 paragraphs, varying In 
size fh>m a quarter of a page to upward of two 
pages, telling in a bright and vivid manner every- 
thing that anvbody would care to know of Boston 
of to-day or of the past. Cloth binding. 91.00. 



'AB7ABD AND ITS SITBBOimDniaS. 



r of Harvard. 



ENJAHXN ?EIBCZ. 



H 

T 
Upi 

B' 

This is the only life and memorial of America's 
illustrious mathematician and astronomer, who for 
flftv years was instructor and professor at Harvard. 
This volume, in its 64 pages, gives a satisAictory ac- 
count of his Ifferand a collection of poems, resolu- 
tions, and other tributes in his honor. Cloth bind- 
ing. Small quarto. $1.00. 
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INB7 WABSWOBTH LOmFSLLOW. 



A volume of 86» pages, constituting the laixest, 
handsomest, most entertaining, and most carefully 
gotten up life of the poet that nas yet been offered. 
It is beautlfiilly printed and weU illustrated, includ- 



ing two portraits. Cloth binding, $1.50; liall mo- 
rocco, 98.00. 

MOSES KINa, Publisher, 

CAMBRIDQB, MASS. 

TheProMlilmiMCoaipaiij 

OF PHILADELPHIA, 

Office, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 

INCORPORATED THIRD Mo. 22, 1865. 

CHARTER rSRPB1¥AL, 

CAPITAL, . . . $1,000,000 

ASBHTB, $12,888,472.26. 

Insures Lives, Grants Amnuvtzes, Receives Monet 
ON Deposit, returnable on demaad, for which interest is 
allowed, and are empowered by law to act as execu- 
tors, ADMINISTRATORS, TRUSTEES, GUARDIANS, AS- 
SIGNEES, COMMZTTBES, RECEIVERS, AGENTS, etC. for thc 

faithful pexformance of which their cajMtal and surplus 
fund furnishes ample security. 

All TRUST funds and investments are KEPT SBF- 

ARATB AND APART from the RssetK of the Company. 



The incomes of parties residing abroad carefklly collec- 
ted and duly remitted, 

Samuel R. Shipley, President 

Asa S. Wing, Vice-President and Actuary. 

T. WiSTAR Brown, Chairman Finsmoe Committee. 

Joseph Ashbrook, Manager of Insurance Depart'nt. 

J. Roberts Foulke, Trust Officer. 

DIRECTORS. 



Saml. R. Shipley, PhUad'a. 

T.Wistar Brown. " 

Richard Cadbury, *' 

Henry Haines, " 

Joshua H. Morris, " 

Richard Wood, " 
William Hacker, 



Asa S. Wing, Philad'a. 



Israel Morris, Philad'a. 
Chas. Hartshome, '^ 
Wm. Gummere, " 

Philip C. Garrett, " 
Frederic ColUns, " 
Murray Shipley, Cfnn., O. 
J. M. Albertson, Norrist. 



The Critic. 

A REVJEIV OF 

Literature, The Fine Arts, Science, etc. 

(^Published weekly from the middle of Septem- 
ber to the middle of yune, and fortnightly from 
the middle of June to the middle of September,) 

J. L. & J. B. Gilder, Editors. 

CONTRIBUTORS. 

H. H. Boyesen, John Burroufl^, F. Marion Crawford, 
George Wm. Curtis, Edward Cggleston, Prof. Geo. P. 
Fisher, O. B. Frothingham, H. H. Fumess, Sydney 
Howard Gay, R. W. Gilder, Edmund W. Gosae. Capt. 
F. V. Greene, W. E. Griffis, E. E. Hale, ProC A. S. 
Hardy, Joel C. Harris. " H H.," Dr. O. W. Holmes, 
Julia Waixl Howe, D. G. MitcheU, Rev. Dr. R. H. New- 
ton, Prof. I. Remsen, W. J. Rolfe, Dr. Philip Schaff, £. 
C. Stedman, R. H. Stoddard, Pro£ W. G. Stunner, Edith 
M. Thomas, Charles Dudley Warner, Walt Whitmas, 
ProC W. D. Whitney, Prof. C. A. YouQg. 

" The first literary journal in America. Its speoalty b 
short reviews and many of them." — L^ndom Acndtmy. 

"Has made itself known in America by the indepen- 
dence and ability of its utterances." — Nates and Queries. 

"The most interesting journal of literary criticism in 
the country." — Springfield R^^lican. 

Single copies, zo cents; %z a year in advance. RtmU- 
skouldb*^ 



»»»Mm«/MnM«» vw madt by rtgitUrtd Utter y check, «r ex- 
press or postal order. Sample copy free for postage. 

The Critic Printing and Publishing Co., 
2o Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Tho Cheapest for the Peopiom The JBesi pre 
Sehoois. The Moot Fraetieal p^ J9%$eiwiee», 



Brooks's New Kormal Arithnietics, 

ALGEBRA and GEOMETRT. 



No other American text-books contain so much fitun 
the practical transactions of business men. fiirmers and 
mechanics. They are used with the greatest success in 
the best schools. Send for circulars and terms before 
changing. Sent post-paid Union Arith's, set two books, 
Socts. Standard Normal Aridi's, 4 books, |z.3o. Algebra 
or Geometry, 84 cts. 

MONTCOMERrS INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 

Industrial and Educational. Teachesjetter, plant and 
map-drawing, designing, etc.. and is best for common 
schools. Post-paid, Primary Nos. z to 8, ^8 cts. ; Inters 
mediate, 9 to 13, 73 cts. ; Teacher's Manual, fiill, $x.»ou 

FEW8MITH*8 ENGLISH QRAMMAR. 

Gear, simple, practical, and scholariy. Easy to teach 
and easy to study. 

PELTON*8 SPLENDID OUTLINE MAPS 
(revisedJ 
Griffin's Natural Philosophy. Do. Chemistij Lec- 
turo Notes on Wesdake's How to Write Letten. 
Westiake's Com. School Literature. Lloyd's literature 
for Little Folks. Peterson's Familiar Science. Lyte's 
Practical Book-keeping. Sheppard's Constitution U. S. 

SOWER, POTTS ft CO., Publishers 

530 Kwkat St., PliUAd's. 




MICiOSGOFES, TELESCOPES, 

FIELD GLASSES, 

THERMOMETERS, 
BAROMETERS, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS, 
DRAWING STATIONERY, 
SPECTACLES, EYE GLASSES, &c. 

Oatatogue* aafcUowSf sent on appUcation : 

Part lat — Mathematical Instruments, . . . . 162 pages, 

" 2nd — Optical Instruments 188 '< 

" 3Td — ^Magic Lanterns and Views 150 " 

" 4th — Physical Instruments 188 " 

JAMES ^A^. QUEEN & CO., 

024 CHESTNUT STBEET, Philadelphia. 

WHITALL, TATUM & CO., 

410 RACE STREET. Philadelphia, 
46 and 48 BABCI&T STBEET, Hew York. 

CHEMICAL GLASSWARE 

FOR 

lABORATORIES, COLLEGES, MUSEUMS, 

ASSAYING WORKS, INSTITUTES OF TECHNOLOGY, 

ACADEMIES, &c- 



ALSO, 



DRUGGISTS' GLASSWARE, 

HoQtMpitliie TIalt, Drnoltts' SnudriM, &i. 




THE TEACHER'S CHOICE, 

THOMPSON'S TEACHER'S EXAMINEE, 

STILL MOEE POPULAB THAN EVER 

BE VIS ED AND ENIiABQED. 

A NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED FROM THE PRESS FOR 1884. 



The Examiner is a book of nearly 400 pages, having been prepared 
for Teachers and those fitting themselves to teach, and is also adapted to 
the use of Common and High Schools, for daily, weekly, and monthly 
reviews. It embraces a general review of the following branches in a 
series of questions and answers : History, Grammar, Civil Government, 
Geography, Orthography, Physical Geography, Reading, Physiology, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Philosophy, Astronomy, and Botany. 

1 . Every Teacher should procure a copy of the Examiner. 

2. It contains over 5,000 important questions and answers. 

3. The work is indorsed by the best educational men of the country. 

4. Over 40,000 copies have already been sold in the United States and Canada. 

5. Nothing like it for reviews and test- work, and it is being used in many schools. 

6. The price of the Examiner is not exorbitant, but within the reach of all. 

7. If you are dreading an examination, purchase a copy of this book; it will guide you safely 
through. 

8. The Teacher's Examiner will be mailed to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price, ^1.50. 
Teachers, I also have a nf7a book on English and American Literature, just-from the press, 

entitled 

SSETGEES OF EKQUSH AKD AHESIGAN LITTEBATEUB8. 
This is a very useful work. In alphabetical order it mentions the time of birth and death (if 
dead) of each writer; his birthplace; where he died; where educated; his family connections, 
whether good or bad ; his career in life, whether moral or immoral ; and the most impoitant 
works he has written. This excellent treatise will also be mailed to any address, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, i^i.50. Address, 

ALBERT H. THOMPSON, No. 12 8d Avenue, Chioago, HL 



ALFRED ny&eeo 
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File hm d, hh% 

Give Special Attention to out^ 
of'town Orders, 

And insure careful pricking as well as prompt 

delivery to all depots and express 

offices free of charge. 

WiU Forward 8ampis& en Applleation* 

CORRE8PONDENOE SOLIOITED. 

GUARANTEE SATISFACTION, 

or goods returned at our expense. 

No. 524 South Second Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Alfred Lowry. Wm. C. Lowry. 



gSTERBROOK'S 

STANDARD 
and 
RELIABLE 




ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 

Works, Camden, N. J. 28 John St.. New Yark. 

!* ' EUL^aH J. L SMITH, 

M^PuBum, 

Maps, AHases, and 

Globes of 09orf 

description, 

SpriogMapBoUexB. 

Map Cases. 

2780TITBSZSTB8T. 

PHIUMNCLPMA. 
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T X JE purpose making it as safe 
^ ' and pleasant, and in every 
way as satisfactory to shop by mail 
as in person at o!:r counters. 

T X fE taiLe a"u possible care to avoid 
* ^ errors, and when any occtir they 
are corrected at once* 

"\X 7E are always wiUing to exchange goods 
which do not please after being received, 
provided, they are returned to us in perfect 
condition and within reasonable time. 

Samples of Dry Goods of all kinds 

even the most expensive, sent free of 
charge on application. 
J^ VERY lady who shops by inail should send 
for a specimen copy of our 

Fashion Quarterly. 
j^ trawbridi^e & Clothier, 

Eighth & Market Sts., 
Philadelphia. 
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William Foulke. W. C. Spbagus, Notary Pubttc 

Attorneys at Law, 

30 aiLFILLAH BLOCK, BT. PAUL, HIHF^ 
"Will Fraotiee in State and United States 

CoortB. 
Xoney Plowed on €hood Securiiy or Itwested 

in Meal Ktitatft. 

Refer by permission to editors of Studeht. 

BRYANT & STRATTON, 

BUSINESS COLLEGE, 

108 S. TENTH ST., PHILAiyA. 

CarelUl training in business branches, forms 
and customs. 

OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 

J. KENT WORTHINGTON, 

No. 1 STOCK EXCHANGE, 

T> ECIXj^X)B3Z«1=> £ZZ JL. 

GEORGE B. JOHNSOH, 

No. 22 E. Market Street, 

West Chestor, P*. 

Will conduct suits and transact business in 
all the courts of 

CHSBTEB. DELAWABB and PEILADELPHU 
counties. Special attention given to collections, 
the settlement of estates, titles to real estate, 
conyeyancing and patents. 
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WRITTEN BY 



DITLOXAS, Etc, 



EDWIN THOBP, 



WXSTTOWir, Pto. 



f\mm tf •■ QAft*1 Aiilfl Ai® ^^^^^ ^7 practical teach- 
UU lltW MttOOl AlU enforconductlngschoolsin 
good, quiet order. Bach set contains 12 large ele- 
gant chromo excelsior cards, 50 laise beautiful gold 
and tinted chromo merit cards, ana 160 pretty cnro- 
mo credit cards; price per set $1.25, half set 66c., 
samples 4c Chromo andfloral school reward cards, 
small sizes. No. 1, red and white roses, prices per 
doaen, 5e. : No. 2, birds, flowers, and mottoes, && ; 
No. 4, pinks and roses, 5c. ; No. 14, hands, baskets, 
and flowers, 10c. ; No. 18. ocean shells. 10c ; No. 84, 
pinks, buds, and roses. 10c. ; No. 62. the four seasons, 
80c. ; No. 64, tumblers of flowers, SOc. ; No. 54,children, 
rabbits, and flowers, 40c. ; No. 81. moss roses on gold 
card, 40c; No. 68, diploma chromo cards, 87c; No. 
87, happy birthday, 82c. ; No. 60, birds and flowers, 
24c. : No. 11. bouquets of flowers. 24c. School reports 
on paper, 10c ; on cardboard, 16c. School mottoes, 
sise 9Vx7, per set of 10, 68c Your name neatly 
printed on 12 cream gold bevel-edge lap-comer 
visiting cards for 88c ; on 12 chromo cards for 18c 
Large set samples, 20c; small set, 8c. Send for 
price-list. All post-paid by mail. Stamps taken. 
Phoenix Pub. Co., Warren, Pa. 

FRANKLIN PRINTING HOUSE, 

821 CHSSTNUT 8TBEBT, 

PHILADELPHIA. 



All descriptions of Fine Book and Job Printing. 



EVANS & YARNALL 

Reliable Head Light Oil 

and Beady Mixed Paiht8» 

▲T LOWUT MABKBT fiATK& 
4(^0IR0ULAR8 MAILED ON REQUCflT. 

WABBINGTON ft PENNYPACEEB, 

SUCCE880B8 TO 

Warrington & Trimble, 

N. ^V. cor. 5th & Callowhill Sts,, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NURSERYMAN AND FLORIST, 
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One of the langest and most complete assorts 

ment of trees and plants in the Union. 
4^ Catalogues f^ee on application. 

ASK YOUB GROCER FOR 

Devoe's Brilliant Oil 

TEE SAFEST AMD BEST. 

R. J. Allen, Son & Ck>. 

W. C WHELLER, 
15» South Tbird Street. 

Opposite the EZzohange (Boom 4), PHILABA. 

Old books rebound. Jobbing and Pamphlet 
worlc promptly attended ta 
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HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 

FACULTY. 

THOMAS CHASE, LL.D^ Pres't and Prof. Philology and Literature. 

PLINY E ABLE CHASE, LL.D., Profeflsor of Philosophy and Logic. 

ISAAC SHARPLESS, Sc D., Professor of Matliematics and Astronomy. 

ALLEN C. THOMAS, A. M., Professor of Rhetoric and History. 

LYMAN BEECHER HALL, Ph.D Professor of CJiemistry and Physics. 

EDWIN DAVENPORT, A.M., Professor of Greek and Latin. 

CHARLES £. CAUSE, Jb., S. B., Instructor in Mathematics. 

WALTER A. FORD, M. D., Instructor in Physical Culture. 

CHARLES M. BUBNS, Jr., Instructor in Drawing. 

W. EARL MORGAN, A.M., . . Assistant in the Observatory. 

WILLIAM F. WICKERSHAM, Assistant in the Library. 



HAVERFORD COLLEGE is situated on the Pennsylvania R. R., nine miles west of 
Philadelphia, on a tract of 215 acres, 60 acres of which are laid out in ornamental 
g;T0iuid9^ The situation is unusually beautiful and healthful. 

Babclat Hall, a large granite building, finished in 1877, gives to the students 
private bed rooms and pleasant studies. 

There are two Coubses. the Classical and the Scientific. In the Classical, Latin 
is required throughout, while Greek and Mathematics are elective in the latter part of 
tb.c course. In the Scientific, Greek is omitted, and Latin is required through the first 
year only. A limited number of elective studies are arranged in the Junior and Senior 
years, so that students can choose such as are adapted to their wants. 

The LiBKAKY contains over 14,000 well selected volumes. Care is taken to exclude 
books of fiction and injurious literature. The books may be freely used, and a full card 
catalogue facilitates reference. The best foreign and American Periodicals are taken. 

The Obsebvatoby is the best in the vicinity of Philadelphia, and Students in 
Astronomy have more practice with the instruments than in almost any other College in 
the country. A new 10-inch Clark refiractor is in process of construction. 

The Chemical Labobatoby gives ample facilities for experimental work. Each 
student is furmshed with his own table and implements, and may, if he so elect, take an 
advanced course in Analysis. 

The Physical Appabatos is extensive and varied. 

EvENura Lectubes by the College Professors and specialists from elsewhere are 
frequently given. 

Physical Exebcise is encouraged by a well equipped Gymnasium. A competent 
instructor, a graduate in Medicine, and a pupil of Dr. Sargent, has direction of it, and 

fives systematic instruction, based upon carelul personal examination, to each student 
esiring it Grounds especially prepared for cricket, foot ball, base ball, lawn tennis and 
other games. 

In the Disciplin^e, the officers endeavor to promote habits of diligence^ order and 
regularity. Private admonition and appeals to the ^ood sense and conscientious feeling 
of the students, are the means most confidently relied on. 

The Price of Board and Tuition is (425 per annum. A limited number of annual 
scholarships are granted, to assist meritorious students, who would otherwise be unable 
to meet the expense of a collegiate education. 

For Catalogues and information, address, 

Prop. Allen C. Thomas, 

Haverfard College P. 0., 

Montc;omeiy Co., Au 
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SThe Seeds offered by D. LANDRETH k SONS to their 
customers are grown and saved by themselves upon their 
own Seed farms from their own Seed stocks, the result of 
many years' careful and intellis^ent selection. 

LANDEETHS' RURAL REGISTER AHD ALMAKAO, 
containing full catalogue of LAND BETHS' CELEBRATED 
GARDEN, FIELD. AND FLOWER SEEDS, with directions 
k for culture. In English and German, free of charge, also 
catalogues and price-lists of Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural IMPLEMENTS AND TOOLS. Everything of the best 
for Farm.Uardcn.or Countrv Seat. Plows, Harrows. Culti- 
vators, Wheel Hoes, Seed Sowers. Bone. Shell, and ('orn Mills. CORN-SHELLERS AND SEPARATORS, 
Grain Fans. Root Cutters, Grubbing Hoes, Fodder Cutters. Picks, and Mattocks, Cooley Creamers, churns, 
Butter Workers, and Butter Printers, Bull Ivcaders, Bull Rings. Ox Balls. Calf Wenncrs, and Cow Milkers. 
GREEN-HOUSE SYRINGES. BRASS and TIN; Pruning and Budding Knives. Grafting Chisels, Pruning 
Shears, Lopping Shears, Hedge Shears, Pole Pruning Shears, of the best quality, latest patterns. 

ID- Xj-A.3SnD:E5E!TX3C <5C S03JTS, 

Nos. 21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, between Market and Cliestnnt Streets, 
And Delaware Arenue and Arch Street, PhUadelpMtt, 
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ROSES 

The only establishment making a SPECIAL BUSINESS 
of ROSES. 60 LARGE HOUSES for ROSES alone. We 
6IVE AWAY, in Premiums and Extras, more ROSES 
than most establishments grow. Strong I'ot i'lants 
suitable for immediate bloom delivered safely, post- 
r»»id, to any post-office, b splendid varletlt's. your 
choice, all labeled, for $1 ; 12 for $2 ; 19 for $3 ; 26 
for $4 ; 36 for $6 : 75 for $10 : 100 for 13. Our NEW 
GUIDE, a complete Treatise on the Hose. 70 pp.. elegantly 
iUuairatedy FREE. 

THS DI£iaX3E &CONABD CO. 
Rose Growers, 
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tlie most careful selection. 
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I« now ready for distribution, and Is conceded by both Press and Public to be " Tbe moat beautiful and useful Fruit 
Catalogue ever publislied." It Is profusely ill usf rated witli truthful cngraviugsof the best Fruits, and i8re^)lote with 
Infumiation valu:i)>lc to all Interedied In their culture. The descrlptiuus are accurate, honest, and the prices mud* 
erate. J-Yee to ail applicant. 8eud for it. 




JTv SpKintty, In addition to all the Standard Varletle 
I hAve a larjfc and superior stock of the Invaluable extra 
earlv raspberry, the IlANSEIiL, of which I am the in- 
troducer, Als.)^ Soi'HKQAN and Tylkr Raspberries: 
EARt.Y HARVEST, Wilson .Ir.. and Early Cr.us- 
TBK Blackberries; Atlantic, Damkl Boonk. MwrnKs- 
TBB, Old Iro.v-Olad. .Iamks Vick. PRr\CK of Rkrkiks, 
L.KOAL Tender, and other new Strawberries; JESSICA 
(the superb new, early white Grape, of which I have the 
exclusive salein the United .States). Pocklinotox.Karly 
Vicm>B. Lady Washinoton. etc.: Fav's Prolikic Cub- 
bast; and all other popular novelties. 




In thU department a ttpeHnHi/ in made qf the PEACH. 
t^OOtOOO Fine TrecH, ivorked on slO(ks grown from natu- 
ral TereneJifsee seed, and enUrebj frt-e from " velloirs,'' or 
am/ other diseatte. All the Standard Varieties In large 
supply and a fine stock of such new sorts as SC'IlT- 
>I A K'ER, Waokr. Watkri.«)«>. WuKATLANn, Lord Pal- 
MKRSTON. etc. Araonp the other novelties In Fruit Trees 
I win name Ykllow TuANsp-vnrxr. Hkd BiKTiounrMKR, 
and Lanofop.d Apples; KIEFFER'S HYBRID niid 
LeCONTE Pears; Cishian Aprleot; JAPAN GIANT 
Chestnut. A larjre stock of Nut lleariuff Trees, em- 
bracing both Standard and New Varieties. 
Remember the Catalocnie coats you nothing and may save you a great deal. 

"Pomr Vrult Prnmuu } Address, J. T. LOVETT ^ Introducer of the Cuth- 

O^ree ti«)en£on«e« f *««*«», ,«, l.kWVKII, y u^rt Ii>i.<tpbf'rry and 
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SOSO Ol3.OMtxa.-ixt Stireet, 

INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS BXBCUIOR, ADMIMSTIA- 

TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR KECKIVEK, AMO 

RECEIVES DUTOSITS ON INTEREST. 

mcOSFOBATZD 1836. CEABTES FIBFETUAL. 






Capital, $450,000. 



Snrplns, 1827,338. 
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(By Report of State Insurance Department, x88o.) 
7==?^ President, John B. Garrett. 



Treasurer, Hbnry Tatnall, 

Actuary, William P. HcsToa. 
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ICARK. 



was adopted for Copy Books in lf5.34, and for Sttd Pern in 186u, ;ind is used by us as a s^ial 
** TRADE mark" ft)r many of oar publications. It is recognized as a guaianty for superiority 
for wliatever bears tbat desisfuation. 

Sanifile Card, containing 26 Pens differing in flexibility and fineness of points, sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of 25 cents in 8tani})H. 

PERRY & CO., laondoD, makers of good low-priced School Pens. Samples sent free. 
IVISON, BTjAKEMAN, TAYLOR A CO., 
7B3 <& 7B5 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

W. H. WALMSLEY & CO.. 
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NUFACTURING OPTICIANS, 

1016 CHESTNUT STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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TELESCOPES, 
OFEHA AlTD FIELD GLASSES, 
SPECTACLES, 
EYE-GLASSES, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS FOR AMATEURS. 
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LATEST and BEST SERIES of TEXT-BOOKS 

PUBLISHED BY 

P O R TER & COAT E S . 

MATHEMATICS. 

Retail Vnoe&. 

ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, by Albert N. Raub, Ph. D., Principal 

of Central Pennsylvania State Normal School, . - • -5^ 

COMPLETE ARITHMETIC, by Albert N. Raiib, Ph. D., . • -75 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, by Thomas K. Brown, Teacher of Mathe- 

matics at Westtown School, . . • • .1.25 

Designed as a first book of Algebra for all classes of Students in Schools and Academies. 
ELEMENTARY PLANE GEOMETRY, by Isaac Sharpless, Prof, of 

Mathematics, Haverford College, . . . • . .90 

ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY, by I. Sharpless, 1.20 
GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY, by Isaac Sharpless, . . 1.50 

TREATISE ON SURVEYING, by John Gummere, A. M., . • 2.00 

The most thorough and practical treatise on the Science published. 

RAUB'S NORMAL READERS. 

By a. N. raub, Ph. D, 

Normal First Reader, . 
*' Second ** 
" Third " 
" Fourth " 
" Fifth '' 



BUCKW^ALTER'S SPELLERS. 



.20 

.40 
.50 
.65 
,90 



PRIMARY SPELLING BOOK, by Geoffrey Buckwalter, . . -^o 

Containing only familiar words in well-graded lessons, a number of them being in script 
Beautifully illustrated. 

COMPREHENSIVE SPELLING BOOK, by Geoffrey Buckwalter, . .25 

Containing, among other new features, Alphabetical Lists of over one thousand words often 

mispronounced ; also, Rules for Spelling, a chapter on Punctuation, Dictation Exercises, 

and many new words under their appropriate heads. 

LESSONS IN ENGLISH, by A. N. Raub, Ph. D., . -45 
A practical course of Language Lessons and Elementary Grammar. 

PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, by A. N. Raub, Ph. D., . -75 

SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY, by R. J. Dunglison, M. D., . . . 1.50 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, by Thos. R. Baker, Ph. D., . . 1.50 

These are entirely new works, and their intrinsic merit, as well as the well-known ability 
of the authors, will assure them a prominent place among text-books on these important 
subjects. 

GREEK MYTHOLOGY SYSTEMATIZED, by S. A. Scull, . . 1.50 

This book is beautifully illustrated, and the clear and logical arrangement of the subject, 
as well as the admirable tables arranged according to Hesiod's Theogony, cannot fail 
to make it the most valuable work on the subject ever published. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY; With Especial Reference to the Industrial 
History of Nations. By Robert Ellis Thompson, M. A., Professor 
in the University of Pennsylvania. i2mo. Cloth extra . . 1.50 

" Prof. Thompson's work has an especial interest at this time, when the questions of pro- 
tection and free trade are more or less discussed among the people and in the news- 
papers. It overflows with facts told in an interesting manner, and should have a-wide 
circulation." — Chicago yournal, 

PORTER ft COATES publish many more valuable School and College Text-Books, and TeadieTC 
will do well to examine their Catalogue before deciding upon what books to use during the comisr 
season. 

CaUMlogue* will be MttU to any address upen apptiratlan. 

PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 

900 Chestnut Street, PhUadaphia, 
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EDITORIAL. 

Whether or not tobacco in moderate quantities is unhealthy for all 
adults is a question that medical men must come nearer to an agreement 
upon than they have belbre laymen can properly have an opinion upon 
it One argument against its use by them is the fact that it is almost 
impossible to prevent children from using it when their elders do ; and 
that it is unhealthy for growing young men is something on which all 
medical authorities, so far as we know, are agreed. 

This of itself would seem to be a sufficient justification for its enforced 
banishment from our schools. But as arbitrary laws without explanation 
are apt to be unwillingly obeyed or secretly eluded, it is better to have 
some grounds for the laws and to explain them fully. The tobacco sub- 
ject is one about which it will not be difficult to convince any reasonable 
young man. For if it can be shown him that it takes irom his physical 
and mental stature, he will, if he be not already a slave to its use, be 
not unwilling to render practical homage to the rules on the subject. 

There are many facts and medical opinions which may be collected to 
bear on the question. Some of them we will now insert. 

By the advice of physicians, three States of the Union have made 
laws requiring the effects of tobacco on the human system to be taught 
in the schools. One State has prohibited its sale to minors. The late 
Medical Director of the Naval Academy, at Annapolis, says in his 
report : 

13 197 
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" I have urged upon the Superintendent, as m^ last official utterance 
before leaving this institution, the fact that, beyond all other things, the 
future health and usefulness of the lads educated at this school re- 
quire the actual interdiction of tobacco. In this opinion I have been 
sustained, not only by all my collea^es, but by all other sanitarians, in 
military and civil life whose views I have been able to learn/' 

The Secretary of the Navy, under date of Sixth Month 14th, 1881, 
thereupon directs : " I have to forbid the further use of tobacco by the 
naval cadets, and to declare that the prohibition will be strictly 
enforced." A few days previously the Secretary of War had given for 
West Point the order : " The use of tobacco in any form by cadets is 
prohibited." 

But our Government officials had been antedated in this by nearly all 
the private and State schools of the country, so that there are very few 
institutions where the officers profess to take care of the physical and 
moral well-being of their students which do not prohibit tobacco more 
or less stringently. 

In 1862 Napoleon III of France appointed a commission of scientific 
men, who examined many of the young men in the Government training 
schools, dividing them into two classes — smokers and non-smokers. The 
latter were found to be superior, physically, mentally, and morally ; so 
that the Emperor prohibited the use of tobacco by students in all schools 
under Government supervision throughout France. 

We believe the city of Paris and many German cities have recently 
enacted similar restrictions in the schools controlled by them. 

Dr. O. W. Holmes says: " I have seen the green leaf of early promise 
grown brown before its time under such nicotian regimen, and thought 
the ambered meerschamm was dearly bought at the cost of a brain en- 
feebled and a will enslaved." 

Dr. Dio Lewis says that " at Harvard College no young man addicted 
to the use of tobacco has graduated at the head of his class." 

James Parton, after smoking for thirty years, conclusively says in the 
Atlantic Monthly ^ in 1868, that " it does not pay to smoke," and in a re- 
cent paper we find the following: 

"The Hon. William D. Kelley,of Pennsylvania, 'father of the House 
of Representatives,' says his health was never better than now. He at- 
tributes the cancerous tumor in the mouth, whidi last year caused him 
BO much trouble, entirely to the use of tobacco. ' For fifty-five years/ 
he says, 'I chewed and smoked. Last spring I endeavored to break the 
habit, but it brought on nervous prostration. I am happy to say that I 
have conquered the habit, and now do not use the weed in any form." 

John Quincy Adams, after using tobacco in early life, says: "I would 
wish that every one afflicted with this artificial passion would try for 
three mouths the experiment I have made, and I am sure it would throw 
every acre of tobacco land into a wheat field, and add five years to the 
average of human life." 

The testimony of a large number of literary workers as to the effect of 
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tobacco on the success of their work has recently been collected in a 
book called Study and Stimulants^ hj A. Arthur Reade. In a summary 
the author says, "All the evidence favors the opinion that tobacco 
shortens life;" again, "Every brain worker would be the better for 
abstinence*" 



Arithmetic remains to be, if not the most difficult, certainly the 
most time-consuming subject in all the lower-grade schools. Occasion- 
ally some writer raises a warning voice, and makes an effort to relegate 
it to a subordinate position. But it will not be put down, and all the 
same it continues to monopolize the greater share of teacher's and pupil's 
time, and to exercise much influence upon the grading of the school. 

The difficulty increases as time passes. Each new author upon the 
subject discovers some hitherto unknown or unrecorded relation of num- 
bers or method of computation, and forthwith introduces it into his 
work. No argument is more potent for the use of school-book agents 
than this list of new topics. It smacks of progress and improvement. 
It is'an undeniable superiority of the latest candidate for popular favor. 
It seems so perfectly plain as the agent explains that every child should 
know the arithmetic of every branch of business in the land. So the 
subject grows in diversity, and to keep the book within limits as to size, 
the number of test examples under each " case " must decrease. 

Possibly this is a necessity. It may be good for children to sharpen 
their wits over the intricacies of " Building Associations," " Life Insur- 
ance," and " Conjoined Proportion." We will not assume the editorial 
privilege of announcing an emphatic opinion, but will rather suggest to 
our readers the question : Does not the country need a common-school 
arithmetic, of one-half the number of " cases," and double the number of 
test examples ? 

The arguments are ea&ily stated. Subjects are introduced in schools 
for the double purpose of training the mind and conveying useful infor- 
mation. Arithmetic belongs to the every-day accomplishments ; its 
elements are eminently practical ; like reading and writing, it is one of 
the tools necessary to further progress. Its place is therefore assured. 
The only question arises upon the continuous and rapid extension of it 
by the addition of less practical matters. Is its disciplinary value so 
great that we can afford to include the technical knowledge of all trades 
and professions, and to require arithmetical solutions to purely algebra- 
ical problems? 

A Western teacher undertook to determine whether business men actu- 
ally use the many methods ascribed to them by writers of school books. 
We have not the exact result before us, but in substance the answers 
were not reassuring as to the practical value of much that pupils are 
required to study. Among three thousand replies from all kinds of busi- 
ness men, few even of the bankers knew what "True Discount" is. 
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" Exact Interest " and "Annual Interest " were unknown terms. One, or 
at most two, methods of computing "Simple Interest " seemed to answer 
all the purposes of trade, while "Alligation Medial " was recalled only 
as the dim recollection of something which had once caused misery. 

Some who have followed us thus far are ready to answer : These things 
may be omitted for young children. To this we say, that they are 
in the books very generally used ; that all teachers are not wise in 
selecting portions to be omitted ; that many have a feeling that they must 
teach the book from cover to cover, and that in general this attempt to 
distribute the time and effort of the pupils over so many different 
branches of the subject, with insufSicient practice in any of them, leads 
to confiision and discouragement. Apparently the most difficult book 
placed in the hands of a young person during his entire school and col- 
lege course, age considered, is the arithmetic. If its importance is 
so great as to warrant its continued extension, let it be so. Those 
few schools which teach algebra at the same time or in advance of the 
most difficult portions have partially conquered the difficulty, but mean- 
while the question &irly arises whether we do not need a revision of our 
ideas on the entire subject. 



The need of a pronoun of the common gender, spoken of by a con- 
tributor, seems especially pressing in educational writings. For, while 
five-sixths of American teachers are females, it makes the inappropriate- 
ness of the masculine pronoun to the class more evident. We wish 
some body of philologists would give us an authoritative piece of advice 
so as to afford an excuse for timid editors to adopt a reform. 



While there are undoubted advantages in mathematical dauea, we 
question whether the old method of allowing each student to be a class 
to himself was not in many respects a better one. Perhaps a combina- 
tion of the two would be the best of all. 



We would recommend that as the spring opens all teachers should in- 
quire into the out-door games of the boys, to see whether they are all 
conducive to good morals and good health. Also, find means to induce 
some children, both boys and girls, to go out more, and brace themselves 
up for the "spring fever," now at hand. 



We could not get in all the proceedings of the last Philadelphia 
Teachers' meeting in this issue. Some was crowded out and some we 
could not obtain. 
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NEW TESTAMENT COMMUNISM * 

" There is a conflict continually going on between that which is 
technically right and righteousness — ^between thatwhich custom and 
law makes technically just on the one hisind, and eternal righteous- 
ness on the other." (Theodore Munger, chapter on land tenure.) The 
line is clearly drawn between good and evil as usually accepted, but 
in our dealings with each other the New Testament standard is too 
much ignored in man's effort to satisfy a troubled conscience, and 
selfishness blinds him too often to its plainest precepts. Precedent 
quiets him and he follows the multitude, but not to peace. I can in- 
struct you but little on this phase of society, but if I can set you to 
thinking about it I shall be glad. The youth of to-day may see this 
conflict Drought to a white heat, and if those of them who become 
leaders of the people are only imbued with the spirit of a pure Chris- 
tianity, they may influence to a wiser course than simply to let 
things drift: their voice will be heard declaring for King Immanuel's 
law as paramount, and the query, " Am I my brother's keeper?" 
may be answered with lives and laws responding willingly to the 
ini unction, " Bear ye one another's burden and so fulfill the law of 
Christ." The dangers which threaten our social fabric may be 
averted by the timely legislation of Christian statesmen recognizing 
the fact that for the nation to endure, practical righteousness must 
be one of its foundation-stones. 

Father Eaton says, '* What a change it would make in the whole 
structure of society, to introduce the two great commandments, 
'Thou shalt love the Lord with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as 
thyself.' Just give them unlimited authority, and what is left of 
human society as it now exists?" 

*'If communism means the regulation of property, and of the 
sources of livelihood "(Thomas Hughes), if it simply asks for more 
r^ard of each other, then may the Christian statesman approach the 
suDJect without fear, confident that he shall not be misled in following 
obediently the declared object of our creatiim, and in watching closely 
the example of our holy Pattern. There may be found unques- 
tionably, in that best book of commandments (the Bible), a line of 
conduct enjoined one toward another which, if implicitly followed, 
would equalize the advantages and disadvantages arising from time 
to time in the human family in a way and to a degree unattainable 
by any human arrangement. It contemplates no turning of the 
world upside down, no reversion of Ood's all-wise plans, no leveling 

Srocessesofthekind hinted at by the world's communist. But it 
oes set bounds and limits to the acquisition and entailment of wealth, 
and prescribes rules for its use, which, wherever obeyed, bring bles- 
sings to whole communities. New Testament communism not only 
opens the ear to the cry of the poor and the needy, and delights to 
help the industrious, but it finds also abundant Scripture for with- 
holding from the idle and profligate. There have always been and 

* From an address to tlie students of Haverford. 
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always will be rich and poor — ^the successful aud the unsuccess^l — 
and for the poor to fall out with this providential arrangement is as 
unreasonable as it is for the man already rich to give body and soul 
to the greedy accumulation of further wealth whidi he refuses to use. 

Christian communism needs to penetrate the heart and become 
operative at home before it can influence the world. Thoughtful 
consideration for servants is heavenly. The obligations resting upon 
both employer and employee to' serve each other according to the 
will of God are very clearly pronounced in the scriptures of truth. 
Fail here, and the interests of the two classes cannot blend. Masters 
must be just, gentle, and merciftil — servants must be obedient, cour* 
teous, and &ithful. 

Even under the old Hebrew servitude the faithful were not to be 
turned aside uncared for when the term of their service had ended. 
The law was : " If thy brother be sold unto thee and serve thee six 
years, then in the seventh year thou shalt let him go free from thee; 
and when thou sendest him out free from thee, thou shalt not let him 
go away empty : thou shalt furnish him liberally out of thy flock, 
and out of thy floor, and out of thy wine-press : of that wherewith 
the Lord thy Grod hath blessed thee, thou shalt sive unto him. It 
shall not seem hard unto thee when thou sendest him away free from 
thee, for he hath been worth a double servant unto thee in serving 
thee six years, and the Lord thy God shall bless thee in all that 
thou doest" (for him). Surely, less than this ought not to be looked 
for under the Gospel — \}ie community of interests here portrayed 
should find a more ready acceptance under grace than under law ; 
the Christian man and his Christian workman will not soon part, 
and when they do it will be with such feelings of mutual regard as 
find expression in practical deeds of mercy. Where kindness and 
faithfulness act ana re-act upon each other, employers and employed 
are cemented together by a feeling of mutual regard which is not 
easily severed ; and although worry and work are their daily lot, 
their happiness is conserved and their comforts multiply. 

The farmer whose tenant-house, with its surroundings, denotes the 
proprietor's care for the comfort of the occupant; the manufieu^turer 
who provides comfortable little asylums for tneaged and worn-out in 
service, the corporation whose books reveal the names of pensioners, 
are more numerous than we think for, and are practical examples of 
what we want to see sprinring up with hearty good-will all around us. 

There can be no doubt but thtit sel/Uhneaa (a devotion to one's own 
i^iiterests without due regard to others) lays near the root, if it is 
not the root itself, of our troubles ; and if National or State laws can 
cure selfishness, then may we look to legislation for relief; if the 
edict of a monarch can drive from man's heart this pestilent fellow, 
then may we indeed wish for the monarch's reign ; if the demands 
of a mob led on by a factious agitator can frighten from ita lodg- 
ment m our hearts this godless disposition to look every man upon 
his own thmgs regardless of others, then let us invite to our cities 
and our homes the fearful scourge. But every man, be he a believer 
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or unbeliever in the truths of the Gospel, knows full well that 
nothing earthly can bridle man's selfishness ; laws may keep in check 
its baneful operations ; they may say with a sound of authority, 
"Thus far shalt thou go and no &rther/' and may punish when it 
transcends set bounds, but the fire is there yet with all its dangers. 
Think me not then sentimental if I assert my unqualified belief 
that nothing, nothing whatever but the grace of God, can so change 
a man as to enable him to apprehend the binding character of the 
words, ** Bear ye one anothers burdens and so fulfill the law of 
Christ." A successful solution of the impending trouble between 
capital and labor must, it seems to me, drive us to the Bock that is 
higher than we are. The rich will forget the poor if not oppress 
them, and the poor will render only a baseless eye-service ; neither is 
extortion connned to one class only — the employer will want the 
largest amount of work done for the least possible pay, and the 
employed will want to render as little service as possible for the pay 
received, unless there be Christian principle in the heart. 

I am glad to know that there are many noble, self-sacrificing, 
Christ-like men and women to be found in Doth these classes whose 
tender regard for the claims of humanity raises them fieu: above the 
masses of money-otters that surround them. Churches, individuals, 
societies, that are hardly noted save on Heaven's records, are, through 
their effective agencies, continually doing to alleviate, lift up, and 
help forward. I want us all to see this and to appreciate it at its 
full value. Yet we dare not close our eyes to the cloud gathering 
around the relationship between labor and capital. Will we be 
wise, or will we be indifferent or defiant ? or shall we live and teach 
humbly and confidingly, the supreme law of doing to others as we 
would have them do to us? " Am I my brother's keeper?" in excuse 
of hardness one toward another should not be tolerated in the Chris- 
tian's heart. Neither custom nor law nor competition in trade can ever 
warrant oppressing the poor in his wages. One hundred needy 
women clamoring at your door for work at any price should not be 
taken advantage of — human rights and needs and capacities should 
be recognized, and human selfishness kept in check. 

Dreamers have dreamed of millennial-like communities apart from 
wicked cities, where selfishness shall be buried and the policy 
enforced, " Look not every man upon his own things, but also upon 
the things of another. " Miserable failures, nearly all I for can the 
Ethiopian change his skin or the leopard his spots? no more difficult, 
perhaps, than for agreements on parchment or chartered rights 
granted by a State legislature to change hearts that are by nature 
prone to covetousness. He who is fitted hj God's grace to dwell with 
a small, select community of kindred spirits amid the forests of East 
Tennessee or the plains of the Northwest, will shine with far greater 
lustre, and his influence for good be more widely felt, right in the 
turmoil of a large and denser population, but few of whom, perhaps, 
as yet acknowlege the binding character of Christ's wonderful 
sermon on the mount. Why should any wait for the millennial day 
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prophesied of that is to cover the earth, when each may have and 
enjoy it now? The home of my childhood remains pictured to my 
memory with heavenly beauty. It was exceedingly simple, but the 
spirit that prevailed there was sublime. I well remember my 
parents' carefulness that we should treat all servants with the same 
courtesy that we accorded to others, and how it came about that long 
before we knew anything of the ways of the world our minds were 
preoccupied with the knowledge that " God is no respecter of 
persons." This truth, like many others that have served to 
make me happy, was lived in that home. Peace and good-will, I 
remember, seemed to flow continually. Father was master ^ and 
mother was mistress, yet each was, also, friend, brother, and sister. 
The employed of course returned with usury all the kindness and 
consideration extended them, and a mutual interest between employer 
and employed was felt to exist as sensibly as the blowing of the winds. 
I knew not, until in after years I came to know God for myself and 
to love Him and to know that He loved me, why it was that that 
home of m^ childhood was such a happy one, and tnat when I looked 
back to it, it was always with such unalloyed pleasure. But I know 
it now — I know now why that home was so lovely, so quiet, so peace- 
ful ; it was because the Son of Peace dwelt there, and was welcomed 
and honored, and His right to reign there acknowledged. He was 
there in the hearts of my godly parents so largely that selfishness, 
covetousness, hardness, were rooted out, and they stood there in the 
midst of that little community as lights and as ministers of good. 
The injunction obeyed, " Seek first, etc.," would to-day convert many 
a home burdened with style and consequent hardness into a haven 
of rest and peace for all its inmates ; and wherever the hammer 
and the spindle are heard, this grace operating, the owner and the 
worker would be bound together with a twofold cord not easily 
broken. 

'* How to live " is not a question for doctors or lawyers to settle ; 
it is a matter for each individual to decide for himself, with Christ 
for his instructor and helper. 

Saintly individuals mate saintly homes, and saintly homes make 
saintly communities, and saintly communities make saintly Churches, 
and the attractive power of all these wins fresh souls to the fold con- 
tinually. Whoever looks for legislation to accomplish that which 
can be done only by God Himself is looking in the wrong direction. 

True, for the present, we must take the world as it is, and by the 
wisest laws we can obtain keep in check the designs of avarice and 
of jealousies. But I am reaching forward after a law framed by 
King Immanuel, which, if I can only know and keep, will more 
than compensate for my ignorance of human law. 

Asa matter of taste, I would prefer any kind of a monopoly before 
Keameyism. I should prefer a monopoly that required order to 
exist to one that required disorder and destruction to exist The 
world 3 communist seeks to eradicate sin by killing the sinner ; Christ 
seeks to eradicate sin by redeeming the sinner. 
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" Trade UdIods " in their practical working seems to me to be only 
selfishness m one form pitted against selfishness in another, and 
their blunders are many. Co-operative stores and fiwjtories have in 
■some localities worked well. Thomas Hughes says that the system 
has had a marked efiect upon the religious welfisire of those commu- 
nities in England where it has been successfully carried out for a 
series of years. Selfishness and intemperance have abated, while 
economy and socialism in its best forms have steadily increased. 

One or two sentiments of a communist writer of to-day will suffice 
to show the impracticable nature of some of their theories. " The 
rational enjoyment of life/' he says, "should be certainly assured to 
every human being ; and we believe this can be done only by merging 
all private interests into one common or undivided interest ; or, in 
other words, by abolishing all individual and private ownership in 
property. This, when the people are so disposed, can be easily 
accomplished by amending or modifying the law of the land to that 
effect.'' 

Yes, " when the people are so disposed." But what will so dispose 
them ? Again, the same writer says : " It has been said that the love 
of money is the root of all evil. Let us hope that the time is near 
at hand when man's love for and increased confidence in his fellow- 
man shall eradicate this root and banish monev from the earth." 
Holy living for everv class, right in the place where Providence has 
assiened tnem, without any schemes to circumvent His plans, 
woiud be better. New Testament communism gives two points — 
one, " Do unto others as ye would that thev shoiJd do unto you," 
and the other, " Whoso will not work, neither shall he eat," which 
the Christian mind can weave together with warp and filling from 
God's own words, and bring forth a remedy for the ills of society 
better a dap ted to our needs than the wisest reformer can do without 
them. We may rest assured our King will continue to recognize, 
as He did in the days of his flesh, '* Csosar and the things of CsBsar." 
Iiord, teach us how to live where we are and with present surround- 
ings. Let us go to God rather than man for a knowledge of 
what should govern our lives here ; let our desires be for His light 
and wisdom, who giveth liberally and upbraideth not ; let our peti- 
tion be, Cleanse me from the unsanctified lust of advantage over my 
fellow ; let our dealings be seasoned with justice and mercy, and 
let us try more and more to imitate His example, a part of whose 
mission was to " bind up the broken hearted and set the captive free." 

Samuel Emlex. 



"Now LET me ask you, boys and ^rls, would you paper a room 
with representations of horses?" After a pause, one half of the 
children cried in chorus, " Yes, sir." Upon which, the other half, 
seeing in the ^ntleman's face that yes was wron^, cried out in 
chorus, " No, sir " — as is the custom at such examinations. " Of 
course, no. Why wouldn't you? Do you ever see horses walking 
up and down the sides of a room in reality — in fact?" " Yes, sir, 
from one half, " No, sir," from the other, etc. 
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OontrOfuied. 

"HE DIED LEARNING." 

Aflked by an editor of The Student to oontribute something to 
this number of his paper, and doubtful whether in an odd moment 
or two one could write anything worth pffinting, I was led to won- 
der how often these chance suggestions or labored theories of a 
teacher are really heeded and put to use. The answer, if it could 
be truly given, would not flatter us ; nor should we have to seek very 
&r for a reason to explain the evident waste of time so many of us 
make when we stop our work to tell the rest of mankind what we 
are doing and what we think of it For, to put it bluntly, so very 
few teachers have anvthing to say when they write about teaching. 
Of course, there are the few great ones, the pauci quas 0Bquu8 mnavU 
JuppiieVf whose words we wait for as watchers for the morning. 
But in general the most absorbed reader of an "article" nowadays 
— I do not mean the entertaining kind — is the man who wrote it. 

It is the vice, the besetting temptation, of a teacher that his con- 
staort didactic ways lead him to scorn learning and cleave to teach- 
ing. He is impatient of all instruction but his own. We are told 
that J. R. Greeo, the late historian, selected for his epitaph the 
words, "He died learning;" but I am afraid in proportion as 
teachers fall short of such mtellectual stature as his, just so much 
less do they seem to be learners, and just so much more will t]iey 
thrust their crude teachings on the world. I am therefore tempted 
to say that the chief vice of the average teacher in this country is 
contempt for scholarship and the lack of it. Among the hun- 
dreds of " methods " discussed in teachers' institutes and the educa- 
tional periodicals, how often do we find the importance of study 
and scholarship insisted on as a first condition of any attempt to 
teach? "Ability to impart" has come to be such a cry that it 
drowns the equally important somethina to impart. The critical 
faculty, so needful for a teacher, is little developed. Long ago a 
very famous Frenchman said of poetry, " We have more poets than 
judges and interpreters of poetry. It is easier to wriie an indifferent 
poem than to understand a aood oneJ' Apply this to teaching. 
How much easier it is to teach what we hastily catch as the mean- 
ing, than to sit down earnestly before our subject and trv to teach 
the very last shade of meaning that was hinted bv the skill of the 
author ! So, too, with writing. It is easier to write crude and con- 
fused sentences on a subject not at all clearly defined, than it is to 
gather wisdom silently and apply it to one's own sayings and doings. 
The result in the eyes of sound critics is contempt The writer 
heard Matthew Arnold lecture in Philadelphia on Emerson. One 
might agree with the spirit and conclusions of this lecture, or one 
might not agree with them ; but one thing seemed very clear — that 
everybody must admire the wonderful style and grace, and, above 
all, the masterly fashion in which this literary attorney marshaled 
his authorities and cited his cases. Who could not help feeling dis- 
couraged, hopeless of himself and his own knowledge of letters ? 
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Not, we may be sure, the critic in one of the next day's newspapers. 
In one of tne leading journals a criticism of the lecture beg^ 
about as follows: " The lecturer started with the arbitrary definition 
that poetry must he Hmplei sensuous, and impassioned^* It does seem 
that a critic's critic ought at least to know something of Milton. 

Again, take that painful case out West somewhere — ^we need not 
mention names. A book on English literature was announced by 
flourish of trumpets, appeared, and had a yet greater flourish to 
greet it. Some very respectable names lent their countenance in 
those customary notices unbounded in eulogy and never hinting a 
shadow of criticism. A literary review whicn claims to be the first 
in America (though it said of another new book lately that the 
" first fruits of the author's ripe scholarship " dropped ''from a quiet 
workshop " in Cambridge) came out very boldly mdeed : this new 
work, it said, "steps with conscious power and mithority into the 
front rank of histories of English literature." Among the author- 
ities cited in the book we speak of, a certain important English 
work, now in nearly every scholar's hands, was not mentioned. 
But it turned out that this wonderful book of the Western profes* 
sor was " in many parts simply a cento of passages " from the very 
work left unmentioned. Most readers of The Student are familiar,. 
I suppose, with this unsavory afiTair; if not, the AUienceum for 
October 13th, 1883, will give ample information under the heading : 
''An* American Plagiarist." The point is that any one should think 
it safe to put in the hands of American teachers such a com- 
pilation as tnis turns out to be. It is not pleasant for American 
teachers to contemplate ; it emphasizes the cry for " something to 
impart " — for scholarship. I must not prolong this list — an easy task. 
There is that n^w historian of America who is making a stir with 
his clever work. His anxiety, down to quite unnecessary and some- 
times misunderstood details, to cat^h tne style of Macaulay has 
been noticed by every one ; and yet this careful cultivation of styte 
allows such a weed to deface his page as — " The streets were illy 
lighted." This is a trifie, however, and cannot take away from the 
general excellence of the author's work — his care and accuracy a» 
to facts and his historical judgment. 

It is easy to find fault. And yet it seems to me that this mistake 
of rushing at a public without anything to give it worth having — 
or the same thing in a phase that more nearly concerns us — reckon- 
ing exclusively the value of the machinery of your educational 
mul (that much vaunted "power to impart') without taking into 
the account what grain your mill has stored up for grinding — this, 
it seems to me, is an error that does great mischief among Ameri- 
can teachers. Whenever I hear that at some teachers* institute 
"Prof." X Y Z will read a paper on methods of teaching English gram- 
mar, I feel sure that it is about ten to one that Prof. X i Z could 
not even define the subject of his paper. In fine, let us remember 
the peculiar temptations to which the profession is exposed. Our 
word is so constantly taken as absolute authority, we are so used to 
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give our little seuate laws without an opposing voice, that we need 
perpetually to keep before our minds tnose noble sentiments that 
Socrates expressed when speaking of the education of his sons, and 
always beware how we think we are something when we are really 
nothing. Guizot, the French say, " had the air of having knowii 
from all eternity that which he had just learned to-day." This is 
the teachers' temptation. Shall we not rather take to our hearts 
Green's noble epitaph : " He died learning " ? 

F. B. GUMMERE. 



Felix L. Oswald, writing on "Curiositiesof Instinct," in Lippin- 
cott's Magazine, says : " In spite of the theoretical completeness of 
our natural histories, the observant student of nature now and then 
gets glimpses of things that suggest a suspicion that our stock of 
zoological and biological knowledge is rather fragmentary, and 
that the secret of creation is really a far deeper mystery than its 
expouuders like to confess. Physiology is full of unexplained 
riddles. In all its branches, the light of new discoveries has revealed 
defects in collateral departments of inquiry. Spallanzani proved that 
bats can dispense with their eyes, and Professor Pettenkofer demon- 
strated that they see with their wings, viz., that the sensitive mem- 
brane of their flying apparatus feels the resistance of the air in ap- 
proaching a solid obiect, and thus enables them to steer their way 
through a maze of obstacles. But how can that gift account for their 
faculty of direction ? A bat cave in the cli£& of the Hiawassee Gkip, 
near teuton, Tennessee, is tenanted by two varieties of Oheiropiera — 
the Vespertilio Carolinejisis and the Molossus fuliginosuB. Half an 
hour after sunset they issue from their den, the larger variety flutter- 
ing for miles up and down the clifis, while the smaller kind cross 
the river and follow their aerial chase in the dense woods of the 
opposite shore. They do not navigate the air in a beaten track, bat 
sail in a random zigzag in pursuit of a most uncertain game — ^roam- 
in^ beetles and night butterflies. I have seen them enter a moun- 
tain gap and fly up a lateral valley, and then vanish in the labyrinth 
of dusky tree-tops, dodging, diving, and darting, evidently abandon- 
ing themselves to the promptings of the moment The question now 
is : * How do their wing-eyes enable them to find their way back ? 
Is it possible that they can recollect the thousand zigzags of their 
devious course? Can their rudimentary optics be of the smallest 
assistance to them ?' I do not doubt that eyeless bats could steer 
through the maze of a tanded forest as successfully as through the 
wire-and-rope labyrinth of Spallanzani's study." 



I WILL point je out the right path of a virtuous and noble educa- 
tion ; laborious indeed at the first ascent, but else so smooth, so green, 
80 full of goodly prospect and melodious sounds on every side, that 
the harp of Orpheus was not more charming. — Milton. 
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Oontrilndea. 

THE NEED OF A PRONOUN OF COMMON GENDER. 

To the absence from the English language of a pronoun of com- 
mon gender may be referred the making or numberless ** awkward " 
or ungrammatical sentences. Here, for instance, are three examples 
of such in a brief article on ** Cooking for Invalids " which came 
under m^ notice not many days since. 

"A disagreeable flavor may be imparted to the preparation, 
which flavor may disgust and prevent the patient from partaking of 
the refreshment when brought to him or her. * * if* obliged to 
wait a long time the patient loses the desire to eat, and often turns 
against the food when brought to him or her. * * An invalid is 
much more likely to enjoy his food if small, delicate pieces are 
served to him.'* 

Ordinarily, the last of the above sentences would be pronounced 
correct, because, in the absence of a true common gender pronoun, 
the masculine by common usage is permitted to stand for both. In 
the forgoing connection, however, its employment becomes decid- 
edly out of place, for the reason that dennite allusion is made to 
both the masculine and feminine in the sentences preceding. It was 
obviously to escape another re-sounding of the "him or her" that 
the writer changed his (or her?) style. 

Note, again, how, in sentences similar to those above written, the 
plural form is frequently introduced in the consequent as the choice 
of two evils. We have it so expressed in this sentence, which I 
lately noticed in print: "The teacher, in the goodness of his or her 
heart, thought to make their pupils happy." Expressions of this 
character, however, are much more common in spoken language 
than in that which is written, inasmuch as the speaker, recogniz- 
ing the fact that he is checked in finding a suitable single pronoun 
for his terminal (or usually termiual) sentence, and wishing to evade 
a repetition of the " his or her," concludes that the use of the plural 
pronoun, even if noticed, will be readily excused. 

Occasionally, in supplying the place of a common gender pro- 
noun where the context — referring as pointedly to the feminine sub- 
iect as the masculine — will not rightly allow the masculine form for 
both, the phrases " such a one " or " such a person " are resorted to. 
For example, the sentence first quoted might be changed a little 
with advantage, so as to read thus : "A disagreeable flavor may 
be imparted to the preparation, which flavor may disgust the patient 
and prevent such a one from partaking of the refreshment when 
brought to him or her." Here we get nd of the undesirable con- 
struction — "disgust and prevent" — of the original sentence, and 
likewise avoid a duplication of the " him or her." 

Having dwelt upon the difliculties in this connection, which are, 
perforce, familiar to most or all of us, and it being (so it would seem) 
an obvious sequence that the language would gain not a little did it 
possess a common gender pronoun, it may be in order to consider the 
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claims of bldj candidate to a place in the select family of pro- 
nouDS — it being a foregone conclusion be it said, that, in the all- 
sufficiency of the pronoun family as it now stands, any and every 
possible candidate, whatever the merits of such, will have to expect 
all the contumely, scorn, derisive merriment, etc., which the nouns, 
adjectives, and exclamations, lending their assistance to the im- 
periled pronouns, would be able to supply. 

I remember that, years ago, this need of a common gender pro- 
noun was a favorite topic with my elderly connection, the late 
Joshua Hoopes, of West Chester — botanist, grammarian, and math- 
ematician. If my memory is not at fault, he proposed the form ze, 
zU, zimy as one which might be suitably employed.* It will be found 
upon trial that no other consonant than z — except x, which really 
takes the sound of z at the beginning of a word — can be used as 
above with 6, m, and im without being confounded with other words 
of our language. Let us try this form with our invalid subject once 
more. "An invalid is much more likely to enjoy zis food if small, 
delicate pieces are served to zim." Again, in the following new 
sentence, where nominative, possessive, and objective are all brought 
into service : '^ If any one calls while I am away, tell zim to ^1 
again. If ze says ze cannot do so, tell zim to leave zis name." 

'* But," I hear my readers interposing, " it looks so odd, and it 
sounds BO funny" This I admit and have already anticipated, for 
the same objection would surely be offered to any suggested combi- 
nation of letters — to any stranger of unwonted aspect thus brought 
prominently before us. Practically, however, the strangeness and 
oddness would be evanescent features. A Mongolian in our. streets 
a decade or two ago was an object to be gazed at with wonder ; now 
we pass such a one without turning the head. Similarly the novelty 
of uie new pronoun would be unknown to the next generation, while 
the wonder would be how a race who claimed that their language 
was to be the one chiefly spoken the world over should have so long 
lacked this much needed accessory. 

Now, we may readily see whether we gain anything by its use, if 
we will write down the example last cited, according to the phras- 
eology which would be likely to be employed in ordinary speech. 
We should likewise remember that the speaker, in referring to zis 
probable callers, may have reason to believe that they may be of the 
feminine rather than the masculine gender, so that the use of the 
(so to speak) permitted common gender pronoun — ^the masculine — 
would be glaringly inappropriate. " If any one calls while I am 
away, tell siLch a one to call again. If he or she says they cannot do 
so, tell him or her to leave their name." If it be said, " Surely, no 
one ought to express himself so incorrectly," we then have the 
alternative, '^ If he or she says that he or she cannot do so, tell 
him or her to leave his or her name;" so that I believe it will be 
found in practice that a large majority of speakers will use the first 

* Nominative, ze (he or she) ; possessive, zU (his or her) ; objective, tim 
(him or her). 
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very incorrect form, in preference to the second, which, though cor- 
rect, is at the same time so '* awkward " in expression. 

I will add that the use of the letter z in the form of pronoun sug- 
gested is open to the objection (not a peculiar one) growing out of 
the coufluent sounds of two proximate syllables. To illustrate: 
*• We would«like to see zim," might, if pronounced without due re- 
gard to preciseness of accentuation, be quite misleading. In such a 
case, however, the sense of the context is usually a sufficient cor- 
rective. 

Finally, while conceding that the pronoun of common gender is 
needed, and while assuming that a suitable one can be supplied, by 
what authority or under what conditions (I may now ask) would it 
be reasonably probable that the suggested form could be brought 
into general use ? Josiah W. Leeds. 

Tact and Talent. — Talent is something y but tcLct is everything. 
Talent is serious, grave, and respectable ; tact is all that, and more 
too. 

It is not a sixth sense, but it is the life of all the five. It is the 
open eye, the quick ear, the judging taste, the smell, and the livelv 
touch ; it is the interpreter of all riddles — the surmounter of all dif- 
ficulties — the remover of all obstacles. It is useful in all places 
and at all times ; it is useful in solitude, for it shows a man his way 
into the world ; it is useful in society, for it shows him his way 
through the world. 

Talent is power, tact is momentum ; talent knows what to do, 
tact knows how to do it ; talent makes a man respectable, tact will 
make him respected ; talent is wealth, tact is ready money. For all 
the practical purposes of life, tact carries against talent ten to one. 



The total number of teachers employed in public schools in 1881, 
in the States and Territories (Indian Territory not reporting), is 
289,159. All the States and Territories (exceptine three tribes of 
Indian Territory) report the average salary of teacners per month. 
Salaries for men range from $25.45 in South Carolina to $99.50 in 
Nevada ; for women, from $16.84 in Vermont to $74.76 in Nevada. 
Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
New York, North Carolina, Tennessee, New Mexico, and Wyoming 
make no distinction of sex in reporting salaries. The lowest salary 
reported in these is $22.25, in North Carolina ; the highest, $60.23 
in Wyoming. In the New England States the excess of the salaries 
of men above those of women ranges from $10.86 to $47.05 ; in the 
Middle Atlantic States from $3.93 to $18.39 ; in the Southern At- 
lantic States from 97 cents to $20 ; in the Northern Central States 
from $4 to $11.20; in the Southern Central States from $5 to $6.44 ; 
in the States of the Pacific slope from $10.54 to $24.74; in the 
Territories from $7 to $29.86. West Virginia reports average 
salaries for women in excess of those for men oy 74 cents. 
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QmtribuUd. 

A TEACHERS' HAND BOOK. 

One of the subjects which elicited much discussion and interest 
at the Conference held at Earlham last summen was the proposi-^ 
tion of Professor Morgan concerning " A Teachers' Hand Book " 
as a means of promoting uniformity of courses of study in our 
schools. * 

At least three advantages, it was claimed, would result from the 
adoption of the plan recommended.: the average school year would 
be lengthened, important studies now neglected would be introduced 
into the curriculum, and more students would be encouraged to- 
pursue a collegiate course. 

I wish to point out a few additional advantages which would fol- 
low uniformity in courses of study. 

First Such unity in our school work as proposed would tend to- 
produce more thoroughness in the fiindamental branches. Under 
the present condition of our educational work, many schools are 
started as individual enterprises as a source of money-making. In 
such cases, many times, a course of study is adopted which will 
sound well and secure patronage, too little regard beine^ had ta 
thoroughness of instruction and the arrangement of studies on a 
psychological basis. 

Sometimes complaint is made by parents that their children are 
not advancing rapidlv enough ; they want them put forward inU> 
higher studies ; it will cost too much to take them through a given 
course at so slow a rate. 

It must be apparent, I think, that if a course of study — ^the time 
for pursuing it being fixed — had the sanction of the whole body of 
educators in the Society, no complaint of this kind would be likely 
to arise. In educational systems, last of all places, is sham work to 
be tolerated. 

Second, Such a cours^ would unify the whole educational work 
in the Society. Teachers would be stimulated, as well as pupils, by 
knowing so much work had to be done in a given time, especially if 
their work was to be examined by an inspector or Board of Exam- 
iners. Each teacher would wish to present as good showing as pos- 
sible for his own sake. The permanency of his place might be 
depending upon it. 

This unity would bring with it a better acquaintance on the part 
of the educators with one another and with the methods followed 
iu different parts of the country. 

Third. This unity in education would tend as nothing else can to 
the stability of the entire body of Friends in America. Isolation, 
by checking knowledge, brings disunity. 

More might be said under each of these three heads, and other 
advantages inight be named. But leaving these for the present, I 
wish to inquire whether or not there are any diflSculties in the way. 
If so, what are tliey, and can they be overcome ? Upon what au- 
thority is any uniform course of study to be based, and how is it to- 
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be enforced? Is it to be merely recommendatory on the part of the 
Educational Association of Friends in America ? A recommenda- 
tion from sach a body would carry great weight, but would not be 
binding. 

Whether any course can be made authoritative or not, I do not 
know. The suggestion made in The Student recently by Professor 
A. M. Elliott opens a source of authority which would be all that 
could be desired on a part of the curriculum. If one institution 
were acknowledged the head of the system of educational work in 
the Society, its course of study would require sufficient uniformity 
so far as relates to studies preparatory to college. 

If such institution, or, in case it is not practicable or desirable to 
have one college as head, the best two or three Friends' colleges in 
the country, would devise a teachers' course to be pursued either in 
the college or elsewhere, and would hold examinations and confer 
proper degrees upon those satisfactorily passing the examination, a 
good degree of uniformity would be thus secured. 

This course would be very beneficial also in stimulating teachers 
to prepare themselves thoroughly for their work of instruction. 

Whatever we do for the thorough preparation of teachers will tell 
for thoroughness in our primary schools. 

This whole movement tends to approximate the system of German 
schools ; and perhaps the nearer we cau approach this system the 
better. If a preparation for teaching required a course of study in 
our beet colleges, the efficiency of our schools would be greatly in- 
creased. This would tend also to uniformity. 

AH agree that knowing a subject is the best qualification for teach- 
ing' it. L. L. HoBBB. 

New Garden, N. C. 



Amherst makes another new departure in college discipline in 
the recent organization of a " college senate.'* The scheme was pro- 
posed by President Seelye two years ago; but it did not meet the 
approval of the students till the opening of the last term of the year 
just ended, when aU the classes but the senior voted to accept the 
proposition and elected their representatives. The non-concurrence 
of the senior class did not prevent the carrying out of the scheme. 
When next year's freshman class elects is represented, the senate 
will have its ^11 quota of ten members — four seniors, three juniors, 
two sophomores, and one freshman. President Seelye is chairman of 
the board and will refer to it — though retaining the power to veto — 
all questions relating to the discipline and welfare of the College, 
which have^ieretofore been brought before the faculty. The object 
of this innovation is to make the students more than ever self-gov- 
erning, and put upon them something of the responsibility for the 
good order and welfare of the College at large, which has previously 
rested wholly on their instructors. Like the ''new system," it is an 
experiment, and will be watched with interest by many. — Ex, 
14 
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QmiribuietL 

THE BEST WAY TO TEACH LOWER MATHEMATICS. 

The subject suggested in No. 38 of " Notes and Queries " in the 
last number of The Student is of especial interest to teachers in 
Friends* schools within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
We have generally departed from the old way of separate and ex- 
haustive work. This was from necessity, not choice. A graded 
school must proceed regularly through everything. The only ques- 
tion lefl to us is. How can we conduct the various members of a class 
uniformly and thoroughly through arithmetic and algebra? 

It is supposed by many people that there exists a great diversity 
of ability for the study of mathematics, that many persons have no 
" head " for them and cannot be expected to make much progress. 
My experience in the teaching of algebra indicates that not more 
than one boy in a hundred is unable to acquire a fair knowledge of 
the elementary principles of that subject. With few exceptions, the 
progress of the rest is in proportion to the attention and effort which 
they bestow upon the work. The quick student of algebra is generally 
a quick student in history or Latin ; the slow student in one is 
slow in the rest. Even the differences which exist are mainly the 
result of preference for one study over another, the most pleasurable 
study receiving the greater share of attention. I therefore believe 
it to be the case that the ability of children differs less in regard to 
the simpler elements and operations of arithmetic and alj^cebra than 
in respect to most other branches of study. 

Why is, then, great difference often observed in actual results? 

When a generally industrious student fails to make progress, it is 
usually because the subject is beyond his mental grasp or because 
the meanings of the terms employed are imperfectly understood. 
This latter is especially the case in arithmetic and algebra. Many 
•of the expressions here used belong almost exclusively to the subject 
and are not elsewhere met by the student. Very frequently their 
exact meaning is unknown or even wrongly understood. Thus, 
per cent., ratio, discount, area, altitude, etc., often represent no 
definite ideas, while sum and product, subtrahend and minuend, 
numerator and denominator, square and square-root, are so confused 
one with the other that a sentence written or spoken involving any 
of them is liable to be interpreted in exactly the wrong way. Henoe 
children have more difficulty in making out the meaning of what 
they read in arithmetic and algebra than they have with any other 
book. This constitutes one fertile cause of the fact that duller 
students often make less progress in arithmetic than in other studies. 

The second principal cause is that the parts of arithmetic depend 
upon each other more than is the case in most other studies followed 
by young children. 

At least one-half of every arithmetic book is essential for some 
future work. Hence the deficiencies of the student accrue, as it 
were, a compound interest as he advances, till he breaks down 
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altogether. Yet the child can study the Revolutionary War or 
Jackson's Administration with little knowledge of Colonial times. 
He may miss the real explanation of events, but the events them- 
selves he can learn. A knowledge of the lever or pulley is not neces- 
sary to the understanding of hydraulics or optics, nor is the geog- 
raphy of North America any help to the study of Africa. Therefore 
a scholar who starts out in natural philosophv or history or geog- 
raphy or spelling by doing three-fourths work may continue the 
same practice, with the same labor, and attain in the end perhaps 
a one-half result in the whole book. But the child who begins with 
three-fourths work in arithmetic and continues the same efibrt, will 
produce a descending series of fractions which will soon become of 
no value at all ; nay, more, the continued work may generate such 
a mass of erroneous ideas that the total sum of the child's knowledge 
and belief may be much worse than entire ignorance. 

We come, therefore, to this conclusion : It takes no more effort 
or ability to do thorough work in arithmetic or algebra than to 
master any other elementary subject, but it is much harder to do 
half work in either of the mathematical studies than to do the same 
amount in any others. 

The moral of this is, Avoid imperfect work. 

The sources of poor work other than neglect of it have already 
been mentioned. They consist in the pupil having operations to 
perform which are beyond his mental grasp, or having to deal with 
names and things whose nature he imperfectly comprehends. The 
teacher must see whether or not the work is really too hard. If so, 
either turn the child back or ^et an easier book. Do not waste time 
in long and frequent explanations. The processes of arithmetic ought 
to seem verv simple to the student. If a child cannot comprehend 
a plain explanation, it is an almost sure sign that he has not grown 
up to it. Let him work a while longer on his old knowledge. It is 
by practice of this kind that his mathematical understanding grows. 
The be^nner should ^o step by step. When he can count readily 
one pile of buttons, he counts two separate piles, then the same 
all together, and so finds himself doing addition. A^r he has had 
occasion to add several of the same numbers together, he can be told 
of the shorter process of finding the sum by multiplication. And 
thus he goes through the various operations of arithmetic. 

It is in the practical applications of the principles that children 
find their greatest difficulty. This is often because the operations 
called for in the examples are beyond their comprehension. They 
sometimes relate to business transactions of which the children have 
no intimate knowledge. The child ceajses to try to understand and 
combines the numbers in some hap-hazard way which produces the 
answer. 

As long as the teacher oonducts the arithmetic lessons orally 
he can regulate the order and degree of advancement to suit the 
class. When he puts them into a book he must be sure that the 
work is adapted to the understanding of the diiller half of tlie clems. 
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Then all can proceed together, and the quicker ones will be compen- 
sated for their easier work by better understandine it. 

A claas proceeding in the foregoing manner will of necessity un- 
derstand the meaning of the terms found in its book. But however 
well or ill adapted the book may be to the needs of the class, the 
teacher must see that terms and operations are known before the 
subject is left. He must not take the general comprehension of ^e 
whole class, but the understanding of each one separately. If dcdfi- 
ciencies exist in any one, they must be detected and made up. The 
teacher must keep the run of each pupil, and allow none to fall off m 
work. When the class is small, the daily recitations give ample means 
of ascertaining each person's weakness. When the class is large, fre- 
quent written examinations are necessary to a good understanding of 
individual progress. It is often difficult to tell whether each child 
has done all the examples in a lesson, but it is very easy to see whe- 
ther he can do them at recitation time. 

We will now consider the question. How much of the work should 
be done at home? All work should be done under the eye of the 
teacher, except, I believe, what may be called practice examples. 
These may be taken home. Thus, a child has just learned short 
division. To fix the operation, twenty-five examples are appended. 
These may be done home. It is simple practice work to give 
ease and quickness in the operation ana to fix it strongly in the 
mind. Little or no help on them will be needed. But all new 
operations and difficult practical applications should be worked out 
at school, both that the teacher may know how the work is done and 
that he may explain it as it goes along. 

It is very difficult to carry out this proeramme with most arith- 
metics now in use. Easy and hard examples are not so evenly inter- 
mingled that there will each day be one kind for home and another 
for school. A book might be so written, and would be a Meat help. 
But! have never seen such. The next best thing is a ix>ok vdth 
abundance of easy examples. Better have the book too easy and 
give long lessons, than have it so hard that some short lessons are 
imperfectly prepared. T. K. Brown. 

Johnson used to say that he made it a constant rule to talk^ as 
well as he could, both as to sentiment and expression, by which 
means what had been originally an effort became familiar and 
easy. The consequence of this. Sir J. Reynolds observed, " was, that 
his common conversation was such as to secure him universal atten- 
tion, as something above the usual colloquial style was expected.'^ 
Talking of conversation, Johnson says : " There must in the first 
place be knowledge, there must be material ; in the second place, 
there must be command of words ; in the third place, there must be 
imagination to place things in such views as they are not commonly 
seen in ; in the fourth place, there must be presence of mind, and a 
resolution, that is not overcome by failures ; this last is an essential 
requisite; for want of it many people do not excel in conversation.*^ 
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QmirBnUed. 

SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS. 

The Report of the Diredor of the American School of Clasnoal 
Studies at Athena Jor theYears 1882-1883, which has recently ap- 
peared, Bhould he read by all who are interested, directly or indi- 
rectly, in the subject 

The new American School at Athens is the third of its kind. The 
French established one there thirty-seven years ago, and the Germans 
did the same nine years ago. The English will probably soon follow 
with a fourth. They have already raised mone^r for the purpose. 

The revival of art schools here at home, the increase m number 
of those who avail themselves of the great museums, galleries, libra- 
ries, and universities abroad (lar^ as is the number of purely super- 
ficial tourists), the recent appomtment of a young American as 
Director of the Fitz- William Museum at Cambridge, England, and, 
in addition to this, the establishing of this school at Athens, may well 
encourage the more sanguine to believe that amid all our material 
prosperity there is also germinating a deeper reverence for the ideal 
and the beautiful. 

Professor Gk)odwin, of Harvard University, whom the American 
School was fortunate enough to secure as its first Director, arrived 
in Athens 10th mo. 1st, 1882. He has since returned and presented 
the report of his year's work. This was necessarily tentative to a^^ 
large extent. Certain investigations, however, were mq^e, others 
were set on foot ; and many material difficulties were encountered 
and overcome. All this will smooth the path for the future. 

The object of the school may be best made known by a quotation 
from the official announcement : " The object of the American School 
of Classical Studies is to Airnish graduates of American colleges an 
opportunity to study classical literature, art, and antiquity in Athens 
under suitable guidance ; to prosecute and to aid original research 
in these subjects, and to co-operate with the Archseological Institute 
of America, as far as it may be able, in conducting the exploration 
and excavation of classic sites. ♦ * * fj^^ Director 
superintends personally the work of each member of the school, ad- 
vising him in what direction to turn his studies, and assisting him 
in their prosecution. He conducts no regular courses of instruction, 
but holds meetings of the members of the school at stated times for 
consultation and discussion." 

There were last year eight American students in the school at 
Athens, and their work is noticed in the Report, Who, now, are in 
the future to constitute this school, and how are they, and through 
them we, to be benefited by their visits to Greece ? The answer to . 
Che first of these questions would be, at least in part, the following : 

I. Special students of Greek and of archeology. 

II. Teachers of history, of literature, and of the classics. 

III. Any cultivated man who possesses leisure for a more or less 
prolonged stay in Athens. 
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Let us consider briefly how these three classes will be benefited 
directly, and how, through them, the educated public is to derive 
advant^e : 

(1.) This school will afford a basis of operations for students of 
Greek inscriptions in the Peloponnesus, Asia Minor, and the islands 
of the iBgean. To a young student, with the necessary preliminary 
trainiuff in this department, gained from a German university, there 
opens here an attractive field. His work will be guided without 
being hampered and many of the mechanical difficulties will be 
smoothed from his path. 

As to archaeology, one is apt to think that the ground is pretty 
^ell exhausted. The British Museum guards the matchless marbles 
of the Parthenon with British pride ; the giants from Pergamus have 
been removed to wrestle on forever among the thronging thousands of 
the Prussian capital ; the Germans likewise have won for themselves 
the Olympic prize. But, in Professor Goodwin's own words, " there 
are other Olympias buried beneath the soil of Greece, perhaps still 
richer in works of art and hbtorical monuments." He adds signifi- 
cantly : " Of course, the opportunities which will be afforded to our 
school to take part in such original researches must depend entirely 
on the liberality with which our Archaeological Institute is supplied 
with the means of exploration." 

(2.) It will certainly not be maintained that any curriculum of 
literature and history can be conceived of as complete which does 
not embrace the history and literature of Hellas. Teachers of his- 
tory and literature catmot fail to derive inspiration and living grasp 
of their subject from dwelling on the soil and under the skies of 
Greece and beneath the shadow of the Acropolis — ^from everything, 
in fine, which personal contact implies. Thus they become direct 
mediumsof communication to eager recipients instead of timid repeat* 
ers of other men's observations. 

To teachers of the classics this school seems to offer much. Here 
there will be dven every facility for personal contact with all the 
monuments of the art and literature of the Greeks, aided by all topo- 
graphical advantages. Over and above these advantages there is 
the very peculiar and important one of hearing spoken a decided 
approach to classic Greek. I refer to the Greek which is used officially, 
in the University, and in the schools, a language which " differs less 
from the Greek of Xenophon, as regards the forms of the words, than 
that differs from the Greek of Herodotus, and less than the English of 
to-day differs from the English of four or five centuries ago." This 
must not be confused with modern Greek, the language spoken by the 
people at large. The latter might roughly be compared, in reference 
to classic Greek, with Italian in its relation to Latin. But beyond 
and above all this, Professor Goodwin regards thepower of speaking 
even this manufactured classic Greek as of the greatest incidentiu 
value to the student. " It tends to keep his ancient Greek alive as 
a real tongue, which it must be if it is to be taught with success; 
that is, if it is to be taught at all. You can no more teach a dead lanr 
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guage than you can teaek a dead student" * * * "Our school at 
Athens represents the last and the boldest step that has been taken 
in improving our methods of classical education." * * * « There is 
no study in which greater or more radical changes have been made 
in this country than in this. And these changes are all in the direc- 
tion of making the classic tongues more vivid and real as languages, 
more alive" 

And here just a word to teachers of the classics may be allowed. 
Do not be afraid to be frank with yourselves and with the world. 
Whenever you know that the faculties of your students are being 
warped and blunted by the use of translations, or whenever the pupil 
after a proper introductory preparation can no more translate at sight 
ea^y Latin, for example, than if it were so much Russian, in all 
such cases say that the time is being criminally wasted and do all in 
your power to change the condition of affairs, or when such condi- 
tion is chronic and hopeless, see to it that the study of the classics is 
discontinued altogether. A teacher should be expected to have at 
least as much conscience as a lawyer, a surgeon, or a dentist. 

(3.) Finally, to the cultivated m general. To these it were super- 
fluous to point out the advantages which, both directly and indirectly, 
must accrue to America. Let them, however, read rrofessor Good- 
win's report and strive as best they can to help on the good cause 
with money and with influence. 

Soon, no doubt, the inevitable tourist with all his unwholesome be- 
longings, will find it necessary to take in the Peloponnesus in his 
railroad round of European travel Let it be so. Unfortunate 
Hellas has already endured much ; this also she can endure. 

F. G. Allinson. 



The Modern Languages. — We are not sorry to see that the 
Cambridge Senate has rejected the proposal to establish a modem 
language tripos, and wish the majority had been larger. It 
was only forty to thirty-nine. The modern languages are 
most useful, but the study of them, even if their literatures 
are included, does not necessarily educate. The women who used 
to know them are now turning to harder and more educative 
studies. Some of the least educated men in Europe speak two 
or three languages, and there is always a practical difficulty 
in examinations. Men who have learned languages by residence, 
as we learn English, cannot be kept out, and very often 
know nothing else. The children of the Continental English are 
not the persons, as a rule, who deserve university honors. — London 
Spectator, 

The Due de Morny's definition of a polite man is hard to realize. 
" A polite man," said he, " is one who listens with interest to things 
he knows all about when they are told by a person who knows 
nothing about them." 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS * 

Shall children he taught reading ai five, six, $euen, or eight years 
of age f 

There is such a difierenoe in children that I do not think any 
rule can be laid down that will suit all cases, perhaps none that will 
suit the majority, for the application must vary. I know what I 
shall say just here is not m accordance with the most generally 
accepted theories of teaching, but I believe it a desirable thing to 
teach a little child the capit^ lettets from its blocks — one letter, 
once in a while, and always beginning with O ; not with " round O," 
as is often the way it is taught ; the letters are arbitrary signs for 
sounds ; of course, not one for each sound, but still approximately so ; 
and in this way they are a help toward learning to observe words. 
But after this, except to let the child see these letters, where 
they are large and conspicuous, I think such teaching should stop. 

If the learning to read is to be accomplished at home, and if it 

be not more than ten minutes at a time, or in a day, it might begin 

as soon as the child should show any inclination to learn after four 

years of age. But if at school the case would be different ; here 

the child must conform to rules for the good of the whole that may 

or may not be adapted to this particular child. If it be like the 

one Wordsworth describes, 

*'Ai1mp*echUd, 
That lightly draws its breath 
And feels its life in every limb/* 

instruction in reading could be^in much earlier than if it be a ner- 
vous, sensitive organization ; if the latter, the more of agreeable 
muscular exercise in the open air, and the more of agreeable 
amusement it can have, the better for the child as a whole, and the 
better for the reading by and by. But even this amusement can 
be so directed as to be of some service in training the eye to 
observe and the hand to act ; the coloring of wood-cuts, the cutting 
out of pictures nicely, all help to prepare for the reading. In my 
experience of sixteen years as a teacher, the most successful case of 
teaching reading was that of a girl who had this kind of life until 
she was eight years old. At that time she came to school, and in less 
than a year was able to read with pleasure to herself such books as 
The Rollo books. Even a sensitive child, if it have access to a 
wise Kindergarten — and Kindergartens differ very much — where 
healthful play is abundant, could begin to learn to read those at 
six. But for a child to go to a school where there is much routine, 
and the session is an hour at least before any recess, I think is un- 
desirable until it be seven or eight years old. Whatever is best for 
the teacher is best for the taught, and it seems to me that school 
would do best work at teaching reading to the number of twenty or 
even less, if the children were eight years of age. This is an 
interesting question and I shall be glad to hear what others have 
to say. . Rebecca M. Thomas. 

* From proceedings of Friends' Teachers' Association of PhiladelphiSf 2mo.9, I88i. 
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What are the heat methada of teaching writing f 

The subject of teaching writing is to enable the pupil to write 
legibly, easily, and, if possible, rapidly. The student should assume 
a good position at the desk, say the square, which consists in sit- 
ting witn the shoulders equally distant from the edge of the table 
and the body inclined sligntly forward without stooping. The pen 
should be held in an easy and natural ■ manner, with the wrist 
slightly elevated, the arm resting lightly on the muscle in front of 
the elbow, and the hand supported by the last two fingers, which 
should be half closed. 

The principles should be careAilly noticed, as a thorough knowl- 
edge 01 them will be of great use to the student. They may be 
taught to pupils by placing the copy on the black-board and having 
them repeated over several times in concert ; the exercise will l^ 
enjoyed by the wide-awake boys and girls, who will soon be able 
to tell what characters to use in the construction of any letter. 

Careful attention should be given to uniformity of slant and spac- 
ing, as upon them, more than anything else, depends the pleasing 
effect and legibility of the written page. Edwin Thorp. 

Thomas Wentworth Hiooinbon, speaking to the Massachusetts 
teachers, makes use of the pleasing illustrations evidently drawn 
from the home circle rather than the school-room. 

For myself, if I have an educational hobby it is that knowledge 
is none the worse for being made attractive and acquired with pleas- 
ure. Here I have the good fortune to have Horace Mann with me, 
and my friend. Dr. William Everett, against me. He said, the 
other day, that no knowledge was of much value which was not won 
with hard, painful, repulsive labor. My personal objection to this 
would be that it would prove what little I know to be valueless, for 
I never learned anything in my life without pleasurable labor. I 
appeal also from Dr. Everett's theory to his practice, for when he 
taught Latin at Cambridge he made Horace so interestiue that the 
students all enjoyed studying it, in spite of his principles. Was 
their knowledge therefore worthless ? 

But I appeal from him further to what I regard as still higher 
authority, namely, my own little girl, two and a half years old. She 
is now engaged in acauiring the most valuable knowledge she will 
ever gain, and in performing the greatest intellectual feat she will 
'ever accomplish ; she is learning to talk. Of all that human beings 
ever do, this is the most astounding. She goes at it in her own way, 
by processes so spontaneous that they seem inexplicable. It comes 
nearer to a miracle than anything that I ever watched ; her ^* Eng- 
lish as she spoke '' is more amazing than all the Portuguese phrase 
books put together, and yet this astounding feat is performed by a 
little wain as young and tender as a honeysuckle blossom, and with 
nothing but pleasure at every step. There was a good deal, after 
all, in what Mr. Alcott was starved out of Boston for maintaining 
nearly fifty years ago — that the best way to teach children is to 
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begin by observing how they teach themselves ; when we can in- 
struct a child how to read, write, and cipher, with one-half the ease 
with which it learns for itself how to tsilk, we may begin to claim 
that there is such a thing as a Science of Pedagogy. 

Dr. O. W. Holmes on Woman's Sagacity. — ^I have often 
wished that disease could be hunted by its professional antagonists 
in couples, — ^a doctor and a doctor's quick-witted wife making a 
joint visit and attacking the patient — I mean the patient's malady, 
of course, — with their united capacities. For I am quite sure that 
there is ^ natural clairvoyance in a woman which would make her 
as much the superior of man in some particulars of diagnosis as she 
certainly is in distinguishing shades of color. Man^ a suicide 
would have been prevented if the doctor's wife had visited the vic- 
tim the day before it happened. Shd would have seen in the 
merchant's mce his impending bankruptcy while her stupid husband 
was prescribing for his dyspepsia and indorsing his note ; she would 
recognize the lovelorn maiden by an ill-adjusted ribbon — a line in 
the ^tures — a droop in the attitude — a tone in the voice, — ^which 
mean nothing to him, and so the brook must be dragged to-morrow. 
The dual arrangement of which I have spoken is, I suppose, im- 
practicable, but a woman's advice, I suspect, often determines her 
husband's prescription. Instead of a curtain lecture on his own 
filings he gets a clinical lecture — on the puzzling case, it may be, 
of a neighbor suffering from the complaint known to village nosology 
as '' a complication of diseases," which her keen eyes see into as 
much better than his as they would through the eye of a small- 
sized needle. She will find the right end of a case to get hold of, 
and take the snarls out as she would out of a skein of thread or a 
ball of worsted which he would speedily have reduced to a hopeless 
tangle. — Address at Harvard Medical ttollege Centennial, 

Last week copies of the Fireside Companion were gratuitously 
circulated on the streets of St. Louis. The occasion of this seem- 
ing generositv was the beginning of a new story, entitled " The 
Giant Detective in France ; or, the Beautiful Mystery of Paris," 
by "Old Sleuth," author of " Prince of Detectives." 

A glance at the opening chapters of this story indicates that it 
is a sample of sensational literature run mad, and it is noticed here 
only as a specimen of a very vicious form of current fiction. The 
traditional Ledger story which has made Robert Bonner a million- 
aire, though open to severe censure on its absolute merits, is infi- 
nitely better and purer than the style of sensational trash that is given 
to the public through the columns of some of the younger story 
papers. Such publications appeal to a depraved taste, and gratify 
the most brutal longings. The bulk of their patronage comes from 
the uncultured and illiterate classes, as the newsdealers well know. 
They diffuse a malign and pestilent influence, and represent a base 
prostitution of literary art. — St Louis Paper, 
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OBSERVATIONS IN SCIENCE. 

What Can an Amateur Do in Astroznony ?— ( Oontinued).— The 
snin in these days of its activity will fiirnisk very interesting work for 
the possessor of a small telescope. His spots can be seen nearly any 
day, and his faculte when the air is steady. The eye must be protected 
by* colored glass or by an eye-piece specially constructed, or after darken- 
ing the room so as to allow no side-light, the imaee of the sun can be 
received on a piece of white paper or reflected to the ceiling or wall so 
that a number can see it at once. In any case the spots should be drawn 
with care, both to increase the accuracy of the observation and to com- 
pare with the next day. 

The moon will afibrd an almost inexhaustibla field, for while its 
markings, unlike the sun's, are permanent, they vary so with the direction 
of the sunlight, the mountains are so changed by the shadows upon 
them, that it is possible to study them long without monotony. There 
are also so many details of feature, and a small telescope can do so 
much, that no heavenly objects, except meteors and Jupiter's moons, 
will afford more of interest to amateurs than our own moon. Occulta- 
tions of stars by the moon must be looked for, as they are very interest- 
ing. The times of many will be given in advance in the Nautical 
almanac. 

Among the planets, the phases of Venus can be readily seen. Mars i» 
rather a difficult and unsatis&ctory object for a small telescope, but under 
the most favorable conditions some of the permanent markings can be 
seen. Jupiter is far better. His markings are very evident, and by 
carefully watching them our observer can determine the time of the 
planet's rotation. His moons will afford, near the period of his opposi- 
tion, abundance of work in comparing the time of theiv phenomena 
with those given in the almanac. The beautiful rings of Saturn and 
often his markings can be seen, and some of his satellites. Nothing 
very satisfactory can be gleaned from Uranus and Neptune except to 
look at them a few times. 

At another month will be given some of the interesting features oi 
the sidereal heavens. I. S. 



Some Becent Scientiflc Discoveries.— Mr. Hughes' researches, 
which tend to show that a magnet is made up of a great number of 
atomic magnets or molecules, is, perhaps, the most interesting of the 
many papers on electric science which have been published in the course 
of the last twelve months. Several new comets have been detected, and, 
as one of the conclusions derived from the recent transit of Venus, it is 
announced that the sun's distance from the earth is ninety-two millions 
seven hundred thousand miles. Dr. Huggins has succeeded in photo- 
graphing the sun's corona by producing an artificial eclipse, and, among 
other applications of photography, a compass has been devised by which 
a ship's course can be unerringly chronicled by aid of the sun, thus no 
longer rendering captains and courts of law dependent on the veracity of 
steersmen or the entries in logbooks. Professor Lan^ley has shown that 
the normal color of light is not white, but bluish, and in chemisty, which, 
like physics, has for the most part been " practical " in its labors, a new 
species of explosive, one of the dynamite family known as ** panclastite," 
ought to be credited or discredited to M. Turpin. In biological science, 
though the amount of work done has been considerable, there is less of 
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popular interest to note. The curious fresh-water jelly-fish, which ap- 
peared so mysteriously in the Victoria tank in the Eoyal Botanic Gar- 
dens, in Regent's Park, has again shown itself; and as indicating that 
the botanist has not yet quite exhausted the globe, the Island of Socotra, 
in the Bed Sea, has yielded to one visitor no fewer than thirty ^*even new 
species of plants. But, perhaps, the most important discovery in biology 
which 1383 has to boast of is that which tends to prove that the proto- 
plasm in cells passes through their walls, uniting them with other cells, 
contrary to the view formerly held. Should this statement be generally 
confirmed, it will rank among the greatest of the year's achievements. — 
London Standard, 



ExperimetitB at Home. — Experiment 21.— 7b make an eledro- 
magnet. Procure of a dealer in telegraph supplies a small quantitjr, say 
quarter of a pound, of very fine covered copper wire. Wind several layers 
of this wire on a smooth, round iron rod three or four inches long and a 
quarter of an inch or more in thickness. It should be wound like cotton 
on a spool, except that both ends of the wire must project a consider- 
able distance when the winding is finished. Attach one end of the wire 
to one plate, or " pole," of the battery of Experiment 19, and the other 
end to the other pole. 

When the attachment is made bring a nail near to one end of the iron 
rod, which is surrounded by the coil of wire. The nail, if not too heavy, 
will adhere to the iron rod. This arrangement is an eleetro-mamei. 
While it is supporting all the nails that wul cling to it, let one of the 
wires be disconnected from the battery. The load of nails will fall ofL 
Try connecting and disconnecting the wire and the battery, or '' closing 
and breaking the circuit," several times, and note the effect on the elec- 
tro-magnet. 

Experiment 22.— 7b make a tteel magnet. Place a steel knife-blade flat 
on one end or ^' pole" 'of the electro-magnet, and while the circuit is 
closed draw it slowly so that the pole shall slide from end to end of the 
knife-blade. Now try the blade m some tacks, or something small made 
of iron. 

Experiment 23,— 7b make a magnetic needle. Instead of the knife- 
blade of the last experiment take a piece of watch-spring a few indies 
long and nearly straight. Draw it carefully from the middle to one end 
over one pole of the electro-magnet, and from the middle to the other 
«nd over the other pole. Then balance it carefrillv on a needle, sup- 
ported, point upward, in a cork. It should slowly, out surely, aasume a 
nearly north and south direction. 

Experiment 24. — Action between two magnetic polee. While the mag- 
netic needle of the last experiment is coming to rest, magnetize a second 
similar piece of watch-sprint, and balance it on a point. Mark the end 
that points northward in each, so that it may be recognized. With one 
of the m^netic needles balanced on its point, and the other in the hand, 
try the effect of each pole of the magnet in the hand on each pole of the 
otJier. The effect is seen by simply bringing the end of one magnet to 
wittiin a short distance,- right or left, of the end of the other. 

Experiment 25.— Only two poles in a magnet. Magnetize a darning- 
needle by drawing it several times across the electro-magnet. Lay it 
down in a bed of iron filings. On picking it up the filings will be found 
clustered at the ends. Cut the needle in half, and try each half in the 
nimgs. Cut each half in two, and try again. No matter how short nor 
how long, there will always be two poles, and only two. C. C. B. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 



Abthub Oilman has written, and D. Lathrop & Co., of Boston, have 
publiflhed, a Bistary of the American People. It appears in two forms, a 
12mo for school use, and an 8yo at nearly double tiie price for general 
readers. The book is conceded to be generally accurate and well written. 
Little can be said in praise of the illustrations. ($1.50 and $2.50.) 



Wexdell Phillips died within the past month. Though not greatly 
distinguished as an author, he will be identified with the literanr history of 
the country from his prominence as a platform lecturer. Of the many 
newspaper estimates published since his death we can direct our readers 
to nothing better than that contained in The Nation of ^mo. 7th, 1884. 



The Foreign Eclectic (Foreign Eclectic Co., Philadelphia) is the 
first number of a monthly periodical in French and Oerman, designed 
to give, for the benefit of readere and students of language, the best, 
morally and intellectually, of the productions of the French and 0«rman 
periodical press. Terms, French or Oerman part separately, $2.50 per 
annum. Both, $4.00. 

Matthbw Arnold on American Newspapers.— They are ^iven 
over to what Americans call news, but is of a highly sensational 
character. I was struck with that, but not so much as with the ability 
uid enterprise displayed in the editorial management and the publica- 
tion of news which it must be difficult to collect. They pay a great deal 
of attention to police news. I suppose it is the demand of the popula- 
tion that gives tne character to the newspapers. I admire the aoility 
and enterprise of the conductors more than the taste of the public. 



Never cut open the pa^es of a book or a magazine with anything but 
a paper-cutter. A finger is too blunt and tears the edges. A knife is 
too sharp and may cut the edges unequally. The best paper-cutter is a 
thin slip of ivory ; wood and lx>ne are nearly as good, metal is not. * * 
Never turn down a comer of a page to hold a place ; never put in a 
soiled card, or a stained envelope, or a bit of dirty string, or a piece of 
damp newspaper ; alwavs use a regular book-mark. The simplest, and 
one of the best^ is a cara as large as a small visiting-card. By cutting 
this twice lonntudinally from one end almost to the other, you will have 
a three-leggea book-marker which rides astraddle of the page — one leg 
on the page below and two on the page you wish the book to open at. — 
Arthur Penn, in the Home Library, 



Plant AnalyM ; or, Book of Plant Descriptiom, By Oeo. O. Groff*, M. 
D., Professor of Botany in the University at Lewisburgh, Pa. 8vo, 100 
pages. Science and Health Publishing Co., Lewisburgh, Pa. 

The success which has attended the use of Professor Orofi^s Plant 
Analyfiif has induced the publishers to still farther improve it. In its 
present form it contains a complete synopsis of botanical terms in com- 
mon use, outlines for laboratory work in botany, a list of subjects suit- 
able for botanical theses, a tabular view of the vegetable kingdom^ care- 
ful directions on the ''new method" of botanical instruction, an index, 
and blank f>age8 for field notes. We are struck with the evident practical 
value of this device. It is portable and m arranged as greatly to ex- 
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pedite the labor indicating the analysis actually accomplished. Both 
teachers and students of botany will do well to became acquainted with 
it. Sample copies to teachers, post-paid, 30 cents. 



The Literary NewSy which for four years has given a review of cur- 
rent literature, has now widened its scope of usefulness by adding a 
new department, devoted to Literature for the Young. This depart- 
ment is subdivided into three sections, under the respective headings, 
" The Home and Town Library." " The Church and Sunday-school 
Library," and "The School and Reference Library," It is under the 
able authorship of C. M. Hewins, of the Hartford Library Associa- 
tion, who has for the past year been editor of a department of Litera- 
ture for the Young, in the Library Journal, that is now transferred t^ 
the Literary News. It will now give readers, in the most direct manner, 
a distinct survey of any class of literature in which they may be 
specially interested. Published by F. Leypoldt, 31 and 32 Park Row, 
ISew York. $1.00 per year. 

A System of Rhetoric, by.C. W. Bardeen. 12mo, pp. cxl, 674. (New 
York, A. S. Barnes & Co., $1.50.) 

The plan of this treatise is wholly novel. It is a work embracing 
nearly everything related to the art of expression, and treating every- 
thing in a manner eminently practical. 

The first 140 pages are devoted to sentence-making and to criticiams 
on the choice and use of words. This part may be called a system of 
grammar, presenting some information to the reader valuable in itself 
and not generally to be found in text-books on that subject. Of this 
character is the list of words followed by suitable prepositions. 

The author thinks that in conversation is to be obtained our first im- 
portant j^rac^ico/ drill in the use of words, and devotes about 160 pages 
to that subject, bringing to view purposes, methods, dangers, beauties, 
cautions, etc., etc., in a very lively ana instructive manner. Then comes 
letter- writing, occupying a space of about 40 pages, beginning with the 
first epistle of a child to the friends from whom he is absent, and giving 
recommendations regarding the subjects to be mentioned and the manner 
of handling them. After this the author presents remarks on narra- 
tion and description, showing how they should be conducted and 
giving hints that cannot fail to assist the beginner in making his early 
literary ventures. 

A treatise on punctuation follows. It is so constructed as to fit well 
the grammatical system contained in the same book, and can therefore 
be the more easily reduced to practice by one who has gone regularly 
over the text. The essay comes next, and afterward invention. In rela- 
tion to these subjects very useftil methods are suggested. A large dis- 
cussion of style follows, amounting with its subdiviaions to about 150 
pages. Much is afterward said on extemporaneous speaking, oratory, 
figurative language, rhythm, and poetry, and the volume concludes 
with an mdex and a glossary. On the whole, it is our impression that 
the book is very valuable. Whether entirely adapted for use as a school 
book or not remains to be determined by actual experiment. Omis- 
sions of some matters usually found m treatises on rhetoric are 
noticeablfr--allu8ion8 to sublimity, novelty, beauty, and the like ; but 
the abundance of illustration, the appropriateness of the quotations, 
and Its adaptation to the needs of every member of society are marked 
And valuable features. 
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ITEMS. 

— Joseph J. Mills, late Assistant Superintendent of Indianapolis Public 
Schools and President of the Educational Association of Friends in 
America, has been made President of Earlham College. He will enter 
upon the duties immediately. He will take to the work great executive 
ability and experience, and Earlham will undoubtedly prosper in his 
hands. ' 



, — New Garden Boarding-school, N. C. — " During the past term 
there were eighty-seven students in attendance. This is larger than the 
attendance at any time for a number of years. The prospect is that the 
attendance will be materially increased the coming term,which opens on the 
sixth of second month. It is the desire of those having the school in 
charge that its increased facilities may, under Divine blessings, be accom- 
panied with increased usefulness." 



— Friends* Teachers' Association of Philadelphia had a r«ralar meet- 
ing on 2mo. 9. The programme consisted' of answers to referred ques-. 
tions ; an account of a method of finding the distance to the sun, dis- 
covered and explained by Professor P. E. Chase ; a paper by Ann Sharpless 
(to be printed in next number) on " The Literature of Teaching," and an 
address by Dr. Jas. £. Rhoads. The last speaker expressed his nigh sense 
of the value of a teacher's duties and the necessity of their unfolding in 
the children both the perceptive and the intellectual powers, and also 
the physical, mqral, and spintual. He would have them teach the obli- 
gation to obey implicitlv the dictates of conscience, and also that God 
was not to be feared only, but loved. 



— Our fathers thought ^ but we know, that successive generations of blue 
blood are unnecessary to the possession of culture, or of intellectual force, 
and we have a just contempt for the crown worn oy an imbecile because 
his father wore it. Here every citizen is a king, and experience has 
proven his ability to wield the sceptre in the aggregate. It is not capital 
that has power. The day is not far distant when capital will need pro- 
tection against a latent Titanic force, the force of labor. Much less does 
power redide in any capital class. The units or erains of society are con- 
tinually moving to and fro between the scum and the dregs, from capital 
to labor, and labor to capital, from wealth to poverty, and poverty to 
wealth. The weaver of one generation becomes the Nabob of the next, 
while old wealthy families are constantly decaying into poverty. But 
rich and poor, professional and artisan alike, have a common interest in 
strengthening the bulwarks against the dangers that menace honest 
society, against nihilism, socialism, communism, and all other forms of 
vagal>ond[age. For it is never the successful workers who aim at the ' 
destruction of society. None of us can afford to tolerate drones and 
tramps, rich or poor. Educated industry is the talisman ; and however 
it may be across the water, here in America the educated plowman is 
just as good a man as the owner of a steam yacht. The salvation, there- 
fore, of our destinies, is in the education of the masses, and it should be 
compulsory in order to save the State. The strength of the republican 
pyramid is in its base ; and it is in the lowest social layer that we must 
look for the true character of our needs in common school education. 
Thence come the artisans in humble circumstances, who usually send 
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their children to free schools, and from these latter emerge the young 
mechanics to the grimy toil of Victory and furnace. 

It is not in the private school, the academy, or the college, that indus- 
trial training is needed the most. It is not the son of foreign travel, it 
is the son of foreign toil, who stands in need of it, that ne may be 
naturalized to American industry. We must not forget that the indus- 
trial school is the proper cradle of our indugtries, and I believe the whoU 
public school system needs reforminay like that of Sweden, to adapt it to the 
mechanical and industrial portion of our population, — Philip C. Gfarrett to 
the Philadelphia Social Science Association. 



— Joseph Moore, late President of Earlham, is employed by the Edu- 
cational Committee of North Carolina Yearly Meeting to superintend 
their schools. In a circular to the Monthly Meeting he says : '' Times 
have changed since it was my privilege to be with you in educational 
work fifteen to eighteen years ago. In our first starting out at that time 
there were scarcely any school-houses, very few school-books, very few 
teachers qualified for the work, and almost nothing with which to pay 
them, save as it was furnished by the ' Baltimore Association.' FoUow- 
inff this state of things there came to be a good school in nearly every 
Friends' neighborhood throughout the Yearly Meeting, At present the 
public or free schools have, as a rule, taken the place of the schools under 
the care of Friends. Besides the public schools in reach, we have ten 
Higher grade schools or academies and the Central School at New Grarden, 
all of which are in care of Friends. To this altered condition of affairs 
we must diligentlv seek to adapt ourselves, so as, if possible, rather to 
gain than to lose by the change." 

— ^Within the limits of Western Yearly Meeting there are now six 
schools of academic erade, and in Indiana Yearly Meeting, one. They 
are located at the following points: Vermillion Grove, in Illinois; 
Bloomingdale, Thornton. Plainfield, Westfield, Sand Creek, and Spice- 
land, in Indiana. The following table presents some interesting fexta 
recently collected concerning these academies : 





Pupils belonging. 

Doing High-School 

work 

exclusively. 
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Hi 
|1-S 


«i 


Value of apparatus 

all kinds. 

Volumes In Refer- 
ence Library. 




Splceland, 


268 
125 


S9 
40 


4 
12 




$7,000 
7,000 


tSOO 1 45 

100 lOO 
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Union High (Westfield). 

DIooTnlniFtialA ...... t r « < 
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105 


25 


15 


15 


8,000 


150 ; 50 


20 


Thornton, 


09 


6 
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16 




50l 




VermUlion 


60 
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9.000 


75 


75 




Hand Creek, 


49 


19 1 8 
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60 


5 




Central (Plalnfleld), 


30 8 7 


6 




85 


12 




Total 


786 1 145 1 56 


42 


881.000 


8770 


287 1 85 



Steps have already been taken toward the formation of an Association 
of Principals of Friends' Academies. That snch an organization would 
be of great utility in unifying the courses of study, raising the standard 
of instruction, securing lecture courses, additional endowments, libraries, 
apparatus, etc., there can be no doubt. — ^J. J. Mills in (7. Worker, 
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EDITORIAL. 

The idea that education should be " guarded " was probably the first 
idea that Friends had with reference to it. And they have adhered to 
this idea with more or less pertinacity through all the changes of sys* 
tems and institutions. It simply means that boys and girls of school 
age are incompetent to be the absolute masters of their actions, to resist 
all temptations, and to form correct opinions on the various subjects on 
which it is important they should have correct opinions. Hence they 
are subjected to restriction sufficient to separate them from the tempta- 
tions to immorality, influenced to a love of virtue and righteousness, 
and contrary influences are removed from them. 

That there is abundant justification of the existence of these ** guards " 
the inner history of many of our large colleges, where they do not exist, 
will show. Their officers are to some extent alive to the fact, and have 
seen in the demoralization of many young men committed to their care 
conclusive arguments, that moral restrictions and moral culture cannot 
be wholly self-acting. The attempt to put a check on the jielf-rule of the 
students, the friction of counter influences, is producing the troubles at 
Princeton and elsewhere of which the daily papers contain accounts bo 
frequently. 

The tide must turn. The colleges, while they admit boys as students, 
cannot free them from the restrictions which boys need. They must 
either advance their conditions of admission or tighten up their disci- 
15 229 
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pline. Some of the larger ones will probably do the first and be univer- 
aities in deed as in name, and the rest will do the other thing and fit for 
the universities ; and the moral and intellectual state of affairs will be 
more wholesome in all. 

There is also a possibility that in some schools the " guards/' or the 
manner of their application, may be such as to take from the boy 
or girl a very healthy feeling of responsibility for his own acts. Where 
every act is regulated by authority and every expression of opinion not 
strictly orthodox in all details is proscribed, the idea may become preva- 
lent that the student has nothing to do but to put on a manner of living 
and thinking cut out for him. This would be unfortunate. It answers 
well enough for school life, but some day in the world these questions 
will not stay down ; they come up to confront him again and again, and 
if he remain on good ground he must first unsettle himself and go to 
work at the foundations. 

There is such a thing as a *' guarded '' education which shall also be a 
developing education, not a dwarfing one. It consists in influencing 
stud^its to exercise self-control rather than in subjecting them to rule- 
control, and in arguing for good opinicHis rather than in dogmatically 
asserting them. Whatever rales are necessary must be made and 
strictly maintained, but the ideas as to what rules are necessary must be 
ever open to revision, and very much effort must be made to gavem 
individual students by developing their characters, rather than making 
regulations for them as a mass, and then spending time in detecting vio- 
lations. 



Young men and women, in casting around for a profession, sometimes 
nowadays look to teaching. The field inside the Society of Friends is 
better than it used to be as to pecuniary recompense, bat, when investi- 
gated, is only promising to a limited extent. Omitting the schools of a 
strictly primary character, private schools, and charitable schools for 
those not Friends^ there are about thirty-five Ft'iends' schools in the 
United States, employing nearly two hundred teachers. We know very 
little, except in a general way, of the recompense of teachers in these 
schools, but putting togeth^ our knowledge on the subject we estimate 
that there are about ten of these positions which yield their possessors in 
cash, or its equivalent, two thousand dollars, or over, each ; about forty 
whose perquisites range between one thousand and two thousand 
dollars each, and about a hundred and fifty of lees tkan one thousand 
dollars. The pay of teachers has greatly increased in the last ten years, 
and will probably do so in the future. 

If the young person is then just entering the profession the possibili- 
ties are something better than outlined above, not only on account of 
better pay in the future, but also on account of increased number of 
positions in the new schools now frequently opening. The chances 
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probably compare feivorably with those in the community outside of 
Friends. That they are not as good as those of a successful man in other 
professions is partly ofiset by their greater certainty. But we think that 
a teacher ought to be paid better than a lawyer, insomuch as his work is 
more important. 

It is a disadyantage of the teacher's position, which must be taken into 
account in this connection, that he is a salaried officer and liable to be 
discharged by a superior board. His independence is thereby sapped, 
and there is continual pressure upon him, imperceptible oftentimes, to 
conform his views to those of his employers. He is thus, to some extent, 
biased and prejudiced, which, however good it may be for a boy, is un- 
healthy for a man. 

After fifteen or twenty years' work even an ordinary lawyer may hope 
to build up a business of moderate dimensions, which he can own as 
securely as a farmer owns his land. But a teacher is liable to final dis- 
charge, no matter how long or how faithfully he may have served. 

On the other hand, a very good teacher becomes, if not indispensable, 
at least exceedingly valuable to an institution, and his tenure is pretty 
secure. 

Looking at the various young men of our acquaintance who have 
adopted teaching, and also at those of perhaps equal merits who have 
gone into other professions, we believe that, in a pecuniary way, the 
latter have, on the whole, succeeded the best. 

But there are other than pecuniary considerations to be taken into 
account in making the decision. 



Apropos of our recent discussion of the need of another pronoun, for 
which a contributor in this number chides us, we observe that one of our 
exchanges frankly gives precedence to the sex furnishing a majority of 
teachers, and always uses '' she " in doubtful cases. In another, we find 
a general lament that the world has gone wrong on the use of pronouns, 
that there is now no second person singular (the writer seems not to 
know of Friends' custom), that editorial " we " has usurped the place of 
" I," and that even the mental vision of writers is obscured thereby. 
We quote a few sentences as an illustration of the writer's treatment of 
the subject of misused pronouns : 

" If your editor begins by claiming for his private opinions a fictitious 
value, as the assumed opinions of tne multitude, he ends by clothing 
himself in the borrowed greatness of his words. Having become hope- 
lessly plural, he is unable to regard himself as singular. He, mentally, 
expresses wonder or admiration not by the time honored * Oh, my !' 
but its appropriate equivalent ' Oh, our I' He, in his heart, sighs to the 
tune of * I>ear tuj Let it once be put to the vote whether this ruth- 
less sacrifice of the pronoun ' I ' to a purposeless cause shall not cease, 
and we are confident that we shall speedily hear the ringing, universal 
verdict, 'Ayes (I's) have it.' " 

Nevertheless, our tastes are ofiended by the use of " I " in print, and 
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we are glad that correct usage allows us the priyilege of the plural 
number. 



"We learn that some surprise and dissatisfaction have been manifested 
by the citizens of Indianapolis upon the discovery of a rather singular 
bit of school ethics. It appears that for several years the children of 
that city have not been allowed to pursue United States history beyond 
the close of Buchanan's Administration. The reason urged by the School 
Board is the desire to avoid creating or fostering prejudices. Viewed at 
this distance, it clearly resembles a compromise between two political 
parties, the leaders of which still value the memory and aflSliations of 
twenty odd years ago, and have amically agreed to let the children remain 
ignorant rather than stir their feelings by teaching them of the great 
political and military struggle of 1860-5. Whatever the reason, it seems 
ill advised. It is easy to understand why thoughtful people hesitate to 
have the children study a history which is only the recital of the deeds 
of military heroes, told from the standpoint of entire approval of one 
and disapproval of the other side. But to cut out all consideration of 
the causes and consequences of the war, and the marvelous growth ex- 
perienced since, leaves the scholars with a very imperfect understanding 
of our country. If it is true, as asserted, that a false understanding of 
the real nature of the Federal Union was one of the far-reaching causes 
of the Civil War, it affords an illustration of the necessity of correct 
teaching. We can scarcely secure the end desired by omitting the con- 
sideration of the twenty-three years which have elapsed since the strug- 
gle began. The entire history of our country covers so short a period 
relatively, and changes take place with such rapidity, that the gap 
made by the omission in question must destroy much of the practical 
¥alue of the study. Bather let the end be secured by the use of a book 
and a system of teaching which will bring out the history of the growth 
of the people, dealing with political questions only as matters of state- 
ment, and avoiding wholly that partisan treatment which tends to per- 
petuate the feuds of former years. 



" Above all things, as a child he should have tumbled about in a 
library. All men are afraid of books who have not handled them from 
infancy." So says Ruskin, and expresses a truth too much overlooked. 
It is almost impossible to educate a man except in certain practical di- 
rections, who has not caught the spirit of literature in his early life. 
To be turned loose in a good library even if it be a very small one is a 
very valuable part of a good education. The child thus gets into habits 
of picking up odds and ends of information, and culling from a mass of 
matter the essential facts. He also learns to read current literature and 
to have a mind awake to things of present interest in the world of liter- 
ature, science, or history. 
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Contributed. 

MORAL CULTURE. 

Moral law is the basis of civilization and all successful human 
endeavor. 

" To the thinking observer," says Harris, " nothing can be more 
obvious than the fact that tlie whole fabric of society rests on the 
proper moral training of the youth." Sa^s another writer, " There 
is a ^reat law pervading the universe, which to ki^ow is wisdom, to 
love is piet^, and to obey is holiness. It is the perpetual revelations 
of the Divine will, the ceaseless manifestations of the Deity to man. 
By it the heavens revolve, declaring as thev pass the glory of God. 
By it all nature lives and moves m delightful harmony. It bids 
the busy bee provide her meat in the summer and the bird of pas- 
sage fly from the winter storm." 

That mankind may come into harmony with this law in its appli- 
cation to the individual, to society, aud to the State comprehencb, in 
most part, the end of moral culture in the schools. 

There are certain faculties or powers in each individual which 
tend to bring him into harmony with the Divine will, and hence 
upon their development depends his moral strength. 

To form a basis for reliable character six things are essentially 
important. 

First, To develop a clear and discriminating moral sense — an 
ability and tendency to draw the line between right and wrong with 
clearness and with aispatch. Upon this power rests ve^r largely the 
decision of character. With a highly cultivated sense of the right 
there is not so much a tendency to parley with the wrong, to yield 
to evil influences. 

Second, To cultivate a love for the truth and the right, and a 
desire to do what is right for right's sake. 

Third, To inspire a confidence in the tendencies and power of 
truth. It is natural for the youth to admire that which possesses 
the elements of strength and success. A realization of the power 
and outcomes of right principles creates a desire to seek results 
through obedience to the laws of truth. 

Fourlh, To inspire a confidence in humanity and develop a ten- 
dency to look for the good instead of the evil — " to recognize the 
good in all and to receive eood from all." The mind that feeds on 
the failings of others gets but little to nourish the hopes and pur- 
poses of a noble life. 

FifUi, To awaken a confidence in God as the author of all truth 
and of all law, and in Christ as the great teacher and redeemer, the 
source of energy and the repealer of truth. 

SizOi, To inculcate in the mind of youth pure motives and honest 
purposes whereby they may be continually led into the pursuit of 
noble ends. *' The soul that has no singleness of aim is distracted 
and loses its power." — Clark. Says Horace Mann : " When a 
teacher stimulates a child to the penormance of actions externally 
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right by appealing to motives intriosicallj wrong, he sells that child 
into bondage to wrong motives.*' 

8uc^ then may be regarded as the principal elements that con- 
stitute the end of moral training. 

The Means by which this end may be reached are various, de- 
pending upon the circumstances and the dispositions of the pupil. 

** To teach morals/' says Charles Brooks, " is first to impart moral 
ideas into children's minds by words, and then by exercise and exam- 
ple to make those moral ideas become active principles embodied 
in the life." 

The Principal Means to be Employed in moral culture are, 
in the main as follows : 

Fird. The Oeneral Bearing of the Teacher. 

Children are among our best observers. They are not long in 
discovering the motives and principles behind the teacher's actions. 
His habits, his temper, his impartiality, and his justice, together with 
the interest which he feels in the work of the school, are readily seen 
by the pupils and have a great influence in determining their dis- 
positions and motives. It has been aptly said by Niemeyer, " What 
children see constantly done by those whom they respect and love 
they soon come to think is what ought to be done. " The first work 
of a teacher," says Reynolds, " is to honor bv his own example the 
precepts which he recommends." He should be true to his pupils, 
true to himself, and true to the profession which he has chosen. 

'* 0*er wayward children wouldst thoa hold firm rule, 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces ? 
Love, hope, and patience — these muat be thy graces, 
And in thine own heart let them first keep school." 

Second, Moral Instruction. 

This may be either direct or indirect. There are many cases in 
which it is necessary to teach children directly what is right and 
what is wrong, but the most lasting impressions — ^those which be- 
come blended into the individual character — are mostly obtained 
hj indirect instruction — ^instruction in which the moral food is 
mixed with the intellectual. 

The means to be employed in this indirect instruction are, in most 
part, as follows : 

(a). Discusswns on Moral Questions by ike Teacher and the Pupils. 

These subjects may be selected by the teacher, and introduced at 
such times as may seem best. There should be great freedom in 
the discussions. The time, nature of the subject, and method of 
discussion must be left to the common sense and good judgment of 
the teacher. 

(6). Declamations, Recitations, and Composition Writing. 

Noble thoughts committed to memory and recited in well-selected 
declamations or gathered up and embodied in essays fumkh a 
wholesome food ibr the moral faculties. In these exercises the 
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papils not only strengthen themselves, but they help and encourage 
one another. A moral principle searched out and expressed by a 
pupil is often more readily received than if it had been presented 
directly by the teacher. It is difficult to measure the moral influ- 
ence that a well-arranged school exhibition may have on a commu- 
nity. The ennobling thoughts rehearsed by the children take root 
not only in their own minds, but also in the minds of the parents. 

(e). Teairbooks and LUeraiure • 

Every book, magazine, or newspaper read has its influence either 
for or against moral culture. ''Books, like teachers, must have 
morality in them or else they cannot impart it" 

(d). Stariei and Anecdoiee, selected from history and biography. 

" To hear about good men," says Bichter, ** is equivalent to living 
among them." 

The boy who reads. Dr. Livingstone's Travels in Africa^ Tke Bwf- 
hood Days of Franklinj or the Life of William Wilberforee in his 
efforts for human freedom will imbibe principles and motives of 
action that will ever tend to inspire and direct him in a more noble 
life. 

The girl who follows Elizabeth Fry through her prison work in 
England or Marv Lyon strugeling against great difficulties to obtain 
an ^ucation, and afterward inner successful labors at Mount Holyoke 
Seminary, will have a Qobler heart and a better appreciation of the 
opportunities and responsibilities of her sex. Moral lessons are the 
more lasting, as they are blended with the common stock of knowl- 
edge which the pupil acquires 

Students much prefer being instructed in knowledge to being 
lectured on morality. 

TTiird. The Exercise of the Moral Faculties. 

The secret of successful teaching is to excite and keep alive a 
spirit of wholesome activity among the pupils. As with die mental 
and physical powers, so it is with the moral faculties. They 
strengtheu by exercise but weaken by inaction. The tendency anol 
power to do right come by doing right 

The inclination to think nobly is obtained by dealing with noble 
thoughts. Dunning has well said, " Character is formed by training 
rather than by teaching. A teacher cannot lecture a child into 
good manners nor change habits of any kind by the longest speech. 
Habits are changed only by repetition of doing, and it is in these 
doings that training consists." John W. Woody. 

New Garden, N. C. 

There is no worthier or surer pledge of the intelligence and the 
purity of any community than their general purchase of books ; 
nor is there any one who does more to further the attainment and 
poiseanon of these qualities than a good bookseller. — ^Pbof. Dunn. 
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QmtrAuted. 

THE LITERATURE OP TEACHING.* 

It was years ago that I was for the moment startled by the 
words of a friendly ioterrogator — ^*'Thou that teachest another^ 
teachest not thou thyself ?" And I think we all of us feel we have 
no right to our positions except as teachers taught. The mind that 
forms and feeds other minds must be itself a living, growing power. 

But what do we teachers need to live and grow by ? Ah, we 
need very much, a great variety of agencies and circumstances, but 
it is my place to deal with only one force (if, for the present, you 
will allow me to assume it to be a force) {.e., the literature which has 
placed before us the observations and experience* of other teachers, 
or of those who, like Herbert Spencer, give us the benefit of a glance 
at our profession from a point of view outside the circle. 

But there are teachers who question whether they can afford to 
spend time on this kind of literature, or who ignore it without ques- 
tioning. The acquisition of a knowledge of the subject-matter to 
be taught is in their eyes the preparation needed. No one doubts 
the importance of this latter knowledge. Cases are rare of those 
who know too much of what they attempt to teach others. Per- 
haps we hear of teachers who do, but it seems to me the real diffi- 
culty in these cases is that their own abundant knowledge is not 
subordinated and that talking takes the place of teacking. 

No doubt to you and to me it seems the opening to some trite 
remarks to speak of the importance in the educational field of a 
knowledge of mind and method, as well as matter, and I forbear to 
expand ; but I think that any one who views education as " the har- 
monious evolution of a human being," any teacher who allows hini- 
self to face patiently, steadily, courageously the great problems 
which meet him as he endeavors to tram heart, mind, and body to 
their full perfection, must feel that a mere knowledge of the sub- 
jects taught does not make him sufficient for his work — ^must feel 
that he can ill-afibrd to go on in his own way if there is a better — 
that he must not experiment on his charge, where re^'ults that are 
certain have already been determined. He becomes painfully con- 
scious, too, that very close around hira lie the limits of his own 
capabilities. He isbaffled by his own impotency. He fails in his in- 
spirations. 

The teacher who feels thus — the importance of his undertaking on 
the one hand and his own insufficiencv on the other — and every 
true teacher will feel thus — will not fail to consider whether he 
stands upon a groundwork of right principles, whether his methods 
are in accordance with those principles, what he can do to avoid the 
inevitable tendency to undue routine and to stagnation, what more 
extended outlook he can gain of the possibilities of his influence, 
and then I think we shall see upon his bookshelves and his table 
the books and papers of his profession. 

♦Read at Friends' Teachere* Association of Philadelphia, 2mo. 9th, 1884. 
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The literature of teaching divides itself into four classes : Works 
relating, first, to the history of education ; second, the science of 
education; third, the methods of education, and, fourth, a very 
important class of writings whose province it is to inspire, to keep 
up our faith, hope, and patience. Of course, many works belong to 
more than one class, as periodicals and biographies of successful 
teachers. 

In the history of education we find accounts of schools of various 
countries, and meet with many theorists and practical workers, rang- 
ing, in point of time, between Roger Ascham and Francis Parker. 
Among the latter which form interesting subjects of study are 
the Jesuits, with the good and bad features of their school, power- 
fully influential in bygone days ; Montaigne, who spoke as strongly 
as any modem for the cultivation of the understanding and against 
'' stuffing the memory ;" Ratke and his ten rules, now accepted for 
the most part ; Milton's extremely liberal curriculum, found in his 
Traelrate on Education; Comenius, the Moravian, whose Didac- 
tica Magna shows " the art of readily and solidly teaching all men 
all things" (why need we go further?); Locke, who favored home- 
tuition and wished to make school-work pleasant, anticipating the 
'* New Eklucation ;** Rousseau, whose Emile exerted so surpris- 
ing an effect on Europe, and which still has the power to astonish ; 
Pestalozzi, who is too well known to do more than name, and Jacotot, 
with his three paradoxes: "All human beings are equally 
capable of leamine^;" " Every one can teach that which he does 
not know himself, ' and " All is in all." But enough of these. 
An interesting article outlining the history of education is found in 
the Eiwyclopasdia Britannica, Donaldson has lectures, one on the 
History of Education in Prussia, and the other on Education in 
England. Henry Barnard, who started the American Journal of 
Education in 1856, and was afterward first Commissioner under the 
United States Oovernment, has published various volumes of 
English, French, and German educators, and I think American 
also. An interesting and satisfactory account of theories of peda- 
gogics and a discussion of their merits is found in Robert Herbert 
Quick's Educational Reformers, Kiddle and Schem's Cyclopcedia of 
Education gives short notices of the same, and is, altogether, a 
volume well worth having for consultation on school matters in 
general. 

The science of education has received most attention in Germany, 
and that within the past hundred years ; but now that professor- 
ships of didactics have been elsewhere established, we may hope to 
have the philosophy of education more popularly and satisfactorily 
treated than has hitherto been the case. Herbert Spencer, however, 
whatever may be thought of his other philosophy, certainly gives us 
an interesting and in many respects a valuable discussion of the 
philosophy of education. Joseph Payne's Lectures on the Science 
and Art of Teaching come highly recommended. In conducting 
my own work I have used the first few chapters of Johonnot's 
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Principles and Praetiee of Teaching perhaps more thftn any 
other authority, but have been obligea to refer to a variety of 
sources to obtain the information needed. 

" But," to quote from the Encyclopcsdia Britanniea, " the science 
of education is still far in advance of the art. Schoolmasters are 
still spending their best energies in teaching subjects which have 
been universally condemned for the last two hundred years. We 
must pursue the patient methods of induction, by which other 
sciences have reached their stature of maturity ; we must discover 
some means of registering and tabulating results ; we must place 
education in its proper position amone the sciences of observation. 
A philosopher wno should succeed in doing this would be venerated 
by future ages as the creator of the art of teaching.*' 

Our own country in establishing the Bureau of Education has 
done much to make the above result attainable, and the fine library 
at Washington, under the charge of Commissioner Eaton, would 
probably suggest many volumes for our reading. 

Books coming in the third and fourth divisions, or in several, are 
more numerous than those of a purely scientific character, and are 
better known. Some are excellent. The well-thumbed pages of 
Dr. Brooks' Normal Methods of Teaching show the service it has 
been, because of the clear statements of various methods and the 
satisfactory reasons given for the choice of one. David Page's 
popular book, TJieory and Practice of Teaching, has not yet lost its 
place. Only a day or two ago I received a letter from a teacher in a 
distant neighborhood speaking of the pleasure with which it had been 
perused. Colonel Parker's Notes of Talks on Teaching has made 
so favorable an impression that we await his Methods of Teaching 
with interest. Perhaps I over-estimate Fitch's works, but I fail to 
find in the statements of any other educational writer a juster com- 
prehension of the difficulties and needs of both teacher and pupil, 
or more common sense put into a neater, clearer style. His larger 
work. Lectures on Teaching, perhaps does not always descend to the 
details some would desire, but I am sure it is calculated to put a 
better spirit within us. Two of Fitch's little pamphlets. The Art of 
Questioning and The Art of Securing Attention, I think no teacher, 
unless he be a veteran, can afford to do without. They belong to 
the School-room Classic Series, and are published by C. W. Bar- 
deen, Syracuse, N. Y., fideen cents each. Of the same series are 
Bishop Huntingdon's Unconscious Tuition, good as an inspiration, 
and Dr. Richardson's Learning and HeaUh. The firm referred to 
also publishes Hughes' Mistakes in Teaching, which serves very well 
as a catechism by which to examine ourselves and our work. There 
is a little volume, published a few years ago, called Aid to Family 
Ooyemmenty or From the Oradle to the SSwol, by Bertha Meyer, 
which is said to be "the most widely known and popular treatise on 
this subject that has appeared in Germany during the past genera- 
tion." it is translated by M. L. Holbrook, M. D. In it appear 
the theories of Bichter and Froebel popularized. 
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Bat I have gone thus far without namine Wickenham's School 
Economy, whose wide circulation attests its fitness for the purpose 
intended. Kellogg has a smaller but good work on school manage- 
ment, app^Hog under the heading of the New Education, An 
English writer, under the head of '' B. H.," has some true and pleas- 
antly written thoughts in Stray Papers on Education — ^good to pick 
up at odd moments. Horace Mann's Reports, espedallj those for 
1843, are interesting. 

Biographies of such teachers as Francis Wayland, David Page, 
and Maiy Lyon ftirnish stimulus. I do not know that better teach- 
ers' reading can anywhere be found than the life of Dr. Arnold. 

The literature of teaching which appears in the fonn of periodi- 
cals is so extensive it is difficult to make a selection. If what is 
wanted is a paper that deals with principles and theories, but some- 
times contains also well-written practical articles, Education will 
probably suit. Among the journals treating of every-day school 
matter and supplying educational news are The JNew England 
Journal of Education (Boston), Teachers* Institute (New York), and 
JPraetieal Teacher (Chicago). The Pennsylvania School Journal 
appears to be the best State educational paper published in this 
country. The merits of The Student are too well known to need 
a statement of them at this time and place. To those desiring to 
pursue the subject farther, I would say that the bibliography of 
p^ftgogics is far from being exhausted by this paper. 

Ann Sharpless. 



It has long been my opinion that we are all educated, whether 
children, men, or women, far more from personal influence than by 
books and the apparatus of the schools. If I could be taken back 
into boyhood to-day, and had' all the libraries and apparatus of a 
university, with ordinary routine professors, offered me on the one 
hand, and on the other a great, luminous, rich-souled man, such as 
Dr. Hopkins was twenty years ago, in a tent in the woods alone, I 
should say, " Give me Dr. Hopkins for my college course, rather than 
any university with only routine professors." The privilege of sit- 
ting down before a great, clear-headed, lar^e-hearted man, and 
breathing the atmosphere of his life, and bem^ drawn up to him, 
and lifted up by him, and learning his method of thiokiDg and 
living, is in itself an enormous educating power. — Garfield. 



Consider what you have in the smallest chosen library. A 
company of the wisest and wittiest men that could be picked out of 
all civil countries, in a thousand years, have set in best order the 
results of their learning and wisdom. The men themselves were 
hid and inaccessible, solitary, impatient of interruptions, fenced by 
etiquette ; but the ' thought which they did not uncover to their 
bosom friend is here written out in transparent words to us, the 
stranger of another age. — Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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DURING STUDY HOUR. 

HOW TO KEEP THE LITTLE ONES EMPLOYED. 

In every school in which there are little ones — whether few or 
many — the question of how to employ busy hands and bright eyes 
during the study hour is an important one. A request reaches the 
Primary Department for some suggestions under this head. The 
following plans have been successful in the writer's experience : 

First, then, the indispensable slate and pencil. Children six 
years of age are perfectly capable of copying the curves which make 
up so large a part of the script letters,, if the teacher will place each 
on the board plainly. The cnild makes the curves more easily than 
he does the straight lines, mainly because defects are not so conspicu- 
ous iu the former as in the latter ; but he may soon try both. Two 
essentials to success in this exercise need to be noticed — namely, that 
the pencils be sharp, and that the work be examined and com- 
mended or corrected by the teacher. If these two conditions be 
complied with, and if the exercise be not continued for too long a 
time without a change, pupils will return to it with zest each day. 
It is better to do this work than to print. There are two good 
reasons for this. First, it is good preparation for penmanship, and, 
second, it does not cramp the hand, as does the printing. If it is 
desired to rule the slate for this exercise, take a 404 Giilott*s steel 
pen, breakout the points, turn it upon its back, hold it at an angle of 
rorty-fi ve degrees, and draw it acro^ the slate beside a ruler. The lines 
can be made light or heavy, according as desired. If done precisely 
as indicated above, the space between the lines is exactly the proper 
height for small letters. From this writing exercise it is easy to 
pass to simple drawing exercise of squares, oblongs, triangles, circles, 
etc., which the teacher places on the board to be copied. The 
teacher need not insist on great accuracy, but rather secure facility. 
Besides these exercises in copying, let the children invent drawings, 
if only it be done quietly. Even if a pupil should produce a coun- 
terfeit presentment of the teacher, recognize and encourage the 
talent 

As pupils grow older, the exercises in copying arithmetical tables 
and supplying the answers, of writing spelling lessons from book or 
board, writing^ the names of all the things visible in a picture, 
etc., etc., furnish profitable and iilteresting work for all. 

Next, shoe-pegs. These can be obtained by the quart from the 
nearest shoemaker, at a cost of from five to ten cents per quart 
Their uses in the primary school are various. Draw stars or oUier 
pointed figures on the board, and show pupils how to imitate on 
desk by using one shoe-peg for each line. Magnified views of snow- 
flakes give beautiful patterns, and the teacher can easily invent many 
others. Make squares by using one peg for each side ; larger ones 
by using two placed end to end for each side. Rhombs are made 
by a different arrangement of equal sizes. Make oblongs by using 
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two for each side and one for each end. Pentagons, hexagons, etc., 
etc., are soon learned. Many of the letters, capital and small, can 
be easily constructed. As soon as the children can interpret the 
arithemetical tables, they can make addition tables, subtraction 
tables, multiplication tables, and division tables, with the pegs. Two 
pegs crossed at right angles serve as the sign of addition ; crossed 
obliquely, that of multiplication ; two side by side in horizontal 
position, serve for the sign of equality ; a single one, that of sub- 
traction ; while one, with a grain of wheat on each side, typifies 
division. 

A slight variation, giving the interest that with children always 
attaches to variety, is to repeat all tbe above exercises with tooth- 
picks instead of shoe-pegs. Tooth-picks suitable can be bought at 
any drug store, in five-cent boxes — each box containing twenty-five 
hundred or more. In like manner some of the drawings are beau- 
tifully represented on the desk by using cigar-lighters instead of 
picks or pegs. The lighters can be purcha^ at drug stores, in 
packages of five hundred, at five cents per box. 

Children just learning to read and spell can profitably and pleas- 
antly spend one or two of the study hours of the day with the alpnabet 
cards. The Indianapolis Sentinel Company prints the alphabet on 
strips of colored card-board, each strip containing one alphabet. The 
teacher takes the scissors and clips the card-board into squares of 
equal size, each containing one letter. The cards can be purchased 
at the rate of forty cents per hundred alphabets. Each child's box 
should have several alphabets in it, sa that any desired letter may 
be easily found. The words of the spelling lesson and the new words 
of the reading lesson may be printed (or written, when children can 
interpret script) on the board, and the pupils required to reproduce 
them on their desks. With those a little older, each may be shown 
a picture and required to spell out on his desk without help the 
name of each object to be seen in the picture. Still later they may 
spell out a story made up of incidents suggested by the picture. 

Some of the cards have one side without letters. By using that 
side up these cards become serviceable in working out designs of 
various kinds suggested by the teacher. Here the snow-flake forms 
are again serviceable as patterns. The cards should be well mingled 
as to colors, so that corresponding parts of the same figure may bo 
made of the same colors. Place the cards side by side, or corner to 
comer, so as to give graceful and symmetrical forms, and the chil- 
dren will scarcely tire of copying; and after some practice they will 
begin to invent for themselves. 

Always keep an open place on the lower part of one of the black- 
boards, and grant as a special privilege to pupils who have quietly 
and honestly finished the work of the study hour the right to mark or 
draw on this board. If colored crayons be kept, the interest is 
heightened. In like manner keep a book or magazine of short, 
interesting stories on your desk for the pupil who honestly earns 
the privilege of reading in it for the remainder of the study hour. 
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From fifty cents to one dollar thus spent for materials enables the 
teacher to give happy, profitable employment to what might other- 
wise be dull and tiresome moments. 

.Thus will mnch of the temptation to disorder be removed. — In- 
diana Journal. 



FRIENDS' SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND. 

English Friends are thorough educationalists. They are not 
only to be found everywhere on the National "School Boards," and 
on the managing committees of the subscription schools of our 
cities and villages, but, in proportion to their membership, they are 
far ahead of other denominations in the number and quality of their 
private venture schools. In the columns of the Friend this month, 
there are more than two doaeen such boarding establishments (I do 
not reckon the numerous day schools) advertised — all or n«irly all 
of which are of a high class, preparing scholars for University 
examinations, and many having, in the case of boys' schools, at any 
rate, principals who have taken academic degrees. 

But besides these there are the public boardiuMchools of the 
Society, of which there are eight in F^ngland and rour in Ireland. 
These schools educate about eleven hundred children every year. 
All, except two of the Irish ones, teach both boys and girls — ^the 
boys boarding and learning in one wing, and the girls in the other, 
with the superintendent's apartments, committee rooms, kitchens, 
and other omces in the centre. All of them have good playgrounds 
and large gardens, and some have farms attached, which supply the 
school with milk, vegetable?, and fruit. 

All these schools are endowed — some very largely. Ackworth 
(which is the oldest of all) and Saffron Waldon have each of them 
invested properties exceeding forty thousand pounds, which equals, 
I suppose, two hundred thousand dollars of your money. 

The average annual cost of teaching and maintaining each child 
is about thirty-one pounds (one hundred and fifty-five dollars), of 
which eight pounds (forty dollars) is paid by annual subscriptions 
and the endowments. 

In the different schools the rates of payment diflTer, partly through 
the diversities in their wealth, partly because of the social class they 
were establiehed for, and partly throueh the greater or less numbers 
living at any one period on the funds. By no means are all the 
scholars educated at or below cost price — only those come in at the 
lowest rate whose parents are considered by local overseers and the 
school committees to be too poor to pay more. The system is prac- 
tically "co-operative," not " socialist "—" leveling up," and not 
•* leveling down." The sons and daughters of the wealthy are paid 
for kt a rate that leaves a profit to the school. 

The methods of instruction are adapted to modem theories and 
national requirements, and are very much better than they were a 
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geDeration ago. The frequent examinations and placingsr in class 
order are more accurately performed than of yore, inasmuch as the 
tests are now mostly written answers to sets of questions given to all 
of one class, and are no longer exclusively oral, and in reply to 
questions that varied with each pupil. There are also annual 
examinations by learned men appointed by the Universities of 
Oxford or Cambridge, or by the College of Preceptors, and there 
are occasional inspectiond of premises and of sanitary and other 
arrangements by experts in these things. 

The system of teaching adopted in most of these schools is the 
old-fashioned one of dividing the schools into classes — say three or 
ten in either wing, according to the size of the school, with a separ- 
ate teacher to each class, who has to teach anything and everything, 
however little he may be qualified in some branches. But in at 
least two of the schools, though the classes are retained with a 
teacher to each, who is, in a general sense, responsible for its success, 
and peculiarly so for its good order and moral tone, yet each teacher 
is made into a professor of those subjects he best understands, and 
moves from class to class, instructing each in turn in his own spe- 
ciality. As a parent whose sons have been under both systems, I 
decidedly prefer the latter. 

Under tnis system Sidcot has just passed at the examination by 
the College of Irreceptors, forty-seven candidates out of fifty which 
it presented — a very high proportion when we find that, taking the 
kingdom at large, out of seven thousand seven hundred and thirty- 
eight candidates presented in the same divisions, three thousand 
three hundred and seventy-four (or very nearly half of the whole 
nnmber) were "plucked " — and not only did Sidcot come out with 
this large proportion of passes, but one of its pupils came out first 
in the whole county. 

This notice of our school foundations would not be complete with- 
out my niimiu^ the Flounder's College for training young men 
teachers, which is doing a good work at a moderate cost to the stu- 
dente. It is not a lar^ institution, but looking at the increasing 
demand for highly trained instructors of our youth, has probably 
an important future before it. There is also an association for the 
training of female teachers, which is fulfilling an important duty in 
an unostentatious manner. 

Scholarships at the Universities may be competed for at some of 
our public boarding-schools, owing to the generous gifts of a few 
wealthy Friends. 

In connection with several of the larger establishments there are 
" Old Scholars' " Societies, meeting annually at the " General Meet- 
ings," in a social way, to chat of past days, and to subscribe funds 
for aiding: " Alma Mater " with regard to out-of-school studies, 
handicraft occupations, and such sports and pastimes as cricket 
and foot-ball. In some instances the salary of an extra science or 
drawing master has thus been provided. 

The governing bodies of these schools are committees of men and 
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women annually elected at the '' Greneral Meeting " of Friends and 
subscribers. 

The children who go to them are admitted at about ten years of 
age, and many remain till fifteen or sixteen — seldom longer. At 
last Yearly Meeting it was stated that six hundred and thirty-three 
then at school were birthright members ; one hundred and sixty-five 
were children of attenders of meetings, not in membership, and two 
hundred and sixty-seven had no connection with the Society. The 
last-named class are paid for at more than cost price, as the endow- 
ments are for Friends* children only. 

The curriculum at these schools includes, of course, reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, and provides a good grounding in general knowl- 
edge. The higher classics and mathematics are not taught to any 
great extent— -Friends taking a practical and common-sense view of 
these matters. A list of the subjects in which the Sidcot scholars 
already alluded to passed successfully will show the requirements of 
the schools and their inspectors, viz.: * Scripture History, * English 
Language, * English History, * Geography, * Arithmetic, * Algebra, 
* Geometry, * Latin, French, Physiology, Chemistry and Drawing, 
both free-hand and model. Those marked with an asterisk are 
obligatory. Attention is paid in the examinations to neat writing 
and correct spelling. — English Letter in Christian Worker. 

John Gbeenleaf Whittier, — What great love has silently 
grown up all over the country for the man who has used his gift of 
song so nobly, so faithfully, and so marvelously ! It has answered 
every need. It has been a sharp and swift sword of justice to smite 
persistent wrong-doers, a cry of warning, a trumpetrcall to battle, a 
bugle-note to victory. It has given faith to the doubting, courage 
to the timid, hope to the despairing, comfort to the sorrowful, balm 
to the wounded. It has kept young hearts pure, and ^Ued them 
with ardor and with gladness. — Boston Advertiser. 

True poet of the American people Whittier must ever be 
acknowledged. His voice rings forth clear and pure and strong, 
giving glad utterance to the poet's broad faith in humanity, to his 
deep love for all human beings, and boundless faith in a glorious 
iuture. Whittier's verse is as clear and sharply defined as a rock- 
crystal, and as melodious as a shepherd's horn heard among the 
mountains ; and into this body, strong and sweet, flows spontaneously 
the hopeful, loving, potent spirit of his verse. — N. Y. Evening PosL 

They who love their country will thank him for the verses, some- 
times pathetic, sometimes stirring, which helped to redeem that 
country from a great sin and shame ; they who rejoice in natural 
beauty will thank him that he has delightfully opened their eyes to 
the varied charms of the rough New England landscape, by high- 
way, river, mouutain, and sea-shore ; they who love God will thank 
him from their hearts for the tenderness and simple trust which he 
has sung of the infinite goodness. — Chakles W. Eliot, President 
of Harvard University, 
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^ Ooniiihuted. 

HAEMONIC PROGRtSSIOK 

In some arithmetics a few lines are given to the explanation of 
reciprocals, accompanied bj the statement that the reciprocals of an 
arithmetical progression constitute a harmonic profession. Few, 
except those who devote themselves to a thorough scientific studv of 
music, ever get any further knowledge of a subject which is full of 
interest, and which is likely to become of great importance in the 
future annals of scientific research. 

In a late pamphlet on *' Electrical Units of Measurements," Sir 
William Thomson enlarges upon the want of a unit of conductivity, 
to represent " the reciprocal of the sum of the reciprocals of the 
resistances." He says : '' It is the conductivity that yon want to 
measure, but the idea is too puzzling ; and yet, for some cases the 
conductivity system is immensely superior in accuracy and conven- 
ience to that by adding resistances in series." 

Electricity is the form of force which is now, for many practical 
reasons, commanding general attention ; but its need oi a more 
satisfactory and systematic study of reciprocal and harmonic activ- 
ities is no greater than we can find in many other fields of physi- 
cal research. A full consideration of the subject would require a 
knowledge of mathematical principles which are somewhat intricate. 
There are some jfieicts, however, which are so simple and intelligible 
that teachers can easily learn them, and some of them may, per- 
haps, be presented in such a way as to awaken the interest of school 
children. 

We have all heard of the ** music of the spheres ;" how many of 
us understand the literal truth of the statement : 

"There's not the Bmallest orb, which thou behold'st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings"? 

The music of the spheres, as well as the music of the human voice 
or of stringed or brazen instruments, is due to elasticity, which 
makes successive vibrations follow regular laws, like the beats of 
pendulums, so as to produce rhythmical aad pleasing results. The 
most elastic form of matter, of whi9fa any definite conception 
has ever been framed, is the luminiferous aether, which is supposed 
to pervade all planetary and intersteller spaces, and which M^ewton 
suggested as the possible storehouse of gravitation. We may, 
therefore, look to it for the most stupendous manifestations of har- 
monic influence. 

We find, accordingly, that the resistance of the sun to the inter- 
stellar vibrations of light produces a series of twenty-seven musical 
nodes within the region in which solar attraction predominates over 
the attraction of the stars. Nine of the nodes are between Mercury 
and the sun ; nine are at points which account for the positions of 
the eight primary planets and the asteroidal belt ; and nine are 
between Neptune and the nearest of the fixed stars. The tendency 
of vibrations to drive matter to musical nodes may be shown by 
16 
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placing sand, water, or paper on vibrating plates or strings. The 
asteroidal belt represents a planetary node. These nodes ai:e all 
dependent upon the velocity of light, so that " when the morning 
stars sang together," their melody testified to the truth of the Mosaic 
record, that the first step toward organizing order out of chaos was 
the divine command, " Let there be light." 

In all pendulums, as well as in all other forms of vibration, the 
motion is governed by centres of oscillation, of which the centre of 
linear oscillation and the centre of rotary oscillation are the most 
important in regard to spheral music. The sun is the principal 
centre of attraction, and tne earth is the principal centre of cdfi - 
densation, in the solar system. The action and reaction of ethereal 
waves, between these two centres, have produced an amount of grav- 
itation at the earth's suriace which is sufficient to give a circular- 
orbital velocity of 4.9073 miles per second. The linear oscillation 
of the earth around the sun multiplies this energy by f , and the rotary 
SBtherial oscillation multiplies it by 4, so that the earth's velocity of 
revolution is |Xf X4.9073=18.4024 miles per second. There are 
31558149 seconds in a year ; therefore the sun's distance is 18.4024X 
31558149-^2^=92,428,300 miles. 

This is the shortest method which has ever been nubliahed for 
estimating the sun's distance. I believe that it is also the most 
accurate method, for Laplace showed that, wherever there are ten- 
dencies to simple numerical relations in planetary arrangements, all 
the forces of tne system combine to make those tendencies exact. 

The sun can be weighed by its musical rhythm with a correspond- 
ing facility. Orbital velocities vary inversely as the square of the 
distance from the centre of gravitv. Any two attracting masses 
bear the same ratio to each other as the distances at which they 
would communicate equal orbital velocities to particles which re- 
volve about the centre of gravity of the attracting bodies. Hence 
we have 92428300X(f Xf)' : 3962.8 : : 327994 : 1. In other words, 
the sun weighs 327994 times as much as the earth. 

The velocity of solar rotation, the density of the sun, the elasticity 
of its atmosphere, the masses of planets, and the gravitating energy 
at every point within the solar system, may all be represented by 
harmonic ratios which are quite as simple as the foregomg. 

Pliny Earle Chase. 



The Fathers and Mothers. — The contrast, however, between 
the care exhibited for the training of the young and the total want 
of provision for adult education is very t^triking. Never once in 
my travels through the mining villages of America did I see a read- 
ing-room or mechanics' institution. The miners seemed to take life 
very seriously. I saw no out-door games. The one resource always 
available is the saloon or drink-shop. There was evidently a great 
deal of drinking. But I am glad to say that I did not see much 
drunkenness ; and I saw no " schooling^* or gambling groups, such 
as too often disfigure the lanes and by-ways in Durham and North- 
umberland. — ^Thomas Burt, M. P. 
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Contribuied, 

REMARKS SUGGESTED BY ARTICLES IN THE LAST 
NUMBER OF THE STUDENT. 

Some readers of The Student, who look back thirty or forty 
years to pleasant days at school, think that the improvements 
needed now are in quite another direction from that proposed in the 
following sentence from L. L. Hobbs' article : " Teachers would 
be stimulated, as well as pupils, by knowing so much work had to be 
done in a given time." 

Children, even healthy ones, are subject to temporary illnesses, and 
then the extra work and worry needed to prepare them for the next 
written examination in a graded school often wearies them so much 
that the long vacation following fails to renew a zest for study. The 
strain on teachers is quite as great ; they watch and urge the lag- 
gards, and give extra hours to helping them, not because it is good 
for the true development of those particular pupils, but because if 
they fail to pass their examinations they will ne thrown back and 
discouraged. 

At colTege it is presumed that the prescribed studies are mthin the 
powers of a healtny and well-prepared student. Most add to them 
work voluntarily undertaken for literary societies ; or reading, accord- 
ing to iudividuaJ choice. In college, therefore, uniform requirements 
are comparatively easy. 

But in the years from ten to sixteen, more adaptation is needed. 
And whether or not it be from difference of taste mainly, it is 
certain that arithmetic. involves very unequal amounts of effort in 
different children. One can, by patient thought, solve difficult 
problems, but is slow at working with figures ; to him the long task 
of easy problems might involve confinement injurious to health ; 
another in the same family could make simple calculations rapidly, 
while the solution or even comprehension of intricate problems is 
almost impracticable. 

And what of the scholars to whom arithmetic is play and history 
and geography hard studies? Perhaps this is not so common now 
as in the good old days, when we could spend a day or so in honest 
effort over a difficult question without fear of a missed lesson, and go 
ahead exultingly when we came to an easy place. 

We highly approve the editorial suggestion that a combination of 
the old and new systems might be an improvement, and that it is 
better to let the more difficult parts of arithmetic be taken up, after 
other mathematics, near the close of a High School course. M. 

It is a sorrowful fact, that with all our boasted improvements in 
the methods of teaching, both teachers and pupils are more worn 
(physically) by their work now than was the case forty years ago. 
We see boys and girls — good students, with a fair degree of health 
and cheerful tempers — at the end of a three-months' vacation look- 
ing forward with dread to re-entering school, instead of feeling real 
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pleasure, as we did after half that time to rest, at the prospect of 
resuming our work. 

Let us not forget that our schools are made for the children and 
not our children for the schools. If the necesMies of a graded 
school are not good for the children, then let the system be modified 
80 as to be more adaptive. 

We hear of the wonderful amount of work accomplished in 
mathematics, for instance, by some boys and girls thirty or forty 
years ago. How was it done? What was left undone? They 
pursued as great a variety of studies at a given time then as now. 
Thei*e were some advanta£;es in the old method — or want of method, 
perhaps our modern teachers would style it. 

Apart from that derived from each pupil working as fast as he 
could, spending as long as was needful to master some difficult prob- 
lem (which now he canrwt do), tJien, hurrying over the easy work 
— there was another. All spare time in school was devoted to this 
kind of work. " But," 1 hear some say, " we have no spare time." 

I have noticed in visiting our graded schools tnat the time 
assigned to some recitations is unnecessarily long. The lesson for 
the day is gone through with, and sometime is left, which, while it 
is hot wast^, is perhaps spent in conversational instruction on topics 
which do not need the time as much as some other branches. Again, 
as soon as the recitation is finished, the pupils leave the teacher who 
has conducted it, and, perhaps, do not see him again until they re- 
turn to recite a lesson on the same subject the next day, having had 
no opportunity in the meantime to ask for help on any difficult 
question. 

Now we know, with arithmetic, that a child often comes to a place 
where, without a little help, he is at a stand — something is beyond 
his power to reasop out— but if it is explained to him he may then 
be able to go on with ease ; otherwise he can only work to no pur^ 
pose and thereby be discouraged. And, no wonder — when he kno?r8 
that the only reward of all his weary effort will be a bad grade. 

" Avoid imperfect work," is a very good motto. But was not the 
old system the better one for promoting this ? " Perhaps a com- 
bination of the two would be the best of all." R 



The vital feet in teaching, says Professor E. E. White, is the 
teacher. There are five elements in teaching. Control comes first 
from power, which is inborn ; then there is a perfect magnetism. 
The first element in teaching is good scholarship, competencnr, which 
begets confidence on the part of the pupil; second, skill; third, 
heart-power, love for the pupil, and a love for the work ; fourth, back- 
bone, wiU-power— a good article anywhere; it always tells in a 
school. Manage a spirited boy as you would a spirited horse ; keep 
a steady line and a stiU whip. Fifth, good eyes and good ears, soul- 
sight ; a blind teacher is a great disadvantage in the government of 
children.— Cfentro/ School JoumaL 
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Contributed. 

THE TRAINING OP THE BODY. 

Herbert Spencer says on thb subject : " To conform the regimen 
of the nursery and the school to the established truths of modem 
science — this is the desideratum. It is time that the benefits which 
our sheep and oxen have for years past derived from the investiga- 
tions of the laboratory should be participated in by our children. 
Without calling in question the great importance of horse-training 
and pig-feeding, we would sdggest that, as the rearing of well-^own 
men and women is also of some moment, the conclusions indicated 
by theory and indorsed by practice ought to be acted on in the last 
case as in the first, Probaoly not a few will be startled — perhaps 
ofifended — ^by this collocation of ideas. But it is a fact not to be dis- 
puted, and to which we had best reconcile ourselves, that man is 
subject to the same organic laws as inferior creatures. No anato- 
mist, no physiologist, no chemist, will for a moment hesitate to assert 
that the general principles which rule over the vital processes in 
animals equally rule over the vital processes in man. And a candid 
admission of this fact is not without its reward — ^namely, that the 
truths established by oYiservation and experiment on brutes become 
more or less available for human guidance." 

Again : *' Perhaps nothing will so much hasten the time when 
body and mind will both be adequately cared ibr as a diffusion of 
the belief that the preservation of health is a duty. Pew seem con- 
scious that there is such a thing as physical morality. Men's habitual 
words and acts imply the idea that they are at liberty to treat their 
bodies as they please. Disorders entailed by disobedience to nature's 
dictates they regard simply as grievances — not as the effects of a 
conduct more or less flagitious. Though the evil consequences in- 
flicted on their dependents and on future generations are ofteQ as 
great as those caused by crime, yet they do not think themselves in 
any degree criminal, it is true that in the case of drunkenness the 
viciousness of a purely bodily transgression is recognized ; but none 
appear to infer that if this bodily transgression is vicious, so, too, 
is every bodily transgression. The fact is, that all breaches of the 
laws or health are phydcal sins. When this is generally seen, then 
— and perhaps not till then — will the physical training of the young 
receive all the attention it deserves." 

The question of health development covers a number of points — 
diet, sleep, mental habits, moral habits, exercise. The immoralities, 
the intemperance, the bad reading of students, are doubtless as dan- 
gerous to physical well-being as they are destructive to all ennob- 
ling scholarship. But it is the one point of exercise which is the 
present subject. 

There is undoubtedly an increase of interest in athletic work, and 
a growth of ability to perform it, not only among students, but 
amon^ the general public. A man in New York lifts a one-hundred- 
and-eighty-pound dumb bell high in the air with one hand ; another 
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carries a ton weight; Sullivan knocks his antagonist into a jellj 
among admiring crowds ; base-ball games furnish gamblers an in- 
teresting interlude to elections and horse-races, and staid Philadel- 
phia votes a triumph to the latest winners for a victory gained by 
the marvelous skill of their pitcher ; foot-ball games are reported 
in all the papers with critical comments ; walking matches draw 
their thousands at fifty cents apiece; athletic associations — ^their 
name is legion. The influence of these will get into the schools and 
colleges, even if colleges do not help them along. But in fact, from 
the best-played cricket game down through the professional base- 
ballers to the disgraceful cock-fight which a few weeks aco occurred 
in the room of an undergraduate, college men have had their full, 
lai^e share. 

It is said that the great champions of athletic prowess are short- 
lived and unhealthy ; that they overdo their resources and lay the 
seeds of disease, which carry them off suddenly in what ou^ht to be 
their prime ; and the records of pugilists, oarsmen, and athletes of 
various kinds seem to show this, if this is so, it only shows the 
necessity for scientific direction and not for abandonment. No one 
will say that muscular work is unwholesojme ; and if it is so at 
present, the present methods are the abuse and not the proper use 
of a beneficent factor of human growth. 

A college life mieht be the most healthy of all lives. Study in 
itself is healthy. A recent writer truly says : " There unquestion- 
ably is such a thing as overwork of the bram ; but it is by no means 
so common a thing as is claimed or supposed — especially in a grown 
person ; with children the danger is more imminent. A little worry 
in connection with a small amount of work by one in mature years 
is far more likely to overtax the brain or to break down the worker 
than a ^reat deal of work without worry. And if a man taxes his 
brain with alcohol or tobacco, it is of no use for him to lay his brain 
troubles to any legitimate work of the brain, nor is it right for the 
friends of such a man, when he has broken down, to talk of his failure 
as occasioned by overwork of his brain. Moreover, there is a great 
deal les3 danger from hard and steady brain-work than from brain 
indolence or irom irregular work of the brain. All statistics go to 
show that the larger percentage of insane patients are from classes 
in the community doing least brain work, and that those whose 
brains are worked most steadily and severely live longest, as a class, 
in comparison with other classes. Men who are afraid of dying from 
overwork of their brains would commonly improve their prospects of 
a Ion? life if they would work their brains more and worry less about 
their brains." 

Study is a physical stimulant. A man or boy can study ever 
so hard without injury if he lives healthfully, if he sleeps eight 
hours a night, exercises rightly two hours a day, is temperate in 
eating and drinking, and avoids bad habits. Any of us under 
such conditions can give ten hours a day to hard study, and some- 
times more. The doctor of a prominent insurance company savs the 
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best kiitd of risks they take are those of college professors. He 
meant that men of studious lives without distracting cares, on a 
fixed salary vrhich was sure to come, and not worried about the dis- 
cipline, lived healthy lives. If this is so for professors, still more is 
it so for students. They are still more indifferent to money matters 
than the professors, because they have unlimited faith in their future 
ability to earn money. They have no especial responsibility for 
anything which need worry them, provided, as we are assuming, they 
study hard, and so do not fear examinations. Their change of dis- 
cipline is usually confined to themselves, and though this is^often a 
difiScult and imperfectly executed task, it does not always 'trouble 
them exceedingly. It is hard to pick out a life which mignt be more 
healthful, and if students do not ouild up for themselves a physique 
which will defy the attacks of business and professional cares, it is 
their own fault or their own misfortune. A. life carefully regulated 
will bear an amount of telling work, and be the better for it, which 
students generally deem inconceivable. Lawyers live longer than 
day laborers, and in general work which includes brain exertion is 
healthier than that which necessitates only brain acquiescence. 

There will always be given the most profound respect for the 
young men who come to school so fully impressed witn the worth 
and nobility of knowledge and culture that tney will leave no stone 
unturned to secure it. Hungering and thirsting for years at home, 
hardly daring to hope that such a career will ever be open to them, 
but believing that with its advantages any position in life is within 
their grasp, they plunee into their labor with superabundant zeal. 
They are the salt of Uie earth, and are the men who will be the 
guidine lights of the next generation. 

In their eagerness to secure what they thus ardently long for, they 
often forget one of the necessary factors of ultimate success, and while 
their mind grows their bodily organs fall into, it may be, unfelt disease 
and their muscles into weakness. The fault does not lie *in their 
mental exercise, that they can take as vigorously as they will, but 
in the fact that they take it under uuhealthful conditions. They 
may not impose on their animal parts for want of sleep, food, fresh 
air, and exercise. They may keep up their zeal and devotion to 
study, and they will find plenty of hours in the twenty-four in which 
they can achieve their beloved object. It is the few who have 
worked both wisely and well, or whose acquired health has carried 
them through, that succeed finally, and they are the great men of the 
world. If every one of these worthy aspirants could meet in his first 
week of study the knowledge of his physical wants, and be impressed 
with the need and the means of satisfying them, there would be fewer 
breakdowns and more men able to bear the heavy burdens of society. 

There are two means of acquiring the exercise necessary to health, 
by gymnasia and by games. The S)rmer are doubtless conducted in 
a more rational and successful manner than formerly. Dr. Sargent, 
of Harvard, leads the van in bringing them to their legitimate place 
in college-life. Perhaps his views as to their efficiency are extreme. 
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He bolds that any student can secure the most perfect physical de- 
velopment possible for him by their use, and the opportunities they 
afford for aaaptiug the exercise to the muscular and organic condi- 
tions of the young men render them all that is absolutely needful 
for health development. 

Gymnastics have their place in the case of those whose organic 
conditions or undeveloped muscles ought not to permit them to en- 
dure severe exertion, and this number is larger than we usually recog- 
nize — in the case of special athletes, whose games tend to develop 
them uusymmetrically, and in the case of all of us through the win- 
ter months when the weather cuts off^the chances out-of-doors, 

But that the gymnasium affords the best means for the best de- 
velopment of young men is a point in which all will not ame with 
Dr. Kargent. Again, quoting from Herbert Spencer : " Not only, 
however, are gymnastics inferior in respect of the qtiantUy of mus- 
cular exertion which they secure, they are still more inferior ^ in 
respect of quality. This comparative want of enjoyment to which 
we have just referred as a cause of early desistance from artificial 
exercises is also a cause of inferiority in the effects thev produce on 
the system. The common assumption that so long as the amount of 
bodily action is the same, it matters not whether it be pleasurable 
or otherwise, is a grave mistake." ♦ * * * 

Granting then, as we do, that formal exercises of the limbs are 
better than nothing, granting, further, that they may be used with 
advantage as supplementary aids, we yet contend that such formal 
exercises can never suppiv the place of the exercises prompted bv 
nature. For girls, as well as boys, the sportive activities to which 
the instincts impel are essential to bodily welfare. Whoever forbids 
them forbids the divinely appointed means of physical development. 

These considerations indicate how important it is for school 
officers to direct and oversee their students' ^mes. Recognizing 
the vast value of a good body, and how much it is made or marred 
by the quality of the exercise taken by the boy, it must follow as a 
necessarv sequence that games deserve quite as much attention and 
care as does the mental exercise furnished in the class-rooms. 

Wallacb. 



There is no formidable reason, after all, why the man or woman 
who works with the hands should not be externally as polite, have 
as pleasant a voice, speak as good English, make as good a boy, and 
be as considerate and careful about other people's convenience and 
comforts and feelings as those who work with their brains or live on 
their investments. It is a matter of youthful training simply, work- 
ing on the self-respect of which every civilized human being has at 
least the germ.— TA^ Nation, 

John G. Whittier says in a postal dated Danvers, First month 
19th, 1884, on the subject of reading : " History, biography, and 
travel are always safe. Fiction, of course, needs car©. Science 
should not be limited or withheld.— -Btoommdofe Academician. 
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Contr&mUd, 

NEEDED? 

I was surprised to read iu the last Student an article called 
" The need of a pronoun of common gender." I was still more sur- 
prised at the serious suggestion of a new form. Van Helmont may 
make a word {,**gas*''), but that is a matter of vocabulary, this of 
grammar. 

There is no need for a new pronoun. There is no obscurity in 
** If any one calls for me and I am out, tell him to call again." Or 
we can fall back on the' plural, "If callers come, etc." We under- 
stand the latter pronoun to be indefinite like its antecedent In a 
word, a rootless nower cannot be made to grow ; a form like this 
liney clutched out of the air, will never be, can never be, a vital 
part of language. Professor Whitney — a z^lous advocate of phonetic 
reforms — says, despite his symjMithy with progress and improvement 
in language, " No one can set himself deliberately at work to invent 
or improve language, or did so, at least, with any valuable and 
abiding result ; the work is all accomplished * * * by ever yield- 
ing to an impulse, and grasping a possibility trAic/i the already 
acquired treasure cf words and forms, and the habit of their tue, 
suggest and put within reaehJ' So its arose about the year 1600. 
We all know that its is not found in the English Bible— the solitary 
instance in Leviticus is a misprint. But Us is formed on the analog}' 
of other possessions, and we may be sure nobody made it or " sug- 
gested" it. 

What is our friend's objection to "his"? We suppose it is the 
same as the editorial objection on p. 200. Applying the Eeductio 
ad absurdam, we object to the use of " man ** in an indefinite 
sense, especially here in Massachusetts where the women out-number 
the men. We insist on— say — zon. Pope must hereafter declare, 
with gallantry and grammar alike unimpeachable, " The proper 
study of zankind is zan." In fine, I thought this matter had taken 
flight forever with that unfortunate possessive hiser proposed by 
some one for a similar and equally imaginary difficulty. 

I suggest to The Student to attack certain weaker spots than this. 
Can it not persuade our Government to be grammatical in its most 
widely read utterances, and not tell us " Only the address can be 
written on this side," or kindred blunders? 

Francis B. Guhhere. 



The very cheapness of literature is making even wise people for- 
get that if a book is worth keeping it is worth buying. — Kuskin. 



A YOUNO fellow of two or three and twenty has as good a right to 
spoil a magazineful of essays in learning how to write as an oculist 
like Wenzel had to spoil his hatful of eyes in learning how to oper- 
ate for ft cataract, or an elegant like Brummel to point to an armful 
of failures in the attempt to achieve a perfect tie.^BuBKiN. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 

Haverford'8 New Telescope and Dome.— Hayerford has just 
had made and mounted by Alvan Clark & Sons, of Cambridge, Mass., 
a new refracting telescope. The telescope consists of a steel tube 
painted, at one end of whicn is the object-glass, having a clear aperture of 
ten inches and a focal length of twelve feet three incnes. At the other 
end are various devices for viewing the images of the celestial objects 
formed at the focus of the ten-inch glass. It is so arranged as to admit 
of the attachment of positive and negative eye-pieces, micrometer, solar 
eye-piece, and spectroscope. From this eye end levers or ropes ^o to the 
clai 



clamps on the axes, and ropes to the clock work ; so that the observer, 
without changing position, and, indeed, while looking into the tele- 
scope, can clamp or loosen all the parts and start or stop the driving 
clock, thus making all the necessary adjustments to bring an object into 
the field of view or under a micrometer wire. 

In addition to the circles with fine divisions, verniers, and micro- 
scopes for reading hour angle and declination, there are coarsely divided 
circles, which can be read while the observer is at his seat, thus enabling 
him to find any faint object readily, or take its rough position. The 
driving clock can be put in or out of gear by simply pulling a string, 
and no stoppage of it is necessary if the telescope has to change its posi- 
tion. It will keep a star under a wire in the neld of view indefinitely^] 
exactly counterbalancing the rotation of the earth. The whole mechani- 
cal construction of the telescope is exceedingly excellent and convenient. 
At the date of writing Uie optical properties of the glass have not been 
sufficiently tested to speak certainly of them, but there is little doubt 
concerning their goodness* 

The telescope and machinery are attached to a triangular iron frame 
of which the upper side is inclined to the latitude of the place and the 
lower horizontal. This rests on a brick pier, capped by a piece of 
marble. The pier stands on a brick pillar five feet sauare at the base 
and four at the top, p;oing down about six feet below tne surface of the 
ground. The building is framed around this and does not touch it at 
any point. The lower story is twenty-two feet square and fourteen feet 
high, frame, and lined insiae. The telescope room is cylindrical, twenty 
feet in diameter in the clear. On an iron track on the top of this cylin- 
der the dome rests. There are wheels on the base of the dome running 
on the track. On the inside of the base is a toothed track ; into this 
works a wheel, which has motion communicated to it by a crank and an 
endless chain. The dome is made of light poplar rafters with tin out- 
side and canvas within. 

The shutter of the dome works horizontally on a pivot at the centre 
above and track around the base of the dome. To get a clear aperture 
to the zenith, it is necessary to revolve it through one hundred and 
eighty degrees, but ordinarily thirty degrees is sufficient. 

A helioscope, or polarizing eye-piece, for solar work, has been pro- 
c^red from Germany to attach to the telescope, and a spectroscope from 
Dublin. The cost of the whole, including building, has been about 
SIX thousand seven hundred dollars, which private subscriptions will pay. 
Friends interested m astronomical work are invited to visit the observa- 
tory at their convenience. I^ g. 

What can an Aniateurdo in Afltronomy?— In the sidereal 

heavens the objects are limitless. A few of each class only will be given. 

Clusters of stars are often beautiful. Some worth looking at in amall 
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telescopes are : The Pleiades.. Double Cluster in Perseus, the Milky Way 
in Cygnus, Prsesepe in Cancer, Cluster in Canes Venatici, Clusters in 
Hercules. 

Amon^ Nebulse are : Nebula of Orion, Nebula of Andromeda, Crab 
Nebula m Taurus, Ring Nebula in Lyra, Dumb Bell Nebula in Vul- 
pecula. 

Among double and multiple stars worth looking at are : 
7 Cassiopeia, p Scorpii, 

Polaris, x Herculis, 

y AndromedsB, e Lyr», 

r Tauri, C Lyne, 

P Orionis, p Lyrse^ 

<f Orionis, /3 Cygni, 

a Orionis, 7 Delphini, 

d Orionis, 61 Cyeni, 

Castor, . /3 Cepnei. 

C Ursffi Midoris, 

The last named star will do for an example of a double star with the 
components differently colored. 

Among variable stars may be mentioned : 
«J Librae, /? Lyrse, 

r Cephei, k Auri^, 

P Persei, x Cy^ni, 

6 Cephei, o Ceti. 

L8. 



ExperimentB at Home. — Experiment 26. — To make and measure 
an image of the 9un, — Make ever so small a hole in a large sheet of thick 
paper and then hang the sheet as a curtain in a window on which the 
sun shines. If it should cover the window entirely, so much the better. 
Darken the other windows in the room. A bright spot will be seen near 
the hole in the paper — probably on the floor. This is an image of the 
sun, and the further it is from the hole, the larger it will be. Hold a 
sheet of paper in such position that the light will strike it perpendicu- 
larly and form a circular image. Move the sheet backward and forward 
and notice the varying size of the image. Catch the imi^e on a coin. 
When the distance of the coin from the hole is about one hundred and 
ten times the diameter of the coin, the image will just cover the coin. 
A half-dollar is three centimetres in diameter. Hold one in the beam of 
light 3.3 meters (about eleven feet) from the hole and it will just catch 
the ima^e. (The sun's distance is how many times its diameter ?) 

Ezpenment 27. — To trace a beam of light. If there is no dust in the 
room in which the above experiment was performed, make a little smoke, 
and notice that the path of the beam is absolutely straight. The forma- 
tion of images by apertures depends on the facts : Ist. That light travels 
through air of uniform density in straight lines, and, 2d. That the differ- 
ent waves interfere with one another very little as they cross in the aper- 
ture. 

Experiment 28. — To produce an image of any object. Move the paper cur- 
tain of Experiment 26 to a window which is in the shadow of the house 
when the sun shines. Make the room absolutely dark, except such light 
as comes through the hole in the paper. The outside illuminated land- 
scape should make a beautiful inverted image on the opposite wall of 
the room, or on a white sheet held up for the purpose. If the sun is 
shining so that the bright sides of objects (trees, fences, cattle, etc.) are 
toward the window and no image appears, the hole is not large enough. 
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Thrust a pen-holder through and look again. When the image appears 
nicely, send a delegation of boys without coats to play " par " oefore the 
window. 

Experiment 29. — Image by apertures of different shapes. Make a small, 
rouna hole in a large card and hold it l^etween a well-formed lamp-flame 
and a white wall, nearer to the flame than to the wall. An image of the 
flame will appear on the wall. Hold up another card with a square hole, 
of nearly the same area as the first. The image of the lamp-flame will 
be the same. C. O. B. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 
No. 40. — ^Has the average girl as much mathematical ability as the 
average boy? E, 8. 

No. 41.— T. K. Brown's article on "The Lower Mathematics" was 
interesting and satisfactory, so far as it went. I wish he would go into 
particulars more fully and tell us whether when a teacher assigns a lesson, 
under a new rule, the explanation should be given when the lesson is 
assigned or when it is recUed, E. 8. 

No. 42. — Has any President of the United States had to adjourn Con- 
gress? If so, when ? C. E. C. 

No. 43.— Why was the 4th of Third Month selected for inauguration 
day? C. R C. 

No. 44. — ^What persons engaged in the Eebellion have not yet been 
enfranchised? C. E. C. 



No. 45. — Can Jefferson Davis hold an office under the State ? 

C, E. C. 



No. 46. — ^How much specie was in the treasury of the Confederacy at 
the time of surrender and what was done with it ? C. E. C. 



No. 47. — What is the composition of white metal ? A. B. 

No. 48. — ^What are the number and names of the chemical elements 
discovered since the 63d ? A. B, 



No. 49. — ^Which contains the more moisture, unconfined warm or cold 
air? and why? W. B. K. 

No. 60. — Why is it that in some long and distant peals of thunder the 
loudest reverberations are heard at the end? 



No. 51. — ^What causes the accumulation of tiny bubbles which we see 
on the inside of a glass filled with water after it has been standing awhile? 

No. 52. — Please inform through The Stitdent whether every peer of 
the realm has a right to a seat in the House of Lords in the Britisn Parlia- 
ment. Is any member ever elected to it? What is a peer of the realm — 
merely the titled oldest son? Did the elevation of Tennyson to the 
peerage give him a right to a seat in the House of Lords? N. A. 

No. 53.— Has anything been discovered of the origin of the Negro 
and Mongolian races ? M. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

Queen Victoria's new book. More Leaves Jrom the Journal of a lAfe 
in the HighlancU, 186S-1883, is an entire disappointment to those who 
expected an inside view of English governmental affairs. Political mat- 
ters are excladed. 



77^ ffumane Educator, Vol. I, No. 1, comes to us from 200 Vine Street, 
Cincinnati. Oscar B. Todhunter is editor and the Society for the Pre- 
yention of Cruelty to Children and Animals is the publisher. Both con- 
tents and motive seems to us good, and we hope it will help on the cause. 

Reception Day, No, S, E, L. Kellogg & Co., New York, is one of a 
'series of little works g^vin^ dialo^es, declamations, etc., for use on 
public occasions in schools. We find some improper and vulvar remarks 
m it. The most of the exercises seem very well adapted to uie purpose. 

Dr. Henrt a. Mott, Jr., has written a valuable little book, 
entitled. The Air we Breathe, and Ventihxtion. which Wiley & Sons have 
ready. The author discusses eyery aspect or the subject in an interest- 
ing common-sense way, illustrating his text by a number of original 
illustrations. 



A Short Course in LUerature, bv E. J. Trimble, is a very judicious 
compilation by the author for school purposes of a Hand-book of Litera- 
ture, noticed already in these pages. The lareer work has been very 
fitvorably received and the compilation will be of use where a more 
complete course is too extensive. 

Riverside Literary Scries, 1, 2, 8, 4, Houghton, Mi£9in & Co., Boston, 
eive for fifteen cents each standard poems of Longfellow and Whitter 
for school use. They are neatly printed on good paper with explanatory 
notes, and mav be iust what some schools are looking for. Literature 
itself, rather than the history of it, should be the object of a teacher's 
work in that line. 

We have received from James W. Queen Sl Co., of Philadelphia, the 
opening numbers of The 3Iicroseo]^ical Bulletin. It is issued bi- 
monthly and devoted to the discussion of microscopy in its broadest 
sense. The subscription price is twenty-five cents per jear. Those who 
wish to catch the current discussion of new things in the line of its 
specialty will find this unpretending little sheet of material service to 
tnem. 

EnoEKE Schuyler's work, Peter the Great, wll> be published in 
two large volumes during the spring by Charles Scribner's Sons. In 
preparing the work for publication in book form, the author has largely 
rewritten and re-arran^ed his narrative, incorporating the latest and 
most authentic information which has come to light. An elaborate map 
of Europe in Peter the Great's time, prepared especially for the book, 
will also be given. 

My House : An Ideal, By Oliver B. Bunce. " It is not a costly house, 
nor is it yet a mean house," writes the author of this ideal domicile ; 
'' it is not a mansion, but something more than a cottage. It is a house 
that grew point by point, always kept within modest bounds, with a 
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view to what is practical as well as what is desirable/' and in this admir- 
able way of treating the subject the writer contrives to tell, in a pleasant 
and clever way, how simplicity, comfort, and elegance may go nand in 
hand. If the house, in its entirety, as he sketches it, may not in the 
hand of the readers become a reality, there are many details of the 
ideal which will be found of practical service, as all that he has written 
is interesting. [New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. In paper, 60 
cents ; in leather, $1.] 

If you have a taste for biography, read J. S. C. Abbott* s Ztt?e«, and 
you will find yourself ready to enjoy Trevelyan's Maoaulay, Irving's 
Columbus, Carlyle's Sterling, or Stanley's Arnold, If a narrative 
interests vou, do not attack the great histories, but begin with Vol- 
taire's Charles XII, Macaulay's historical essays, Green's Short Bis- 
tory of the English People ; it is only the trained reader who can face 
Grote or Bancroft without a cowi^rdly sinking of the heart If you find it 
easy to read about the habits, manners, and peculiarities of people, there 
are plenty of gossipy books that will lead yoa up to Boswell's Johnson 
and Liockhart's Scott In a word, begin reading by seLectiiig books that 
are easy for you to read. — Christian union. 

The late John Richard Green's posthumous book. The Qm- 
quest of England, has just been printed by the Macmillans. The 
pathetic story of the last days of the author's life, tke times in which 
the main portion of this history was written — while the shadow of death 
was upon nim — is told by Mrs. Green in an introduction. Such preface 
to the book serves at once to disarm any serious criticism. Indeed, 
what criticism can be found upon a work the last chapters of which 
were left unrevised at the writer's death, and the great part of the 
narrative composed while sufiering t^e pains of a fatal disease. When 
an account of neroism in literature shall be written, the author of The 
Making of England will be a prominent figure in the storv. One of 
the chief criticisms made upon Dr. Green's histories during his lifetime 
was that they were essentially popular, and that the style and power of 
the narrative attracted readers who really cared nothing for the history 
itself. If this be true. Conquest of England is not likely to meet the 
success attained by his earlier books, for it has not, to the same degree, 
those elements calculated to bring it into popularity. — Book Buyer, 

Dr. Guyot, Blair Professor of Physical Geography and Geology in 
theCollege of New Jersey, died on Feoruary 8th, at his home in Princeton, 
after a lingering illness of several months. He was one of the greatest 
Christian scientists this country has ever known. His steadfast belief in 
God and the Bible is a strong characteristic in his numerously written 
contributions to scientific literature, and the last work of his life was a 
book in which he aims to show that the Biblical account of the creation 
of the world is in harmony with the facts of science. He was the inti- 
mate friend of Agassiz, and their studies in natural science were largely 
carried on together. He rendered Agassiz substantial assistance in the 
developing of his glacial theory, and it was through him that Guyot was 
led to make his home in this country. Professor Guvot was born near 
Neufchatel, Switzerland. Upon his coming to America he took up his 
abode at Cambridge, and attracted almost immediate attention by a 
series of lectures delivered in Boston, afterward embodied in a book 
with the title, Earth and Man, which is still widely read, though pub- 
lished more than thirty years ago. In 1855 he became a profe^or at 
Princeton College.— -Booife Buyer, 
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ITEMS. 

— From Bureaa of Education come Recent School Law DecinoMy 
Education in Italy and Greece, and The Bulaftni Prize, The latter 
is a prize of nine hundred and sixty-five dollars for the best essay on 
"The necessity of the experimental method in arriving at the truth, and 
the relation of all the sciences beinff asumed, it is required to demonstrate 
in a first part how far the said metnod is to be used in every scientific 
argument, and in a second part to what extent each of the sciences has 
availed itself thereof during the time that has elapsed since the last com- 
petition for a prize (twenty years), and how they maj be brought to a 
more faithful and complete observance of the method itself." 

— ^The report of the Board of Managers of the Friends* Institute for 
Young Men of Philadelphia, states that the Association has so far ful- 
filled the objects of its formation, and supplied the need supposed to 
exist at its initiation, as to be no longer experimental, but firmly estab- 
lished in the position it was intended to occupy ; as a partial evidence 
of which, they would state that since its start, in the autumn of 1880, 
the rooms, open daily except on First davs, have been visited bv eleven 
thousand one hundred and nineteen (11,119) persons — four thousand 
two hundred and twenty (4,220), or an average of nearly fourteen (14) 
per day, beino; the record for the past ^ear. It is believed were the con- 
veniences and advantages to be found in our rooms more fully and widely 
known, a much larger circle of Friends would avail themselves of their 
use. A full assortment of the best periodicals, both home and foreign, 
is to be found on the tables of our reading-room, and a small library of 
books of reference, with conveniences for writing, is at the service of the 
members and frequenters of the rooms. 

— ^The annual report of the Friends' Free Library and Reading-room of 
Grermantown reports that there are now eleven thousand three hun- 
dred and ninety-six books in the Library of which six hundred and fifty- 
four were added during the past year. There are sixty periodicals 
taken. The Committee state: ''Ever since the Library was opened 
it has been the intention of those who have had the care of it 
to exclude works of fiction from the coUeciion, and to provide only 
such books as were morally unobjectionable. Inquiries are often 
made as to the results of this policy, and how a taste for solid 
reading is to be encouraged, especially amou^ the young readers. 
Some remarks of our Librarian, published in the 'Proceedings 
of the Sixth Oeneral Meeting of the American Library Association,' 
are so appropriate on this head that we quote them, slightly condensed : 
' The first idea we would advance is that little ones prefer true stories. 
Any one who has gathered a few children around him and undertaken 
to tell them stories, has soon been met, if the tale were marvelous, with 
the questions: "Is thattrue?" "Did it really happen?" Now, in selecting 
books for very youug children, if we were to bear this love of truth in 
mind, we would greatly more interest them in their first books and give 
a moral bent to their minds that might be a life-time blessing. We need 
not specify the works for these beginners. Their mothers ought to take 
hold of this idea of their love for truthful stories, select and read to 
them such works. As soon as the habit of reading to themselves is es- 
tablished, children will be found to be drawn to natural history and 
early to take practical interest in its first lessons. Hence the step is an 
easy one to juvenile works of biography, Charlotte Yonge's juvenile 
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histories, and kindred productions. With a well-selected library, chosen 
with the idea of truthful progress, we believe the love for fiction, which 
is so demoralizing to the youthful mind, may be kept in abeyance and 
the children grow up with a well-established appreciation of trained 
thought, ready early to take hold mentally of the truths of science, and 
in due time become men and women fitted for the duties of life; 
educated to appreciate what they encounter either in their studies or life 
experiences, and to act understandingly in life's emergencies. These 
are not mere untested generalities. Under our system of excluding the 
exciting literature, commonlv known as fiction, we have had these 
problems to meet, and have found our views entirely practical and tiie 
results satisfactory.'" 

— Our friends Moses C. Stevens and Bobert B. Warder, are now both 
Professors in Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, one of Mathemat- 
ics, the other as State Chemist and Professor of Chemistry. Through 
the kindness of the latter, we are informed as to the details of a 
National Edudational Exposition to be held at Madison, Wisconsin, on 
7 mo. 15-18, 1884, of which the President of the University, James H. 
Smart, is director. The exhibit will be organized into twelve depart* 
ments: — 

Main Exhibition — Including work of higher schools, both public and 
private. This part of the Exhibit will be grouped in Divisions by 
States. 

Department of Industrial Editcation — H. H. Belfield, Chicago, Illinois, 
Superintendent. — ^This department will include the products of all tech- 
nical schools and manual -training schools. Space will be afforded for 
showing processes, if exhibitors desire it. 

Art Department — William S. Perry, Worcester, Massachusetts, Super- 
intendent. — This department will include special exhibits of drawings, 
crayon work, water colors, and all forms of decorative art, to be exhibited 
by city schools and private schools. 

kindergarten Departmeni — ^W. N. Hailman, La Porte, Indiana, Super- 
intendent.— -This department will include all products of public and 
private Kindergartens. Opportunitv will be afforded to a limited 
number of those who may desire to illustrate methods of Kindergarten 
instruction. 

Exhibit Selected from the National Educational Museum — This depart- 
ment will include a most interesting exhibit of school products and 
appliances gathered from foreign countries, and now forming a part of 
the National Educational Museum at Washington, D. C. 

Exhibit of Pedagogic Literature — ^William E. Sheldon, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, Superintendent. — ^This exhibit will include bound pedagogic 
literature, and will exclude all current periodicals. 

Ward^s Museum of Mineralogy, Oeology, and Zdolo^y. 

Exhibit of School Architecture, Including Ventilating and Heatina Ap- 
paratus — This department will include all exhibits made by architects, 
builders of school houses, and inventors and makers of apparatus for 
heating and ventilating. 

Exhibit of School Journals and Other Current Educational Publications, 

Diriment of Apparatus and Supplies — ^This department will include 
chemical and phvsical apparatus, globes, charts, appliances for use in 
laboratories, etc., Doth for elementar;^ and higher schools. 

Department of School Books — ^William A. Mowry, Providence, Bhode 
Island, Superintendent. 

Department of School Utrniiure, 



REUBEN HAINES 

GIVBS SPBGIAL ATTENTION TO CABBFUL AND TRUSTWORTHY 

ANALYSIS OF DRINKING-WATER, 

To aaoertaln lU freedom from Sewagre Contamination. Pure Water is of prime necessi^ to 
Healtii* bat most weUs near €lwellln|p-1ioa«es are liable to be contaminated. 

TYPHOID FEVER 

IN RURAL AND SUBURBAN DISTRICTS IS GENERALLY CAUSED BY 

POLLUTED WATEB. 
49* Have your well-water examined. Bend for printed direotiona.'^Slk 

REUBEN HAINES, Analytical Chemist, 

No. 788 SANSOM STREET, Philadelphia. 

L. B. MCCLEES & CO., 

GENERAL SCHOOL FTJENISHERS. 

FROM 

THB PRIMARY SCHOOL TO THE COLLEGE. 

KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES of all kinds a specialty. 

SJBfD FOB CATALOGUE. 

1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ARTISTS' MATERIALS. 

Off and Water Color Painting Ifaterials; 
Larqe Variety of STUDIES FOR DRAWING AND PAINTING. 

And numerous other Articles for Decorating ; 

TAPESTBT COLOBS AND CANVAS f 

Xjlt33.egrxatp]3.«x«% SteKexa' mxA 3E33a.grxa.Tr«x«* Teela, 

smnrxuBS' ato ssAvaETsiair's s7?plix8. 
JAITENTZET & WEBER, formerly JANENTZEY & CO., 

112B CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADEtPHUL 



The block from X | and from 13th 

Chestnut to lOlin Street to Public 
Market Street, J ^^^-^^"^ Buildings. 



Wanamaker's 



Fashionable and O ^ ^rv ^fz^ and 

Staple OLUIC House Fur- 
Dry UOOdS ^^m^K^mmm^mmm nishlngS, 



The iii&eriG&& Eto M Mw ol School ani Colep Wook 

The following list of Standard Text-Books, selected from the above well-known 
Series, is commended to Teachers and School Officers as embodying fresh, practical, and 
thorough Manuals in the various branches of School and Coll^iate instruction : 

Swinten'a SpellMv. Swiaton** Readers. Sander's Spellers. Hew Graded 
Readers. f(heldon's Readers. Catkoart's Idterarj Reader. Sander's Unlen 
Readers. Webster's Diotionaries. Spenoerian Penmanship. Standard Supple- 
mentary Readers. Swlnton's Oeosraphies and Histories. Guyot's GeecrapUes* 
Fasqnelle's FrenoH Course. "Woodlmrjr's Germa n C ourse. Itebinson's Matke* 
matios. Kerl's Grammars. Well's Grammar. White's Industrial Drawiac« 
Well's Natural Philosophy. Cooley's Scienoe Books. €hray's Botanies. Dana's 
Geoloffieti. Townsend's Civil Gevemment. Bryant ft Stratton's Bookbeeplns, 
I«anquellier A Monsanto's Frenoh Course. £to., eto., eto. 

Correspond enee Is sollelt«d« and -vrlll roocl've prompt and careftel attention. 

Favorable rates for introdootlon and for copies for examination. Ca4aloin»** and 
Descriptive Clrenlars ftnee on application. 

lYISON, BLAKEMAX, TATLOB & CO., Publishers, 
TOa A«.cl. 700 USxroAdTTCTAT-y ^N". IT. 



DANIEL McLEOD. 



WM. T. COOPER. 



McLBOD & COOPER, Agents. 

82S Market Street, Philadelphia. 

BLANK BOOKS, STATIONERY, 

CAESS, FANC7 GOODS, etc., etc. 

Blank Books of anj size and style made to order. 

Agents for Whitall's Planispheres and Heliotellos. 
Astronomicftl Normal OImSi Tib dAjs, at 10 and 2 o'elodk. Free to Teaehen. 

SCHOOL SUPPUEa 



LEATHER GOODS. 




This Electro- Photograph is trom one fifteen and one 
half inches. When H. W. left Westtown B. S. he could 
calculate an almanac, but not name a star. If his Prof, 
knew he never told him. Twenty-one years' spare time 
improved brought him to the movable planisphere of the 
heavens at every minute. Can be set for any day. On 
iu face, read the star; should it be a planet, by an ac- 
companying rule smd the almanac teU what its name, or 
where will the moon be seen, and by what star, so fully 
explained most any child can easily use them. To Astro- 
nomy what a map is to geography, a directory to the sky, 
a key to unlock the mystery in tne starry heavens. No. 
I, small, 13 constellations, 440 chief surs, sent by mail on 
receipt of thir^ one-cent P. O. stamps ; No. a is fifteen 
and one half mches, constellations painted, $3; No. 3* 
eround black, star white, natural, jU ; both, a set, sent 
by mail on receipt of P. O. or ceittned check, $6 ; No. 
2 and 3, on glass for magic lantern, at |6 each, orset,|xa ; 
by Henry Whitall, No. 825 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Lost Bible leaf, ^.90. 
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ALFRED LOWRY&BRO 

Fine km d kism, 

Give Special Attention to tnU' 
of'town Orders, 

And insure careful packing as well as prompc 

delivery to all depots and express 

offices free of charge. 

WUl farward 8am,ple9 on AppiUmH^m, 

CORRE8PONDENOE SOLIOITED. 

GUARANTEE SATISFACTIOH, 

or goods returned at our expense. 

ITo. 524 Soutli Second Street^ 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Alfrio LowRY. Wm. C. Lowry. 




MICiOSCOPES, TELESOOPIS, 

FIELD GLASSES, 

THERMOMETERS, 
BAROMETERS, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS, 
DRAWING STATIONERY, 
SPECTACLES, EYE GLASSES, &c. 

Oatatoif**^ atfoUowBf sent on appUcaUon: 

Pait 1st — Mathematical Instruments 162 pagett 

" 2nd — Optical Instroments, 188 '< 

" 3rd — Magic Lanterns and Views, . . . . 150 ** 
." 4th— Physical Instnimente, 188 " 

JAMES W^. QUEEN & CO., 

024 CHESTNUT STBEET, Philadelphia. 

WHITALL, TATUM & CO., 

410 RACE STREET, Philadelphia, 
46 and 48 BARCLAY STEEET, New York. 

CHEMICAL GLASSW^ARE 

FOR 

LABORATORIES, COLLEGES, MUSEUMS, 

ASSAYING WORKS, INSTITUTES OF TECHNOLOGY, 

ACADEMIES, &c 

ALSO, 

DRUGGISTS' GLASSWARE, . 

HonKBopathie Yials, DrDggists' Sondriss, &e. 



WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 



Tlie My EdBcator. 




A Liirary in M 



In the quantity of xnaUer it eoo- 
tains, is belieTed to be the laigest 
▼olame published, being soiB- 
eient to make 75 12mo Tohimes 
that usually selllbr iLS&e 



It will answer thousands of ques- 
tions to the wide-awake child. It 
la an ever-present and rell< 
able School Master to the 
whole fSamlly.— & SL fferald. In Sheep, Russia, and Turkey Bindings . 

The LATEST EDITION ham 118,000 Words, Four P««os Co^red PUtes, 8000 

En griivl mf, (being 8000 more words and nearly three times the number of EngraTlngs found la 

any other American Dictionary.) It also contains a Blosr^pl^ottl IHc^Anauuej, giTing brief 

important facts oonoerning 0100 Noted Persona. 

PnbUahed liy G. A O. MKRHTAM A CO., Springfield, Mmi. 



rSTERBROOK'S 




FM8M£ 
BY ALL STATIONERS. 



^^^P^mi 



E8TERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 

Works, Camden, JT. J. 28 John St. . New York. 

TheProUlilea&iTmtliODpa&y 

OF PHILADELPHIA, 

Offloe, No. 4D9 CHESTNUT STREET. 

INCORPORATED THIRD io. 22, 1865. 

CMARTBK PBRPBTVAI.. 

aA?ITAL, - - - $1,000,000 

ABBIDTS, $12,838,472.26. 

Imsukbs Livbs, Grants Amturnas. Rbcbives Monbt 
ON Deposit, returnable on demand, for which interest is 
allowed, and are empowered by law to act as bxbcu- 
TORS, administrators, trustbss, guardians, as- 
siGNRBS, coMMrrrsss, rbcbivbrs, agbnts, etc, for the 
fiiithfiil performance of which their capitsu and surplus 
fund furnishes ample security. 

All trust Ftmns and invbstmbnts are kept sep- 
arate AND apart fh)m the asset* of the Company. 



The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully collec- 
ted and duly remitted. 

Samubl R. Shiplbt. President. 

Asa S. Wing, Vice-President and Actuary. 

T. WiSTAR Brown, Chairman Finance Committee. 

Joseph Ashbrook. Manager of Insurance Depan'nt. 

J. Roberts Foulkb, Trust Officer. 

DIRECTORS. 



Saml. R. Shipley, PhUad'a. 
T. WIstar Brown, 
Richard Cadbury, 
Henry Haines, " 

Joshua H. Morris, " 
Richard Wood, 
William Hacker, 



Asa S. Whig, PhUad'a, 



Israel Morris, PhUad'a. 
Chas. Hartshome, " 
Wm. Gummere, ** 

PhiUp C. Garrett, 
Frederic C4)Uins, 
Murray Shipley, Cinn., O. 
J. M. Albertson, Norrist. 



I SAMUEL F, BALDERSTON £ SOHS, 

PAPER HANGINGS. 

Wtadow Sbidn, Window AwaIbiIv 
902 Spring Garden Street; 

PHILADBLPHIA. 

Work done in Country at City Batee. 

Homi EDOCATiom mmm 

The Cheapeti for CA« Fsopte. Thm B^si fbr 
BehocU. The Most FiraeHeal for BuHmeM. 



Brooks's New Normal Irithmetics, 

ALGEBRA and GEOMETRY. 



No other American text-books contaun so much fron 
the practicad transactions of business men, fiunen and 
mechanics. They are used with the greatest success ia 
the best schools. Send for circulan and tenns before 
changii^. Sent post-paid Union Aridi's, set two booVs, 
8octs. Standard Normal Arith's, 4 books, |i.3o. Algebia 
or Geometry, 84 cts. 

MONTQOMERrS INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 

Industrial and Educational. Teaches letter, plant and 
map-drawing, designing, etc., and is best for coraaioa 
schools. Post-paid, Pnmary Nos. x to 8, a8 cts. ; Inter- 
mediate, 9 to xa, 7a cts. ; Teacher's Manual, full, $x.9ix, 

FEW8MITH*8 ENQLI8H GRAMMAR. 

Qear, simple, practical, and scholariy. Easy to tea^ 
and easy to study. 

PELTON*8 8PLENDID OUTLINE MAP8 
(reviseoJ 

Griffin's Natuxal PhUosophy. Do. 
ture Notes on Wesdake's How to Write 
Westlake's Com. School literature. Uoyd's literanue 
for Little Folks. Peterson's Familiar Science;. Lyte's 
Practical Book-keeping. Sheppard's Constitution U. S. 

SOWER, POTTS & CO.. Publishers 

MO lUrkat St., Fklted^ 




The IfTew American Dictionary only $1.00 

^ ^ ionininpt j.fHHk K\4.]t 1 1 1 ^«.i and lOO PAGES MORR 

chiia nii3 crtJirr buok tn ihe kind ever piibllshcd. 

Thia pan Ell I Krtil ^LojfAnt vniiim^ l:fl ii t.-iTwrj and Bncjclopedla of general 
knrPwLPdp, ftti wipi) JM t]^jc to*itt lilrtiM ». . In the world. Superbly bound ^ 
ci^iEhwiid gilt. NcM""L'^i*^t jifTAlr^ i>iiLji I I .evolnne. It contains ererTUMtal 
wnrnliti Ih4 Krv|:Eliibliini;ii»f:i<, w]thHi.i!- t meaning, derivation, Bpolllng and 
brunLiiiclnEt«irt, mnd k riwi aiM(»uiit I'lT sl . lutely neceaeary Information upon 
B^^lFiirv, WjihrilofTT, Bloip-diiUj. Aiiit-rU >'. Blstory, IneoWentland and Interest 
l«wft, ale., bcbnff K ]M>rri<t't Lllirnr,! of R«rereBoe* Webster's Dlc- 
^tluDsry CQtlM §9 m Hiwi iba Hvw Amcrh jtri Dictionary cosU only (l.OO. 

Rpad whut f liD Press S«ts t 



I A DTHC ATK ► * ' W tpr 1 ll t.^ Ltl L O] t^« t >J <i Hi' 

K^rrrctdil.cMoniiry «j:td lUjriuTTfjfrursrv; 

liweltwikrlli tlii^t^rLi'e / — C H BTJiiTT a Jf I 
ittunsr^ Lii I ho ILbmrj-- fnr rpTtfTL- ii r f . ni i 
cn.li bodlipsniMcl witli, antl^i^nrMnr'^ .. 

eU". . lh.liitii(:ii!iiitj|<j Ui an J man. ' 



"n price. flnUn or contents."— Th» 

i. r.**— TRIBUKK and KAKMKR. '' ▲ 
'"— LXSLIX ILL'D Nkws. " We baT6 
", Dictionary In oar office and regard 
I IV. *' Wltb tbe New American Dl«- 
Hher mocb more expenslre worka 
: < Is eonntry, history, boslneis, law, 

^^ 1 iriO AlUSIOAIf. 



Koip ttt«^ iirlff^ 51 .OQ pant imid| Two Copies for Sl.75> 

Extraordinary Clirer. g;b"5/?.Tr.r?^'.°iS 



■ ! ] I n I" rulJ' ll JJ L'^ f L.1 B 1 1 rPTn I U Ell lhi\ A ■ 

' rji Club <'l IS tt'i *li] ioml irf^i, n ^ 

' r Jt CI u ta "f i O w-3 Bvn'i rrc^.>, h Lm ! . 

I'l " Club "f 50 *♦' wSlUmdfrni', t>- _ „ _ 

s.o,., .L .j.iiiAf i,t <iij,H^ T.^r H, HAirL|ji<i rH|.-.v. You cAU easIlT secure one of these 
Kill . - Ji. ttdn* Hir iwchtfUui-iiii; junr ij^ianrtt time eTopuigs. Addresa, 

World UTg Co., 122 Nassau Street, New TorL 



;an WaterbnryStem Winding watch 
Id SliTer Banting Case Watch. 
8nild Gold Banting Case Watch. 
»' Solid Gold Banting Case Watch. 




J. L. SMITH, 
MAP PUBLISHER, 

Maps, Atlases, and Globes of every 

description. Spring Map Boilers, 

Map Cases. 

27 SOUTH SIXTH ST., rhiladelpMa. 

Send for Catalogae. 

AN 

IMPERIAL DICTIONARY. 

PUBLISHED BY 

TOie Oent'va.r3r O013Q.ps13a.3r. 
ENTIRELY NEW. PRICE, $13.00. 



BOUND VOLUMES OF 

''The Stiident" 
I, n. III, 

Containing a great quantity of valuable matter relating to the 
educational history and literature of Friends. 



ONE DOLLAR EACH. 



A^aOremm ••THE SXTJr>EIVX,'» 

Haverfbrd Colle|{>e, I^a* 



William Foulkx. W. C. Spragub, Notary PiMie. 
FOXTZjiKB ^c 8PRA.C3'X7B, 

Atto7^iej/8 at LaWf 

30 aiLFILLAN BLOCK, ST.PAUL, MIKK., 
'Will Practice in State and United States 

Courts. 

Money Flawed ttn Good Security or IwvtBted 

in H«al Estate, 

Refer by permission to editors of Student. 

BRYANT & STRATTON, 

BUSINESS COLLEGE. 

108 S. TENTH ST., PHILAD'A. . 

Careftil training in business branches, forms 
and customs. 

OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 

J. KENT WORTHINGTON, 

No. 1 STOCK EXCHANGE, 
GEORGE B. JOHNSON, 

J^tt^XTXt-Oy Art XjiAr-^TCTy 

No. 22 E. Market Street, 

West Chester, Pa. 

Will conduct suits and transact business In 
all the courts of 

GHEST6B. DELAWARE and PHILADELPHIA 
counties. Special attention given to collections, 
the settlement of estates, titles to real estate, 
conveyauciDg and patents. 



XAmA&E CERTIFICATES, 



WRITTEN BY 



DIFLOXAS, Etc., 



EDWIN THOBP, 

WJSSTTOWN, Pa. 



UU HSW SCAOOl alAI ersforconductiDgschoolsln 
good, quiet order. Each set contains 12 large ele- 
gant chrome excelsior cards, 50 large beautiful eold 
and tinted chrome merit cards, and 150 pretty cnro- 
mo credit cards; price per set 81.26, half set 65c, 
samples 4c. Chrome and floral school reward cards, 
small slses, No. 1, red and white roses, prices per 
dozen, 5e.; No. 2, birds, flowers, and mottoes, 6c.; 
No. 4, pinks and roses, 6c. ; No. 14, hands, baskets, 
and flowers, 10c. ; No. 18, ocean shells, 10c. ; No. 84, 
pinks, buds, and roses, 10c. ; No. 62. the four seasons, 
30c. ; No. 64, tumblers of flowers, 30c. ; No. 64, children, 
xlibbits, and flowers. 40c. ; No. 81, moss roses on gold 
card, 40c ; No. 68, diploma chrome cards, 87c. ; No. 
87, happy birthday, 82c. ; No. 50, birds and flowers, 
24c. ; NO. 11, bouquets of flowers, 24c. School reports 
on paper, 10c. ; on cardboard. 15c. School mottoes, 
size 9J4X7, per set of 10, 68c Your name neatly 
printedon 12 cream gold bevel-edge lap-comer 
visiting cards for 88c. ; on 12 chrome cards for 18c. 
Large set samples, 20c.; small set, 8c. Send for 
price-list. All post-paid by mail. Stamps taken. 
Phoenix Pub. Co., Warren. Pa. 

FRANKLIN PRINTING HOUSE, 

821 CHESTNUT STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 



All descriptions of Fine Book and Job Printing. 



EVANS & YARNALL 

2To. 252 S. Fxoaa.t Stxeet, fOnllflidau 

Reliable Head Light Oil 

and Beady Mixed Paihtb, 

AT LOWEST MABKET RATE& 
4^0IROULAR8 MAILED ON REQUEST. 

WASBINGTON ft PENNTPAGEEB, 

SUCCESSORS TO 

Warrington & Trimble. 

N. W. cor. 8th & Callowhill Sts., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

SUPERIOR INDELIBLE INK, BAY RUM, OOLOQNE. ETC. 

THOMAS B. TAYLOR, 

Attorney at Law, 



3fcTo. "700 

PHILADELPHIA 

Collections, Settlement of Estates and G6nyey- 

ancing— Specialties. 



•VTTT iT iT A TUT 



2yCOOST, 



NURSERYMAN AND FLORIST, 

OLEXrWOOS VVBSISIBS, IfOBSISVILLI, 89CS8 
OOUXVTT, 71. 

One of the largest and most complete assort- 
ment of trees and plants in the Union. 
4^ Catalogues tree on application. 

ASK YOUE GBOCER FOR 

Devoe's Brilliant Oil 

THE SAFSST AND BEST. 

B. J. Allen, 8ok & Go. 

W. C WHELLER, 

book: BII<riDEI2/, 
152 Soutli Third Street 

Opposite the Exchange (Room 4), PHILABA. 

Old books rebound. Jobbing and Pamphlet 
work promptly attended to. 

BEMOYBD. 

O-TJSTAVCrS O-OIjZE, 
PLAIN and FASHIONABLE TAILOII, 

Late of 531 Arch Street, has removed to 

No. 109 N. TENTH STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Plain Coats a Speeialty, 



8 jr. SIXTH STMJBXTf PhUmdMpMa, P^^t 

DSALKBS IN 

STAIB BODS, CUBTAIir POLES, 
and FANCY BBASS GOODS. 



HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 



FACULTY. 

THOMAS CHASE, LL.D., Pres't and Prof. Philology and Literature. 

PLIKY EARLE CHASE, LL.D., Professor of Philosophy and Logic 

ISAAC SHARPLESS, Sc D., Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy. 

ALLEN C. THOMAS, A. M., • . . Professor of Rhetoric and History. 

LYMAN BEECHER HALL, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry and Physics. 

EDWIN DAVENPORT, A. M., Professor of Greek and Latin. 

CHARLES E. GAUSE, Jb., S. B., Instructor in Mathematics. 

WALTER A. FORD, M. D Instructor in Physical Culture. 

CHARLES M. BURNS, Jr * Instructor in Drawing. 

W. EARL MORGAN, A.M., Assistant in the Observatory. 

WILLIAM F. WICEERSHAM, Assistant in the Library. 



HAVERFORD COLLEGE is situated on the Pennsylvania R. R., nine miles west of 
Philadelphia, on a tract of 215 acres, 60 acres of which are laid out in ornamental 
gTomids. The situation is unusually beautiftil and healthful. 

BabcIiAT Hall, a large granite building, finished in 1877, gives to the students 
priTEte bed rooms and pleasant studies. 

There are two CouBSEfiL the Classical and the Scientific. In the Classical, Latin 
Is required throughout, while Greek and Mathematics are elective in the latter part of 
the coiUBe. In the Scientific, Greek is omitted, and Latin is required through the first 
year only. A limited number of elective studies are arranged in the Junior and Senior 
years, so that students can choose such as are adapted to their wants. 

The LiBRABY contains over 14,000 well selected volumes. Care is taken to exclude 
books of fiction and injurious literature. The books may be freely used, and a fiiU card 
catalogue facilitates reference. The best foreign and American Periodicals are taken. 

The Obseevatory is the best in the vicinity of Philadelphia, and Students in 
Astronomy have more practice with the instruments than in almost any other College in 
the country. A new 10-inch Clark refiractor is in process of construction. 
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EDITORIAL. 

We have ftill fidth in the value of diacuMion in the educational field. 
Teachers cannot study too much or too deeply the details of their work, 
dealing, as they do, with the most precious of all material, and practicing 
an ar^ at once so difficult and so subtle in its requirements. The conven- 
tion, the journal, and the normal school undoubtedly have their places. 
We would multiply rather than diminish the agencies to encourage and 
promote the study of the theory and practice of teaching. 

But conventions and joumaLs and training schools and general inter-* 
change of ideas are good for prospective fanners, dentists, and carriage- 
makers also. Is there then any difference between teaching and other 
professions in this respect? We answer that the personal qualities of 
the individual are more to be considered with teachers than with labor- 
ers in other departments of human efS>rt. This is manifested in various 
ways. The principal of one of the largest and best regulated normal 
schools in the country stated recently that of the great number of young 
persons who graduated in that institution — showing fair or superior 
ability in the acquisition of knowledge — one-fourth failed in the normal 
department. Of the remaining three-fourths, although they had shown 
such aptitude for teaching in the practice school under the eye of a 
principal as satisfied the requirements of a very exacting system, yet in 
after years a wide diversity of gifts was manifested. 

Practical questions are asked and answered in teachers' meetings in a 
17 261 
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manner that is often suggestive. One earnest, struggling teacher queries 
how a certain difficulty may be overcome. Perhaps it is the conduct of 
children at recess or on the street that is under consideration. A score 
of answers are given, showing with what faithfulness and ingenuity dif- 
ferent teachers have labored to remove the same petty annoyances. One 
out of the company has met and cured this difficulty almost before it 
arose by a little personal influence, exercised almost without volition or- 
consciousness of its need. We recall the case of a teacher who entered 
a primary school forewarned that it was a difficult one as to government. 
The expected trouble never arose. After a successful experience the 
teacher declared the school the most easily controlled of any she had 
known. Another teacher, equally earnest, equally faithful, after a very 
short experience was forced to a different' conclusion. Even as we write 
this paragraph a recent paper supplies some illustrations : 

'' At the academy where I was a student the principal very often 
shrugged his shoulders when explaining a problem. Before the close of 
the session all the boys had acquired the same habit. A county super- 
intendent, upon visiting a school, found the faces of some of the pupils 
daubed with molasses, and upon others tobacco-juice. The teachernpon 
being asked, 'Why have you such a dirty school?' replied, *Wny, 
this is the dirtiest community I was ever in.' In the following vear, upon 
visiting the same school, the superintendent found the whole appear- 
ance of the scholars revolutionized. A new teacher had taken the place 
of the other in the meantime. He was a neat, tidy-looking man. When 
asked as to the cause of the change, the new-comer replied, * I do not 
know.' ' Then,' said the superintendent, ' I will tell you. I will guar- 
antee that the sUent influence of your example has revolutionizea this 
entire school.* " 

In many cases success follows attention to well-known and definite 
principles of action, and failure is the certain result of carelessness. 
But making allowances for all such cases, the fact remains, that another 
element is to be considered, an intangible something which conventions 
and journals and normal schools cannot wholly create, which cannot be 
taken up and put off as a suit of clothes, and which exists, if our view 
be correct, somewhat independently of zeal and good intentions. It is 
not a merchantable quality. Training and experience may supply its 
place to a degree or strengthen it, but the power to '' teach " is some- 
thing different from the power to " do " in other professions. 

Far be it firom us to discourage any. Bather would we encourage all 
to strive in a profession which in its highest walks implies the possession 
of rare and estimable qualities. The Great Teacher " taught " His dis- 
ciples, not by a formidable system, which squared to man's idea of agreat 
revelation, bat by lessons adapted to His hearers, into which was projected 
His divine personality, so that Teacher and lesson are inseparably aaso- 
ciated. It is a solemn and awakening thought, that all who assume to 
'' teach " in these days will find that our example, our personalty, be it 
good or bad, is a part of the lesson we convey to others. 
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Large schools are said to destroy the indiyiduality of character in the 
pupil. It may be so. Small schools are said not to develop strength of 
character. This may be true also. We will not here discuss it. But 
the one condition of school life which seems most to answer essential 
requirements is intimate association anywhere, with a strong, inspiriting, 
conscientious teacher. The influence of a worthy example has ever 
been accounted healthful, even by the most critical. The experience of 
successful teachers points to this, and the heartfelt testimony of thou- 
sands so blessed is only added proof. We would not have the teacher, 
one who lessens the ability to walk by carrying the pupil through life, 
but one who inculcates self-reliance, one who, with all desirable qualities 
as to scholarship and general ability, possesses that other qualification, 
fitly denominated in early times, " apt to teach." 



The cultivation of the ability to write matter worth printing is a sim- 
pler affair than most people are willing to recognize. In most cases it is 
only a question of persistent practice. The person of ordinary talents 
who attempts it must keep at it in spite of fiiilure and criticism, and he 
will in the end succeed, just as he will succeed in learning to read Latin 
or play ball. Ab with everything else, those gifted with the higher tal- 
ents are rare. Every one can write well, but every one cannot write 
excellent prose or respectable poetry. Just so every one can learn to 
draw, but every one cannot be an artist. 

Anthony TroUope tells us how he went to work to manufacture books, 
an accomplishment which he finally succeeded in doing at the rate of 
two volumes a year. And, though in the opinion of some the results 
were not worth the effort, they paid him richly in a pecuniary light. He 
wrote several volumes before he received a penny for them. When they 
b^gan to pay he went at the business just as any other professional man 
would have gone at his work. He would agree in advance to Aimish a 
publisher a book of so many pages for a certain price. Then he mapped 
out the work, agreeing with himself to write so many houn a day, and 
produce so many words per hour, and he kept the agreement. When he 
finished a volume he began a new one the next day. It was to him sim- 
ply A matter of business. He had no faith in the '* inspiration " theory. 
He agreed, too, with Harriet Martineau, that he could always work up 
an inspiration in fifteen minutes. 

We do not present his career as one especially worthy of imitation, 
but to show how a person can from an unpromising beginning force him- 
self into prominence. And the experiment can be tried juat as well by 
one whose object in writing is a litUe higher than Anthony Trollope's. 

Especially are teachers in a condition to do this work and to reap a 
benefit firom it. It will keep them fresh and active in mind. It is really 
a relief from worriment It will probably add something to their in- 
come. It will, at any rate, cr3rstallize and make available their knowl- 
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edge, and theif schools will reap the benefit. As to the public suffering, 
we will repeat a sentence from Holmes, wrongly credited in last Stu- 
DBKT to Buskin : 

" A young fellow of two or three and twenty has as good a right to 
spoil a magazinefid of essays in learning how to write as an oculist like 
Wensel had to spoil his hatfiil of eyes in learning how to operate for a 
cataract, or an elegant like Brummel to point to an armful of fiulurea in 
the attempt to achieve a perfect tie." 

There are fields, however, into which eveiy one cannot enter. The 
higher realm of literature the ordmcury teacher must keep out of. He 
cannot practice himself into it. It is a question of inherent abilities 
as well as of cultivation. 

" With poetry second-rate in quality no one ought to be allowed to 
trouble mankind. There is quite enough of the best— much more than 
we can ever read or enjoy in the length of a life ; and it is a literal 
wrong or sin in any person to encumber us with inferior work. I have 
no patience with apologies made by young pseudo-poets, ' that they 
believe there is eome good in what they have written ; that they hope to 
do better in time,' etc. Some good I If there is not all good, there is no 
good. If they ever hope to do better, why do they trouble us now t 
Let them courageously bum all they have done and wait for the better 
days." 

Such advice from Ruskin's standpoint is all right, and we do not gain- 
say it. We are only urging our teachers and others to occupy a field 
which is certainly open to them, a lower field, but one both useful and 
enjoyable, which too many of them keep out of because they think they 
have no talent for writing. 

We do not know of any subsidiary accomplishment more useful to the 
teacher than ability to sketch rapidly and graphically on the black- 
board. As in the accomplishment of writing, we believe all can acquire 
it, though some, doubtless, more easily than others. A picture often 
conveys more ideas to a class, whether in college or kindergarten, than 
a volume of description. A good teacher in any branch will very fre- 
quently use his blackboard for this purpose. 



The two articles in this number on " Overwork in Schools " point out 
an error no doubt grievous in many schools. We cannot brieve too 
strongly that an education gained at the expense of health had better 
not have been gained ; and that one of the primary objects of schools 
should be to develop the body with the same system and effort which is 
given to the mind : hence also that gymnasia and games are as legiti- 
mate objects of expenditure and oversight as laboratories and libra- 
ri^. 
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PILATE 8AITH UNTO HIM, "WHAT IS TRUTH?"* 

That question in some shape or other has risen, I believe, in the 
heart of every earnest man since the day that Adam asked, Which 
is right — the command of God or the plausible suggestions of the 
serpent? 

The human mind ia constituted with the desire to know, and that 
its knowledge should be true knowledge. But what, after all, is 
truth ? To what standard must this knowledge be brought to test 
its truthfulness? 

Whatever the standard, it mud possess the quality of unchangeable 
duraiiony it must be the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, else it 
ceases to be truth upon which 1 can depend to try my knowledge of 
to-day, that I may rest assured it is true knowledge for to-morrow's 
use. 

The history of human belief points to a search for a standard pos- 
sessing this essential quality. When men found the limitation of their 
knowledge ; that outside of themselves were controlling forces that 
they could neither conquer nor understand ; that these forces were 
not wholly blind, but moved in ways that indicated a controller ; 
that the mtelligence within themselves leaped in unison, wherever 
they could understand it, with the intelligence that oontroUed these 
forces ; — they felt that somewhere, somehow, could they only find it 
out, there was, there must be, a means by which the intelligence 
within them could communicate with and be instructed b^r this 
higher intelligence without and above them. So they questioned 
every phase and manifestation of nature, where this controlling 
power seemed to be at work eternally. They saw the stars move 
about them in solemn procession across the sky, and said : " Surely 
could we trace these motions, the message of the Almighty would be 
clear ;" and on the plains of Asia astrologers awed men with knowl- 
edge that nature alwavs yields to patient search after truth. They 
saw the tides rise and fall in endless succession and the ceaseless 
heavinff of the bosom of the sea; and they sHid: " Here is eternal 
life ! Uould we read the true meaning of the ocean's moaning 
and unrest, we could read some of the thoughts usward of the 
Creator.'' So men studied while they worshiped the restless sea. 
They saw the little seed burst its husk and shoot upward in an ever 
increasing growth, until the great tree spread forth its branches and 
showered its ripe seed upon the earth, to reproduce itself in endless 
succession. " Here,*' said they, " is life, self-contained and repro- 
ductive ; surelv we could read some of the mystery of our being 
did we know the secret of the tree ;" and so they watched and wor- 
shiped the trees of the forest. 

There were not wanting in the past ages men who felt and owned 
the stirrings of a force within them that yet was npt of them — a power 
in whose workings they deemed, better than in outward nature, they 
might learn the m3rstery of truth, and turning inward have striven 

* From an address to stadents at Haverford. 
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there to find a meeting place and a language in wliich their spirits 
could hold converse witn the truth, and those who could sustain 
the conditions of this converse have been the noblest and became 
the wisest of their generation. 

And so the ages have gone on worshiping and studying nature 
in a quenchless thirst for knowledge, a ceaseless searcn for truth. 
And vour presence here to-day in this college is evidence that this thirst 
is still unquenched, that this search still goes on. You are here to 
learn the past acquisitions of the race, the present methods of this 
search in all the various lines of study, that you may continue it 
through your coming manhood to know and use and let us hope to 
teach the truth. So it behooves you and all of us to ponder well 
"Pilate's question put to Truth itself," "What is truth?" I 
have found it of advantage in every search, first clearly as 
possible to define to myself what I was after, and continually 
to ask mjrself, " Have I found that f ' It serves to concentrate 
the attention in the search to the real thing sought for, to keep 
the mind from fatal side issues. It serves to clarif^ your ideas and 
make you in earnest when the object in view is definite. 

Now can any such definition be given of truth : one that shall 
be true to all its phrases and yet not so general as to be useless for 
the purposes named ? To me such a d^nition is found in calling 
it the tnought of God — not our thoughts of Him, but what He 
thinks. 

Oan such an infinitesimal atom in the vast creation as man ever 
know the thought of Gkxl? Never doubt it 1 never hesitate to an- 
swer yes to that question. In all your study, in all your belief, in 
aU your earthly career, ever keepliefore you as the ultimate end and 
aim of all true study, of all true science, the knowledge of the 
thought of God the Creator. The ultimate end and aim of all true 
faith is to know and to trust the loving, merciful thought of God, the 
Redeemer, the Saviour of men. Ever keep in view as the source and 
end of all true living, of all true righteousness, the knowledge of and 
obedience to the thouglit and will of God. Never for one moment 
doubt that He has provided means by which men can reach a knowl- 
edge of this. Men were not given minds and spirits and a yearning 
after truth to be mocked in its pursuits by an ever-eluding ignis 
fatuus, but that through these minds and spirits, used in accordance 
with His will, should come a true knowledge of His thought as shown 
in His outward creation, and of His thought to usward, as shown in 
His dealined with the souls of men. 

Now, as has been expressed, " It is God who makes all truth true." 
All truth, scientific, intellectual, moral, spiritual — has Him for its 
source and centre ; and in whatever line of inquiry we may start, 
however material the subject, the true thread of knowledge tends 
inward to God. And as we honestly, earnestly follow it, we find it 
draws nearer to and associates with other knowledge and higher 
truths, with which it of necessity blends as we draw nearer and 
nearer to the source from which all truth emanates. 
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The recognitioii of this law of honest search after truth led one 
who oueht to know to exclaim, '' The undevout astronomer is mad I'' 
to which might well be added, " The undevout microscopist is mad !" 
and so through all the study of the handiwork of the Creator, from 
protoplasm to planet. 

Scientific men have told us that however difficult in their outward 
appearance, however varied in their actions and applications, traced 
upward and inward to truth's centre, heat, light, electricity, force, 
motion coalesce and become interchangeable, scarcely to be called 
differing. So I believe it is of all forms of truth ; having one 
source, as we approach that source apparently differing truths blend, 
harmonize, ana coalesce, so that the hardest, most materialistic laws 
of science have their trend, so to speak — as they are traced to higher 
and higher planes of thought ana knowledge — ^to moral laws, and 
these again to spiritual. 

Men may be so self-absorbed as to be blind to the moral, the spiritual 
that interlocks and forms the true light and essence of every phys- 
ical law that their intellects grasp. But the moral and spiritual 
light is, nevertheless, the underlying essence of all truth. 

The thought of God I how shall we know it ? By fulfilling the 
conditions of its acquirement. 

I believe He has provided two ways bv which we may gain truth 
according to the nature of the truth sought. Materialistic truth, the 
laws of nature. His creative thought, is accessible to the intellect, 
if pursued in the lines of its conditions, earnest, laborious studj. 
Honest search after His thought in creation has its reward just in 
proportion as it is honest, sincere, and in obedience to each fresh 
Knowledge of His laws and their working, and pursued in the love 
of truth alone. These are the conditions of a knowledge of a truth 
in what is known as the material sciences. Step by step, from light 
to more light, firom fact to cause, from cause to law, from law to * 
the thought of the Lawgiver, the human intellect climbs the ever in- 
creasing height, and has, it can have, no higher goal or greater attain- 
ment than to say of any discovery — ** This I know to be the thought 
of the Creator in regard to this particular part of His creation." 

Is this attainable in intellectual research ? It behooves us to 
speak humbly and reverently, but so speaking, I believe it is attain- 
aUe to the extent of recognizing Him in His creation, of ascertain- 
ing some of the methods in which that thought works, some, perhaps 
many, of the laws by which His outward creation was formed and is 
governed. 

When Zophar, the Naamathite, put this same question to Job, 
** Canst thou by searching find out Uod ?" Job answered yes, to the 
extent of recognizing His hand in creation. Hear this part of his 
answers 

" But ask now the beasts, and they shall teach thee ; 
The fowls of the air, and they shall tell thee ; 
Or speak to the earth, and it shall teach thee, 
And the fishes of the sea shall declare unto thee, 

Who knoweth not in all these 
That the hand of tlie Lord hatli wrought this?" 
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That laws thus diacoyered are truly His thought, really the truth 
as far as our limited knowledge and natures can comprehend EBs 
thought, may be known by their eternal duration : meeting the test 
of eyery known &ct, answering the demand of eyery new (Usooyery, 
alike true yesterday, to-day, and foreyer. 

But intellectual research has its limits — ^barriers beyond which it 
cannot pass ; it is walled in as it were by the unknown, and eyer 
will be. 

" Forerun th^ peers, thy time, and let 
Thy feet millenniums' hence be set, 
In midst of knowledge dreamed not yet ; 

''Thou hast not gained a real height. 
Nor art thou nearer to the liffht 
Because the scale is infinite/^ 



The yastness of the uniyerse must conyince any one of the small 
amount of knowledge, as compared with the whole, that any man 
or any gei^^ration can acquire. Go out into your lawn, look up to the 
sky aboye and down to the earth beneath, tnink for one moment of 
all there is to know in that one sweep of the eye-— of the world upon 
world bowling through space, of the teeming life that fills the air, 
the trees, the grass, the earth — and confess that the strongest intellect 
can grasp but an atom of the knowable ; and yet a yast amount of 
truth, the thought of the Creator, concerning these may be reached 
by honest, patient, intellectual research ; it is His intention that it 
should be so ; it is one of the means He has proyided for us to know 
truths about His creation, and knowing them to know something of 
Him in His laws and methods of working. 

That we may know Him is I belieye the meaning of the im- 
planted yearning for knowledge — ^the meaning of the open book of 
nature in which we endeayor to satisfy this yearning; and the 
Apostle Paul declares that Gh>d, haying giyen men this open book 
and proyided them with the power to rea^ it, proclaims it as a just 
cause of His wrath that they failed in their self-conceit to know 
Him, but found in outward nature nothing higher to adore than 
idolatrous images of the creatures. 

This means of reaching truth through the intellect, of approach- 
ing a knowledge of Qod, is a right one ; that men haye penrerted 
it is to their condemnation — and an exclusiye claim that this is the 
only way of reaching truth at all is the cause of this peryeraioa 
and leads to the idolatry of intellect. 

Phillips Brooks says : 

" There is reason enough to fear that man's power of thought, reyeling to- 
da^ in the clearness with which it seems to see the lower world of phyaical 
existence, will refuse some of the higher duties which belong to it; the 
duties which most tax its capacity and show its feebleness ; the duties of un- 
derstanding the soul of man and reaching after the comprehension of God." 

Seekine and knowing something of the thought of the Creator 
through the intellect is a right method, but it is limited ; it has for 
its highest attainment, it can go no further, a knowledge of some 
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truthfl not of the truth — a knowledge of some of the thoughts of 
God, not of God Himself; mark the difference and see the limita> 
tions of intellect. The implanted yearning for knowledge goes 
further than this ; it seeks to know not only truths, but the Truth ; 
not only the law, but the Lawgiver ; not only the creation, but the 
Creator ; as Augustine says, ** Thou hast made the heart for Thyself, 
and it is restless ever until it finds rest in Thee." 

That rest the intellect can never reach ; it only comes with a knowl* 
edge of God ; and to the reason, the intellect alone, He is unknow- 
able; it can only grasp His laws. His methods, His creation, not 
Himself. Zophar, the Naamathite, was right after all in the truth 
implied in his question — ** Canst thou by searching find out Grod ; 
canst diou find out the Almighty to per&ction ?" And Job, in the 
bitterness of his complaint, acknowledges that such search, while it 
might reveal the creation and who had " wrought it,'' could bring no 
rest^l knowledge of or access to God Himself to the hungry soul. 
He cries : '' Oh ! that I knew where I might find Him, that I might 
come even to His seat ; behold ! I go forward, but He is not there ; 
and backward, but I cannot perceive Him ; on the left hand, where He 
doth work, but I cannot behold Him — He hideth Himself on the ri^ht 
hand that I cannot see Him." Such searching would not reveal Hun. 

The intellectual search for truth is a ri^ht one, but it cannot solve 
questions that are pressing for answer in the souls of men, and 
uiat are made to press there that they may be answered, not evasively 
and doubtfully, out fully, restfuUy, and to a certainty that the 
clearest deductions of science cannot surpass, nay, cannot equal. 

This means of reachinp; the truth, of knowing God, is Revelation 
— ^the direct communication of His thought concerning the soul by 
Himself to the indifndual soul. It has its conditions, no less than 
intellectual knowledge, and these are faith and obedience. He that 
thus Cometh to God must believe first "that He is," and then ''that 
He is a rewarder of all those that diligeutly seek Him." 

Truth thus received is sure and is certified to the one receiving it 
as truth by the ** Witness for Truth " implanted in the soul no less 
surely than the power of thought is implanted in the mind, and has 
a like object — ^the knowledge of the thought of Qod — ^but approach- 
ing it on a higher plane, in a fuller light, and with a greater assur- 
ance of certamty. 

So that when men who have drawn the shutters of the heavenward 
windows of their minds and hearts close to, and shut out willfully 
" the light that lighteth every man that cometh into the world," that 
that they may gaze earthward only — when these come to the Christian 
and say : " Keason is the highest good ; its attainments are the ut- 
most limits of our knowledge ; &cts, material fieusts — ^laws, material 
laws, the knowledge of these and to live up to them, is what men 
need. Leave the worn-out myths and traditions of an earlier age and 
come with us into the lieht of truth, the light of reason ; its beacon 
leads to peaks of knowledge, on which fresh light is breaking;: ; all 
else is mist and error." To these he would answer : " No ! In the 
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light of a truer knowledge I know that these things that jou call 
mist and error have been, are to me and thousands: the reality of this 
passes the certainty of your truest laws. You cannot puff away with 
a breath the realest thing within the knowledge of man. Too long 
through the ages has sounded rejoicingly, triumphantly, the cry 
which I too can raise, ' Whereas I was blind, now I see !' to allow me 
to follow you back to darkness, because, in your blindness you have 
chosen to reject the conditions by which this soul sight may come, 
because in opening your intellects earthward you have closed your 
hearts Godward. I rmoice in your search after truth, I hail every 
fresh discovery of God's law, every newly reached fiict, as a fuller 
evidence of the power and wisdom of Him who has revealed Him- 
self as my Father by the light which you have, and would have 
me, shut out and call darkness." 

" A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason's colder part, 
And like a man in wrath the heart 
Leap up and answer, I have felt V 

By what right do these onesided thinkers challenge his truth and 
call it error ; his light darkness ; his sight blindness? Have they 
sought the same truth in the line of its conditions ? If not, how ca& 
they know whether it is or is not truth ? Is that their method in 
scientific research ? 

Would not their answer be to one who challenged as false what 
to them by fact, experiment, and law alike commended itself as 
true : " Do' you know these &ct8 ? Have you made our experiments 
under like conditions ? Are you aware there is an immutable law 
of which these &cts are a visible expression, and which has never 
failed to assert itself in every experimental test to which it has been 
put ? — a law that thus far has proved eternal, coming out, as Her- 
schel says truth must, * unchanged from every form of £ur discus- 
sion ?' Do you know this ?" 

And suppose he should answer : ** No, I am a praetioal man ; I 
have neither time nor inclination to search into uiese matters my- 
self. But when you tell me that the sun bv his influence is lifting 
tons and tons of water into the air all around me, I know that is not 
so, because I weigh less than the tenth part of a ton and he doesn't 
lift me,*' That man's knowledge of farming or blacksmithing, as far 
as it went, might be sound, his judgment good, his financial suc- 
cess assured, and men might seek his advice as to manures or mak- 
ing horseshoes, but what he might or might not think of Kepler's 
laws is totally immaterial. 

What I want to urge is, that you young men never cease to 
recognize and live up to aU the higher privileges of your manhood — 
the privilege of seeking and finding the truth in all the ways that 
trutn's Author has provided. And humbly, thankfully, to recognize 
that the highest, the best, the surest of these is through His revelation 
of Himself to your souls through Jesus Christ. The conditions of this 
are individual faith and obedience. Coleman L. Nicholson. 
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REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS.* 

The following ideas may appear crude or Utopian; they have 
been gained from a very luuited experience in teaching, and ways 
and practices have changed in the past thirteen years ; also as pres- 
ent circumstances are the most potent in forming one's opinions, 
mine are rather the views of a mother than of a teacher. A mother 
knows that each child needs special discipline suited to his case ; she 
also knows the regret that follows a hasty punishment, so I would 
say to teadiers as to myself, do not punish hastily! With how 
much greater effect does it come if the child knows that you have 
given his case your cool and candid consideration, and are now con- 
vinced that the course pursued is necessary for his good and the good 
of the school. 

In reference to the system of n^ades. There is ^eat danger 
lest the desire for a high erade should lead the child merely to 
memorize in order to pass his examination with credit, instead of 
training him to love study for the sake of the intellectual pleasure 
it affords and the power it gives him to think and reason clearly. 

The desire of mastering a subject and feeling it has become one's 
own must be cultivated, and a child who has done his best in honest 
work must be commended although he may not have reached a high 
position in his class. 

There will be a jealous care lest the kindly, generous feelings of 
the more brilliant pupils be rooted out by the desire to excel and 
they come to rejoice at the failure of the others as much as at their 
own success. ' 

Again, the risk to health ! Is there not much nervous force wasted 
in the effort to keep up to the necessary standard? Does not this 
very effort and tne anxiety attending it place many at a dis- 
advantage ? 

While I would not do away with the system of trades, I would 
ive it less prominence. If it is practicable, I would have a child 
now just wnere he has lost or gained, in what study he has been 
deficient, and if he had been absent from necessity, his lower grade 
should be publicly explained when it is publicly giveu. 

It seems to me wrone to throw any unnecessary shadow over 
the happy life of a child, and if he has lost rank in his class by cir- 
cumstances beyond his control, do not let him feel that he has lost 
rank in the estimation of his teacher or that his school-fellows look 
on him as a delinauent. Is not the public announcement of 
grades of Questionable advantage ? 

Do not De sparing of rewards ! I refer to the reward of the 
teacher's approbation. It is an easy thing to give, but it does gladden 
the heart and incite the child to do his best. It draws teacher and 
pupil together and makes the work of each lighter. A trivial inci- 

* Bead at a meeting of the Friends' Teachers' Association, Fourth Month 
6th, 1884. 
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deDt will illustrate : A child had gained the first plaoe in bis class 
and the highest ^rade in his department In telling his mother of 
his success he said, " And, mamma, teacher smiled at me, she knew 
I would be pleased, and I will try and get ten next month«" It is 
bj very trifles that children's hearts are animated and also by 
very trifles are they saddened. A slight injustice or hasty condem- 
nation will often spoil a morning's work. 

The power which a teacher has over his pupils is in proportion to 
their love, respect, and esteem for him. He should come among 
them each day as their £riend and helper ; his attitude toward them 
should be one of Large heartedness, of keen perception and insight, 
and, above all, of sympathy. T^ey should appreciate that he detects 
any approach to evasion or underhanded tricks, that he respects and 
encourages all honorable confessions, that he is ready to make such 
to them if he has been at &ult and judged any hastily or too severely. 
It does not weaken one*8 authority for a child to know that you have 
erred, if you acknowledge your error. It will rather strengthen 
him in his resolve to emulate your virtues and cause him to admire 
your justice and humility. 

Perhaps there is no mode of punishment more universal than 
keeping ehildren in at recess. It is a convenient and ready weapon 
to bring to your aid, but it should be sparingly used. Action is 
necessary to the well-being of a child and continued restraint renders 
him irritable and rebellious and lessens his capacity for study. A 
teacher may deprive a child of a portion of his recess, but only for 
the j;ra vest ofienses should he be aeprived of the whole of it. 

Under all circumstances let it be evident to your pupil that you 
are striving to help him to overcome his faults. 'Assure him that it 
grieves you to deprive him of any pleasure. Private individual 
labor will be most effectual. If the teacher finds that he has lost 
control of a pupil let him so and see him at his own home, alone. 
He is thus on a different rooting, and he has put the child in the 
position of host, which calls forth courtesy and disarms him of 
defiance. This will induce self-respect in the child and open the way 
for a plain but friendly talk by which you may re^in your lost 
influence. As has been well said, " Treat a child as tnough he were 
already what you wish him to be, and you have gone half way to 
making him such." 

The mischievous child should not be made conspicuous — notoriety 
adds fuel to the flame ; if you reprove him quietly, he is likely to 
feel ashamed of his foolishness. A quick-witted teacher will nip 
mischief in the bud and thus save himself a deal of trouble. 

In some schools it is customary for an under teacher to hand 
unruly children to the head master for punishment. This is unjust 
to both teacher and child. How can the master deal with it intel- 
ligently? He does not know the secret of the trouble, and therefore 
cannot judee as to the proper punishment to be inflicted. It detracts 
also from the authority of the teacher not to be expected to settle 
his own difficulties with his pupils. 
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This esBsj lacks the careful thought and varied experience which 
many of you have, and though it touches on but few poiots it may 
call forth some advice or sugeestioos worthy of the AaM>ciation. 

I cannot dwell on the hidden springs of action in the human 
heart, the hope of the reward in store for the righteous, and the 
fear of the condemnation of the wicked. All through life fear and 
love go hand in hand, the fear of offending Our Father in Heaven 
because we love Him. And thus one should strive to balance love 
and fear in the hearts of his pupils. 

R. W. Cadbury. 



JOHN BRIGHT. 

A beautiful marble bust of John Brieht has just been received by 
Friends' School, Providence, and its formal unveiling afforded an 
opportunity to his admirers to pay their respects to the great 
Quaker statesman. 

The bust, of fine, white marble, is the work of William Theed, of 
London. Last summer the Principal of the school, Augustine Jones, 
went to England, commissioned to secure, in marble or upon canvas, 
the best possible representation of John Bright. He called upon 
his sisters, and from them learned that the famous sculptor, William 
Theed, had been for months making a perfect model of his head 
with the purpose of chiseling in marble a perpetual image of the 
great English Commoner. Terms were arranged, and America has 
the first statue of John Bright ever carved in marble. His sisters 
and family pronounce it very fine. The whole is a gift to the school 
by one of its Committee, James Harvey Chace, of rrovidence. 

At half-past two the nupils of the school and others (a large 
audience) assembled in Aiumni Hall. The Principal of the school 
introduced George Makepeace Towle, of Boston, who delivered a 
lecture on the " venerable Tribune of the English people." The 
lecturer is familiar with his subject, being the author of several ar- 
ticles on the distinguished statesman. He could use no epithets too 
noble for '' the dauntless champion of liberty everywhere.'^ He 
classed him as, next to Gladstone, ** the most powerful member and 
the most illustrious ornament of the British Parliament. 

The following letters among others were read : 

" LoNDOV, March 10th. 
" Deab Fbieztd : I regret that I haye so long delated an answer to your 
most kind letter, which reached me some weeks ago. It informed me of the 
Bingnlar and great compliment jou were aboat to paj me by placing a marble 
bast of me in the lecture hall of your noble school. I was surpri^ to hear 
of the project, but I cannot but be much ^tified at the friendly feelinsp mani- 
fested to me by yourself and the authorities connected with your institution. 
You say that I was a friend to your country in the day of need. I did what 
I could to prevent discord between the two English nations and to teach our 
people the nature of the great issue which depended on the conflict in which, 
twenty years ago, your people were engaged. 
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" I lamented the conflict, but I wiahed that England should offer her ^jm- 
pathy on the side of freedom to the slave and in favor of the perpetual union 
of your great Bepublic. I look back on the past— I look with unalloyed satis- 
faction — ^and would withdraw no word I uttered in connection with a contest 
on which England and the civilized world looked with a profound inteBsat. 

" The question of peace, to which you refer, claims the sympathy of all 
Christian nations. On your Continent we may hope your growing millions 
may henceforth know nothing of war. None can assail you, and you are 
anxious to abstain from minglinff in the quarrels of other nations. Europe, 
unhappily, is a great camp. All its nations are armed, as if each expected an 
invasion from its neighbor — unconscious, apparentlv, that great armies tempt 
to war the moment that any cause of dispute arises. The potentates and 
governments of Europe, I doubt not, dread war. They seek to guard them- 
selves against it by arrangements which invite it and which make it more 
bloody and more costly when it comes. 

" We in Ensrland are not free from blame ; but with us the love of peace is 
increasing, ana no government can engage in war without risking, and even 
losinff, the support of our people. We are so involved wiUi territory and 
populations over half the globe that difficulties are almost constantly arising, 
and our danger of war is greater than that of other nations. I am, however, 
confident that our feeling ag^nst war is sensibly increasing, and I trust and 
believe the moral sense of our people will more and more condemn it. 

" I have read with much interest the report of your great school which you sent 
me. I hope your efforts in behalf of a sound, liberal education may prosper, 
and that your students, as they enter and pass tlirough the world, may 
strengthen the moral sentiment which pervades so large a portion of your 
population. I can only wish you success in your ffreat work and thank' yon 
and all connected with your institution for the kindness you have shown me. 

" England and your United States are two nations, but I always like to 
regard them as one people. On them the growth of all that is good in the 
world greatly depends. 

" Believe me, your sincere and grateful friend, 

**JoKS Bright. 
** To Au^tine Jones, 

"Friends' Boarding School, Providence, R. I." 



"Havekfobd Collbob, 
u^ r^ «_. ^ . "3d month 25th, 1884. 

Mjf near FYiend, Awfuatine Jona: I congratulate Providenoe School on 
Its acquisition of an original bust of the great English statesman and philan- 
thropist, the most distinguished member of the Society of Friends in our day, 
and a man whose name will go down to all coming generations as that of one 
•f the for^ost of our race. Within a few months I have heaid Lord Cole- 
ndge. Ml English bishop, and William Black, the novelist, pronounce John 
Bright the frreat^t of Uvm* English orators ; and I could not doubt the josaoe 
?J n " ^"S^ • ?° ^ ^^ ^, magnificent speech last summer in the Town 
£!iLt° ^l?^*"f T J ^ "^ ^1°^ ^^« '"^^ distinguished member of the 
Sf« fr?l !J!i* \^^** """^ ?5^ '^® greatest, for I know that if he were asked 
IfnK* tK.? ,?wS?h-^* ^""^^^ *?7; •^?^'* Greenleaf Whittier j and I do not 
S* T -if.^i* "'^ Tu'* ^^?* ^^^ "™« question, he wolild say: John 
Bright I should sav to them both : ei tu diawiu et hie ' for thev am «niiiJW 




™«L M. uur juuiQ ai x-roviaenoe. for ages to come, the lesson that the truest 
fame is reached by the paths ofliuty Sd that geSus Vl!^V^h^li 
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love! J as when guided bj Christian principle and devoted to the service of 
mankind. 

" The procuring of this bust is one of the many pleasing indications of the 
intelligence, liberalitv, and enterprise which mark the management of the 
glorious old School that looks down on the Narragansett. 

" Very truly thy friend, 

"Thomas Chase." 



" House of REPBESSNTATrvES, 

"Washington, D. C, 8, 24, 1884. 
" Augu»Hn€ JonUf Esteemed FVtend : Thy communication in r^^rd to the bust 
of John Bright is received. I wish I could, in the short time I have, give 
more full expression of my admiration for the great Commoner of England. 
Every American owes John Bright a debt of gratitude — not only for his faith- 
ful and earnest words for us during our great civil war, nor yet, again, only 
for his eloquence or his services to the world at large — but for his manly, 
courage, with which he has stood forth for peace, for justice, for right 

" It is not given to many to possess the intellect, the eloquence, or the ma- 
jestic presence of a Bright, but all may emulate his unfaltering fidelity to 
principle. His grand face, cut in marble, looking down upon your young men 
and women, can but be a constant incentive to live good and noble lives. 

" Very sincerely thy friend, 

" Jonathan Chace." 



The telegram from John G. Whittier : 

" Danvebs, Mass., March 2dd. 
"AwutUne Jonea: I deeply regret that I cannot be present at the unveiling 
of the bust of my beloved friend, John Briffht. It is fitting that it should have 
a place in the Friends' School ; but he belongs to the world, and America, 
especially, owes him a debt of gratitude and honor. 

" John G. WHrPTiER." 
— Providenee Journal, 



BoBEBT SouTHET gave the following excellent advice : " Would 
jrou know whether the tendency of a b^k is good or evil, examine 
in what state of mind you lay it down. Has it induced you to 
suspect that what you have been accustomed to think unlawful may 
after all be innocent, and that that may be harmless which vou 
have hitherto been taught to think dangerous ? Has it tendea to 
make you dissatisfied and impatient under the control of others? 
Has it attempted to abate your admiration and reverence for what 
is great and eood, and to diminish in you the love of your country 
and your fellow-men ? Has it addressed itself to your pride, your 
vani^, your selfishness, or any other of vour* evil propensities? 
Has it defiled the imagination with what is loathsome, ana shocked 
the heart with what is monstrous? Has it disturbed the sense of 
right and wrong which the Creator has implanted in the human 
soul? If so — ^if you are conscious of all or any of these effects — 
or if, having escaped from all, you have felt that such were the . 
effects it was intenaed to produce, throw the book into the iSre, young 
man, young lady, though it should have been the gift of a friend ! 
Away with the whole set, though it should be the prominent fiimi- 
ture of a rosewood bookcase I^' 
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WHY DO CHILDREN DISLIKE HISTORY? 

It has always seemed to me creditable to the brains of children 
that they dislike what we call the study of history. It is surely 
un&ir to blame them when they certainly like it quite as well as 
do their parents. The &ther brings home to his little son, from 
the public library, the first yolume of Hildreth's United SUxtes, and 
says to him, '* There, my son, is a book for you, and there are fiye 
more volumes just like it." Then he goes back to his Sunday 
Heraldy and his wife reverts to But yet a Woman or Mr. Imaes, 
both feeling that they have done their duty to the child's mind. 
Would they ever read through the six volumes of Hildreth con- 
secutively K^r themselves? 

Yet it needs but little reflection to see that no study is in itself, 
apart from the treatment, so interesting as history. For what is it 
that most interests every child? Human beinss. And what is 
history? The record of human bein^, that is all. 

We are accustomed to say, and truly, that every child is a bom 
naturalist But where is the child who would not at any time leave 
the society of animals for that of human beings ? Even the bear 
and the raccoon are not personally more interesting to the country 
boy than to hear the endless tales of the men who have trapped 
the one and shot the other. The boy by the seaside would rather 
listen to the sailors' yarns than go fishing. Even stories about ani- 
mals must have the human element thrown in to make them fully 
fiasdnating ; children must hear not only about the wolf and his 
den, but about General Putnam who went into it ; and they would 
rather hear about Indian wars than either, because there all the 
participants are men. The gentlest girl likes to read the S%msi 
jFamily Bobinson or to dress up for a *' centennial tearparty." But 
early Puritan history is all Swiss Family Bobinson^ with many added 
excitements thrown in ; and the colonial and revolutionary periods 
are all a centennial tea-party. If we could only make the cnaracters 
live and move, with their own costume and their own looks, in our 
instruction, they would absorb the attention of every child. 

It is idle to say, ** But children prefer fiction to &ct" Not at 
all ; they prefer fieuBt to fiction, if it is only made equally interesting. 
TeU a boy a story which he supposes to be true, and then disclose 
that it is all an invention. If tne boy preferred fiction to fieict he 
would be pleased. Not at all ; he is disappointed. On the other 
hand, if, after telling some absorbing and marvelous tale, you can 
honestly add, " My dear child, all this really happened to your 
&ther when he was little," or "to your respected great-grand- 
mother," the child is delighted. 

In truth, the whole situation, in respect to history, is described in 
that well-known conversation between the f^lishman and the play- 
actor. " Why is it," asked the clergyman, " that you who represent 
what everybody knows to be false obtain more attention than we 
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who deal in the most momentous realities?" " It is/' said the actor, 
" because you represent the truth so that it seems like fiction, while 
we depict fiction in such a manner that it has the efieet of truth." 

The moral of it all is that the &ult is not in the child, but in us 
who write the books and teach the lessons. History is but a series 
of tales of human beings. Human beings form the theme which is 
of all things most congenial to the child's mind. If the subject loses 
all its charms by our handling the fault is ours, and we should not 
blame the child. — ^T. W. Hiqoinson, in Methods of Teaching His- 
tory, edited by O. Stanley Hall. 



ContrOtuML 

SOMETHING ABOUT INKS. 

Good ink is one of the minor requisites for school and family use. 
Those with whom work with the pen is only an occasional occupa- 
tion are often content with any kind of dark-colored liquid, while 
others, either from natural good taste or because the amount of their 
writing compels them to study small economies of eye and hand* 
force, are more critical. A chemist who has made an exhaustive 
study of the subject would be a proper person to write an essay on 
inks. In the ahisenoe of that I will give some hints from the stand- 
point of a non-professional and unscientific person. 

A sood ink for daily use must be a good color, non-corroeiye, 
free flowing, permanent on paper, and not likely to gum or become 
thick. There are many cmemicai writine fluids in circulation 
possessing excellent qualities, but more or less corrosive. Leaving 
them out of the discussion it may be stated, as a general rule, all 
good inks have for their basis nutgalls and sulphate of iron. All 
the various recipes are modifications of the one found in Dr, JJrtfs 
Didionary, which is in substance as follows : 

For twelve gallonB of ink take twelve pounds of braised galls, five pounds 
of ^um, ^ye pounds ^reen sulphate of iron, and twelve gallons of rain-water. 
Boil the galls with nine gallons of water for three hours, adding fresh water 
to supply that lost bj vapor. Let the decoction settle, and draw off the clear 
liquor. Add to it the ffum and vitriol separately dissolved in portions of the 
water and mix thoroughly together. 

From Volume I of Mastery I copy the following, which is prac- 
tically the same, except that the quantities are smaller. Of course, 
rcauiers will understand that all of these may be made in any 
desirable amount by dividing the ingtedients proportionally. 

'* A writer in NoUs and Queries sajs that while examining a laige number of 
manuscripts of an old scribe some twenty years ago, he was struck with the 
clearness and legibility of the writing, owine in a great measure to the per- 
manent quiJity of the ink, which had not faaed in the least, although many 
of the manuscripts were at least two hundred years old. 

" A redpe for making the ink was found in one of the ancient writer's letters, 
dated 1664 It ran as follows : Eain-water, one gallon ; galls, bruised, one 
pound; green copperas, half pound ; gum arable, ten ounces. The galls must 

18 
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be coarsely powdered and put into a bottle, and the other ingredients flAd 
water added. The bottle, secnreir stoppered, is placed in the light (sun if 
possible), and its contents are stirred oocasionallj until the gum and copperas 
are dissoved, after which it is enough to shake the bottle daily, and in the 
course of a month or six weeks the ink will be fit for use.'' 

For practice I would recommend that leas than the above propor- 
tion of mm may be used, and in all cases of home-made ink, a few 
drops of carbolic acid will be useful to prevent mold. If any 
reader of this is tempted to try to make some nut-gall ink, let him 
remember that time is an important element. The ink will not become 
really black in the bottle for some months, the result beine due to 
the gradual peroxydation of the tannate of iron derived Srom the 
galls. In &ct. Dr. Ure assures us that ink is more permanent on 

Caper if used in the pale state and allowed to turn black afterward; 
e therefore recommends that the ink be kept tightly corked after 
it is moderately colored, and not allowed further contact with the 
air. Most of us, however, prefer a deep black for use, and will sac- 
rifice other qualities for this. 

The writer^ speaking for the neighborhood of Philadelphia, would 
say there is little occasion for making ink by private parties, as 
several brands of excellent ink can now be bought at very moderate 
cost. The invention of Mackinnon and stylographic pens stimulated 
the demand for a superior ink absolutely free from sediment. Caw's 
Fountain ink, at first sold in small bottles, is now offered in pints 
and quarts, and he who is supplied with this has little to desire in 
the way of ink. It is quite dark and free flowing. Todd's Govern- 
ment ink, used by United States officials and by nuuiy banks and 
public institutions, is an excellent article, quite pale when firat used 
but highlj commended for durability. It is a nut-gall ink, but if 
one may judge from its appearance and use, has not the large pro- 
portion of gum recommended by Dr. Ure. 

A cheap black ink may be prepared as follows : 

. " To one gallon boiling rain-water, add three-fourths of an ounce of extract 
of logwood; boil for a few minutes, remove from fire, and stir in fortj-eight 
grains bi-chromate of potash." 

This will cost but a few cents per gallon and is good enough for 
school purposes. It should be understood that this is not an ink 
proper, but a di,e. The onljr objection to it is in the fiact that if 
kept about the house, it is liable to be used for records or papers 
such that its fJMling in after years mi^ht be a serious loss. 

The only really good ink with which I am acquainted not based 
upon a nut-gall ii^^redient is that known as Mineraline, a silver 
amalgam ink, first shown at the Paris Exposition in 1878 and since 
brought to this country. It is sold as a powder, is easily carried by 
mail or otherwise, can be prepared for use in a moment, and is an 
excellent moderately black ink, free from corrosive properties and' 
in some respects the best for fiunily use of any known to the writer. 
It 18 only sold through agents. W. W. D. 
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Qftttrtbutcd. 

HOW DO WE READ? 

Closelj allied to discretion in choosing our mental food la a 
certain readiness of mind to receive benefit, whether from the stream 
of passing events or from history, from the surroundings of our 
daily life or from things more remote. 

This aptness at learning, this power to receive instruction from 
whatever source, makes even a man of small genius to become a 
man of influence. I do not refer to those justly valued and often 
praised qualities that make the patient plodding people who attain 
to a certain decree of success by sheer pHerseverance and hard work, 
but to a something which persons of this class too often overlook, 
and which men of genius overstep or override in their zeal to reach 
a certain point by tne shortest route. 

Nothing tends more surely to a feeling of self-respect as well as to 
a proper decree of humility, than this willingness to receive benefit, 
for either mind or heart, wherever or however it i^ presented. 

It is needless to adduce examples of ereat lessons learned from 
very humble teachers or from veir small events. 

l!t is to the educative power of books that I would especially refer 
on the present occasion. 

There is a certain depth of wisdom in the remark of one of our 
countrymen : '' When a man has learned haw and not what to read, 
^isin great peril;" and after a selection has been made, and 
perhaps very wisely, there is room to apply the sage remark of 
Charles Lamb, that he wished more "to ask a grace before read- 
ing than a grace before meat." 

But still there is something wanting to make our reading of use 
if we have not acquired a receptive habit of mind and power of 
appropriating what is most usenil to our individual needs. 

There is a statement preserved concerning the poet Milton that 
he read books not to see what they contained, but to learn what 
was in himself. This will be no paradox to any who stop to con- 
sider that the reading of one's own mind must be of the first im- 
portance to one who enters upon the reading of a book with a view 
of making it supply some mental need. 

Wh^i one goes to the post-office for the daily mail, he asks, not, 
'* What is there in the office?" but, "What is there /or me in the 
office?" Were there no postmaster, and he had to enter and sort 
over the letters, it would be all the same. He would simply select 
those that he would take away with him. 

So the wise reader manages the contents of a book, and in this 
case he must do his own sorting. One mind can rarely fathom the 
exact need of another. 

Many people go through life without seeing half of what is pre- 
sent to the outward eye, and they who &il to find iustruction in 
what is observed are probably many more. The same is true in the 
world of books. Only a portion of those who read look into books 
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with really seeing eyes. Is not this for want of what Wordsworth 
calls " a vrise paasiveness " ? 

Observe the qualifying word in that phrase, implying that there 
may be more than one kind of passiveness. A merely passive state 
is that in which too many persons take up a book. 

They are willing to be amused or instructed by it, and, if the con- 
tents are not disappointing in character, they go bravely through, 
and close the covets with a sense of having accomplished a pleasant 
sort of duty. A^k them what they have gained, and the most that 
they can tell will be of certain facts added to the memory, and a 
certain degree of interest felt in the acquirement of these. 

But the philosophic reader enters upon a book in a state of vrise 
passiveness. Another line of WordBWorth's very neatly defines 
this: 

***** bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives." 

A reader needs as much to be thus braced up for his work, as 
does the student of nature when he goes forth to find " books in the 
running brooks, sermons in stones, and eood in everything." 

With the mind thus fortified, guarded may we not say, by the 
vHdchfuly rec^Hve heart, the ''how and what may be reversed, and 
our mental progress becomes a question of not so much aohat we 
read as Jiow we read it. A« B. 



OmtfAvrfed. 

HOME EDUCATION FOR SMALL CHILDREN. 

Waiving for the present the whys and the wherefores of the case 
and taking it for granted that for physical, mental, and moral 
reasons, or for reasons of convenience or necessity, the child does 
not go to school before the age of eight or nine years, it will not 
follow that his education need be neglected even though there be 
no one at home to hear re^lar lessons. He may be encuuraeed in 
habits of observation and inquiry, by which means much in&rma- 
tion will be laid up to draw upon in after time. It is often con- 
siderable trouble to answer little children's questionsi and involves 
some self-sacrifice of one's own ease, nevertheless, if parents will 
take the trouble to answer suitable questions sA proper times, it will 
' be a ffreat means of educating the child. Much of this may be 
done by the mother, even while occupied with necessary domestic 
duties, as well as by the fisither at convenient times. The various 
objects by which we are surrounded at home, in the street, or in the 
fields, the carpet, the table, the stove, the coal, the window glass, 
telegraph poles, flowers, etc., may be niade the text for a lesson, and 
the children will be eager to learn about them. A teacher once 
told the writer of a girl at boarding-school who did not know 
whether wool grew on a plant or an animal. Sudi a rirl could 
not come out of a fiunily where children were taught to Uiink and 
obstfve. 
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Many children leant much with letter blocks and alphabet cards, 
which come for various games. One little girl the writer knows, 
learned to count and read numbers with the ''game of fifteen" so 
popular a few years ago. She enjoyed playing with the little blocks, 
soon learned the name of each figure, tnen to combine them so as 
to read any number of three figures, all for her own amusement. 

" Sliced animals," dissected pictures, as weU as many other toys 
and games, are useful and entertaining. 

If, happily, a mother haye her memory well stored with good 
poetry, she nas a powerful leyer wherewitn to raise her children's 
taste to what is good and pure in literature. There are few children 
who do not loye to listen to a poem, which can be recited without 
laying by the sewing or knitting. They soon have favorite poems 
which must be recited over and over. In time they may be made 
fietmiliar with the name of the author, where he lives, and any strik- 
ing events connected with his life. 

If, however, her mind be not so stored, books of well-selected 
poetry are so numerous and cheap, the children can still enjoy the 
privilege of hearing them read. 

Let us not underestimate the value of good poetry as a means of 
education. 

Then there are the Bible stories. I have never known a child 
who was not interested in some or all of them. Surely we should 
see to it that our children do not grow up in ignorance of Bible 
history. Perhaps while very young the more entertaining parts 
may be read witn the most profit. I^me time may be spent every 
day in this manner with good results. The Flood, Joseph, the 
Children of Israel coming out of Egypt, David, Jonah, Daniel, with 
much else in the old Testament, and the life, miracles, and death of 
our Saviour, awaken the deepest interests and sympathies of the 
little ones, and, with suitable explanations and comments by a judi- 
cious parent, may be the means of forming religious impressions as 
lasting as life itself. 

Do any of us feel disposed to plead want of time to assist our 
children in this manner? I believe then it is time we should 
pause and consider. What is of more importance than the good of 
my children ? Has a parent a right to be engrossed with any occu- 
pation to the exclusion of the children? I think not. These 
little, helpless, affectionate creatures, with mental faculties to be 
molded for future useAilness in time, with immortal souls to be 
trained for eternity, have a first claim to a large share of a parent's 
time, and especially a mother's. E. 8. S. 



No book is worth anything which is not worth miuA ; nor is it 
serviceable until it has been read, and re-read, and loved, aud loved 
again, and marked, so that you can refer to the passages you want 
in it, as a soldier can seize the weapon he needs in an armory, or a 
housewife bring the spice she needs from her store. — Rubkin. 
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OVERWORK IN SCHOOLS. 

It would be a great eain to the interests of oommon sense if we 
could arrive at something like a oommon understandingas to the 
nature of "overwork," its causes and consequences. While the 
medical advisers of the Education Department give warm expres- 
sion to discordant opinions, it can scarcely be surprising that no 
good reform is carried out. At present, it cannot be disguised that 
we differ among ourselves on this subject, as on too many others. 
This difference is in no way remarkable, and it does not so much 
indicate divei]^nce of view as lack of pains to take up^ the same 
standpoint. Tne fault of the educationary system lies in the fiu!i 
that it is a system. No one method of training can be applicable 
to all brains. The difficulty we have to £Bkce is the inevitable result 
of attempting to educate a multitude of children by one process and 
up to one standard. Unless the method be so simple and the stand* 
ard so low that they cannot possibly injure any brain — in which 
case they would probably be aunost useless — some brains must suffer. 
It is so with every "system." Muscle training has its victims as 
well as mind or brain training. The question for us as a nation, 
now that we have a " national system or education^" is : shall we 
lower the standard for oA, or exercise a little care with a view to* 
eliminate those individual brains which are not capable of beiag 
trained by the general process ? We tUnk it would be better policy 
to pursue the last-mentioned plan than the former. Every ooard 
school should have its medical officer, whose duty • it should be to 
visit the school while the children are at work and to observe any 
indication of brain-worry. It is no use expecting men to detect the 
evidences of incipient b^ain trouble when me overtaught are enjoy- 
ing periods of relaxation. Children are, so to say, elastic, and 
they quickly cast off the effects of brain-pressure, but it is none the 
less iniurious to them while it lasts ; and being often repeated, it 
must do mischief. If a medical man versed in the phenomena of 
mental work will patiently go through a school during the hours of 
study he will have no difficulty in picking out the " worried." The 
indications of effort are unmistakable while work is in progress, and 
it is then they should be looked for. "Overwork" is a misnomer. 
It is worry that does dire mischief. Worry is the effect of effort — 
an effort to do something which too severely taxes the powers. 
There should be no straining in training. Health of brain is like 
health in the rest of the boOT — ^it consists in the ability to perform 
functions without effort. We do not recommend that any hasty 
change should be made in the standards of education, but we do 
earnestly and urgently counsel that measures should be at once 
taken to secure a careftil and studied observation of brains at work 
with a view of adopting special measures with those that are 
weakly. — London Lancet 

At a recent meeting of Council in a Pennsvlvania town, one of 
the physicians reported that a child aged seven years had died dur- 
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ing the month of inflammation of the brain, brought on by overwork 
at school. The medical officer of that place Btronglj condemned 
the practice of making young children do home lessons jtt night 
He $aid it worried them and made them retUess in their aleq). Educo' 
Han, he said, tiMW often pwshed to gueh an extent noioadays thai child- 
hood iMM robbed of au its happiness and Joyousness; it tended to 
physical and mental deterioration, and .children were often ruined. 
Those of the medical fraternity who have given Uiis subject due 
attention are unanimously of the opinion that the growing practice 
of overworking school children ought to engage the serious considera- 
tion of school Doards throughout Uie country. Parents too should 
take the matter in their own hands and investigate a subject which 
is firaueht with so much interest to them and their children. People, 
as a me^ are too much pleased with the rapid promotion of their 
offipring at school to inquire very closely into the amount of work 
imposed upon their young minds to secure the same. It becomes a 
matter of pride with them that their children are behind no others, 
and it is only when the physical energi^ are weakened and the health 
broken that they realize at how dear a price such unnatural pre- 
cocity has been bought. ''Pushing" of pupils at school is distinct- 
ively an American practice, which bids fair to make us as a race 
physically inferior to other nations unless some reform is worked in 
this particular. When it becomes K^nerally understood that an 
undue amount of work imposed upon the child shortens the capacity 
for labor of the man, then it may be, there will be manifested a 
desire to apply the proper remedy to this evil. The results of over- 
work are bad enough as applied to grown folks, but how infinitely 
worse are they in the cases of children, neither the mind or body of 
whom are calculated to endure it. — West Jersey Press. 



OofUributed, 

SUPPLEMENTARY TO "THE NEED OF A COMMON 
GENDER PRONOUN." 

As was anticipated and desired, the suggestion as to a pronoun 
of common gender being needed in our language, brought tne other 
parts of speech prompt^ to the rescue, counsel for Pronouns de- 
fendant pleading "surprise," etc. 

It can indeed l)e saia that there is " no obscurity " in the sentence : 
"If any one calls for me while I am out, tell him to call again," 
if we consider that sentence simply as it stands. But let us place it 
in direct connection with the speaker, whose avocation, we will sup- 
pose, is that of a dressmaker. This woman's customers will be ex- 
clusively of her own sex. She is not expecting any hims to call — 
unless, it may be, a brother or uncle should do so — and while she 
cannot specifically bid the servant "Tell her to call again," yet 
should she, on the other hand, nve utterance to the quite grammat- 
ical expression, " Tell him to cdl again," her maid would surely look 
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aakance, or else give evidence of being very much amused. So we 
discover that while there ia not necesaeuily any "obscurity" 
in the sentence, it may nevertheless, if used in a variety of con- 
nections, give rise to a good deal of perplexity, by reason of its. 
lack of congruity — even if apparently supported bv a grammatical 
rule. The plural, them, will be the alternative adopted in nearly 
every case. The word " alternative," Just used, perhaps nearly ex- 
presses all for which the advocates of a common gender pronoun 
would ask: a pronoun usable as an alternative in difficult cases 
such as above instanced. 

To revert to the ze, zis, zim, suggested by the late J. Hoo^, the 
best that can be said for these is that they are short and vigorous 
words, and in a eeneral way resemble those we already possess — 
which is as much as can be claimed for the undesired and seem- 
ingly impracticable dissyllable hiser. Nevertheless, I would add 
that the naif-century's experience of Friend Hoopes as a successful 
educator, with his well-known precise habit of expression, forbids 
the thought of his having been given to grammatical vagaries, 
while the frequency with which he was accustomed to refer to the 
origin of words of Anglo-Saxon derivation disallows the belief that 
he could have been indifferent to the maintenance of the purity of 
our language. Incidentally it may be said that the letter z has no 
place in the Anglo-Saxon alphabet, and as all our pronouns are 
Anglo-Saxon, the zigzag letter at the begiiming of a word must come 
to us with an unwelcome aspect. It may be remarked, however, 
that s held the place of 2 in the Anglo-Saxon words which we now 
spell adze and naae, and in others ; but I believe there are but two 
words, even of German origin, zigzag and zinc, in our vocabulary 
which begin with a z. 

It occurs to me to remark that if " there is no need for a new pro- 
noun "—the difficulty (which so many have believed they perceived) 
being purely " imaginary," as F. B. G. thinks — would it not then be 
wdl for grammarians and teachers to make the use of the masculine, 
as including both genders, more emphatic ? Thus in the first editorial 
article of The Student (Fourth Month) there occurs the expression : 
" take from the boy or girl a very healthy feeling of responsibility 
for his own acts." This must be held to be correct, though seldom 
boldly expressed so in print, not often so spoken, and, I judge, little 
insisted on in the schools. 

Likewise, if the difficulty of finding the correct pronoun is not 
altogether ima^nary, might it not be advisable to give more attention 
in schools to this point than is probably done, thus makins it easier for 
scholars to fall into the use of words expressing the indefinite sense of 
the pronoun, as whoso, one, stich a one, pers<m. 

Finally, it would of interest to the writer, and doubtless also to most 
of The Student's readers, to know to what extent the common 
gender pronoun finds place in any of the languages. 

In my previous article, allusion was made to the claim, advanced 
by many, that ours is destined to become the world's general language. 
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The Methodist Episcopal Bishop, R. S. Foster, who has recently trav- 
eled extensively abroad, says : " One thing is noticeable over Europe^ 
and all the world as well — ^the increasing prevalence of the English 
language. It is rapidly becoming the language of the whole earth. 
In most places it is heard in the shops, hotels, and all places of re- 
sort, almost as much as the native speech. The hotels and pensions 
of Paris are more English thali French." 

Now, do any of these languages which the English is destined, or 
appears destined, to supplant, possess such a pronoun of common 
gender as ours does notr"" 

JoBiAH W. Leeds. 



OBSERVATIONS IN SCIENCE. 

EzperimentB at Home.— Experiment 80.— 7b compare the inten- 
niies of two Hghtt Set a piece of lath on end (have a person to hold it 
if necessary) about a foot from a white wall. Place the two lights to be 
compared at the same height and a foot or more from the lata, so that 
the two shadows will fall nearly perpendicularly on the wall and be 
quite close to each other. If the shadows do not appear equally dark^ 
snift one of the lights backward and forward until tney do appear so. 
Then measure the distance of each light from the shadow causea by the 
lath and the other li^ht. The 8<iuare8 of these distances expressed in 
the same units will give the relative intensities of the two lights. The 
results are sometimes surprising. 

Experiment 31. — To OBcertain size and poiiiion required for looking^ 
glasses. Stand before a long vertical looking-glass and have one or two 
assistants with large sheets of paper to cover the glass at the top and 
bottom till the experimenter can just see his whole image. On 
measuring he will find the length of glass used (the distance between 
the papers) to be iust half his height A person may see his whole 
imaffe m a glass less than half his height by inclining the glass for- 
ward at the top and placing it hieh. 

Each ray of light that strikes tlie glass is reflected at the same angle 
at which it strikes. It is interestinj^ and instructive to draw diagrams, 
showing in what positions glasses of different sizes must be placed that 
a person of a given height may see himself in them. Don't be deceived 
with the intenerence caused by the frame of the glass when verifying 
the results. 

Experiment 82. — Multiple reflections. Place two mirrors at right 
angles to each other, and hold an object in the an^le between them. 
The object will be multiplied by four. Incline the mirrors toward each 
other more and more. The number of objects will appear to be six, 
eijght, ten, and so on, as the angle between the mirrors grows smaller, 
ir the mirrors are placed parallel to each other, there is no limit to the 
number of reflections. Place two large mirrors against opposite walls of 
a room and stand between them. 

An ingenious boy or girl can make a kaleidoscope by placing some 
bright objects in a glass cell between two strips of looking-glass fastened 
together carefully at an angle of sikty or forty-five degrees. 

Experiment 33. — "Jupi^s moons" Take an ordinary looking-glass 
out-of-doors on a clear night, and so hold it that Jupiter may be seen 

*An answer to this question will be found among the " Notes and Queries.'' 
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reflected in it. An apparent moon is seen near Jnpiter. Try Sirius or 
Arctorus. The moon will be nearly as bright. Try Venus. This will 

g've a very fine moon. As neither Sirius, Arcturus, or Venus has a 
lown moon or other companion (the exception showing only in a 
large telescope), the apparent moon can be noUiine more than the fainter 
imaffe of the planet or star reflected from the face of the glass. The 
brignter imfljKe is reflected from the mercury composition on the back of 
the glass. The thicker the glass the fmther the two images will be from 
each other. The writer discovered the nature of the Jupiter's moon 
fallacy by obtaining a moon to a gas flame about one hundred feet 
distant. C. C. B. 



LITERARY NOTES. 

Charlbs Scribner's Sons announce the concluding volumes of 
Froude's biography of Carlyle. In his preface Hie compiler says a word 
or two to his critics. 



Among the more promising of recent issues we notice HeaUhai Home. 
Volume XII of Appleton's Home-Books, by A. H. Guernsey and 
IrensBUS P. Davis, M. D., author of Hygiene for OirU. 12mo, cloth, 
156 pages, 60 cents. (D. Appleton & Co., N. Y.) 



The Independent of 4th Mo. 10th prints a symposium on " College 
Athletics," containing articles by Bishops Huntington, Potter, Clark, and 
Coxe, Presidents Bartlett and Patton, and the Rev. Drs. Howard Crosby, 
John Hall, Newman Smyth, Theo. L.Cuyler, Geo. H. Hepworth, and 
others. 



The Pnnciples of Written Discourse, by T. W. Hunt. Ph. D. New York : 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. 1884. This work is designed to be a " philo- 
sophic and suggestive work " on rhetoric. It is not intended for b^in- 
ners, but rather for advanced classes and private students. The book is 
carefully written and suggestive, especially in Part II, Discourse. 

A. C. T. 



Flowers and their Pedigrees, by Grant Allen, author of VigneUes <^ 
Noiure, etc. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. Few writers treat scien- 
tific subjects with so much ease and charm of stvle as Grant Allen. His 
sketches in the magazines have been called fiiscinating, and the present 
volume, bein^ a collection of various papers, will sustain his reputation 
as an entertaining and suggestive writer. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

It may be of interest to our readers to know something about the part 
Ammcans have taken in the compilation of the Philological Society's 
Dictionary. Dr. Murray, the editor, makes special acknowledgments to 
Fitzedward Hall, Grant White, G. P. Marsh, F. A. March, Dr. J. Pier- 
son, of Ionia, Michigan (who furnished thirty-six thousand quotations — 
next to the largest number): Prof. G. M. Philips, of West Chester, Pa., 
and Dr. H. Phillips^ of Philadelphia (both of whom sent in upward of 
ten thousand quotation slips) ; A. Scott, of Blackstone, Mass. ; Rev. R 
Talbot, of Columbus, C, and James Russell Lowell.— 7%€ Criiie. 
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lAbrary of Angio-Saxon Poetry, VoL II. Ccedmon'a Exodui and Danidy 
edited from Qrein by T. W. Hunt, Ph. D. Boston : Ginn, Heath & Co. 
1 883. Students of Early English and Anslo-Saxon have reason to thank 
the publishers of the little work named above for snppljring them with 
neat, cheap, and excellent texts for stady and for class instmction. So 
much more attention has been tamed to the study of Anglo-Saxon that 
the want of such works has been greatly felt. be6wulf was published 
some time ago, and Professor Hunt, of Princeton, now gives us an excellent 
edition of Caedmon's Exodus and Daniel. The selections are preceded 
bv short introductions, and followed by brief notes and a full glossary. 
The notes are so brief as to be sometimes obscure. Gsedmon, the writer 
of the oldest Anglo-Saxon works that we have, seems specially to need 
elucidation. A. C. T. 



Ames' Guide to Se^-inetrucUon in PracHcai and Artistie Penmanship. 
The Guide is a book of sixty-four pages, printed on the finest (]uality 
of plate paper, and is devoted exclusively to instruction and copies for 

Slain writing, off-hand flourishing, and lettering. Thirty-two pages are 
evoted to instruction and copies for plain writing ; fourteen pages to 
the principles and examples for flourisning ; sixteen pages to alphabets^ 
pacxage-marking, and monograms. Books of this class are really service- 
able or utterly useless, exactly as people do or do not regard them properly. 
They have no place in ordinary circulation, but to the enthusiastic and 
persevering learner who is proposing to devote some time to the acquisi- 
tion or improvement of penmanship, a Guide, with its hints for graded 
exercises, and its perfect copies, is a most valuable adjunct ^thing 
can take the place of the constant care of a good teacher, but in the ab- 
sence of that^ or in connection with that, Ames' Chtide supplies such 
hints and models as have been of use to many learners. Price by mail, 
in paper covers, 75 cents ; handsomely bound in stiff covers, $1. Daniel 
T. Ames, No. 205 Broadway, New York. 



It is singular that the publishers of the leading book-trade journals in 
this country and in England should have died on the same day, March 
Slst, and it is also a noteworthy coincidence that both men should have 
been bom in Germany. The death of Mr. Frederick Le^poldt is a 
serious loss to the American book trade. He took an enthusiastic inter- 
est in all that pertained to the publishing business, and did more work 
that resulted to their advantage than he could have easily been paid for 
in dollars and cents. Mr. Leypoldt came to this country at the age of 
seventeen, and began business with Mr. F. Christern. In 1859 he estab- 
lished a bookstore and circulating library in Philadelphia, and in 1865 
came to New York and b^^an business as publisher under Uie firm-name 
of Leypoldt & Holt, now Henry Holt & Co. Later he retired from the 
publishing of books and established The Publishers' Weekly, Still later 
he established the Literary News, and at the time of nis death was 

Erominently identified with The Library Journal, The great work of 
is life was the American Catalogue completed in 1880, which was a 
pecuniary loss to its projector. He was an indefatigable worker, and 
nis death was the direct result of too close application. Nicholas TrAb- 
ner, who died in London on the same day, was a bookseller, publidber, 
and bibliographer, and proprietor of The Publishers' Circular, His shop 
on Ludgate Hill, well known to Americans^ was a sort of international 
headquarters. Mr. Trtlbner was born at Heidelberg in 1817. — The CriHe. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Answer to No. 41. — ^In regard to lessons in "The Lower Mathematics/' 
which include new rules and methods, the method of explanation de- 
pends largely upon two points. First, can the pupil obtain help in 
school, while working his arithmetic or algebra? Secondly. Is the new 
subject approadied t^ruptly, with long definitions and hara questions in 
the rery oeginning, or are the first examples short and easy? If the 
pupil can obtain help in sdiool, my plan is to give the lesson which 
includeea new subject witiiout much or any explanation, makinj^ the 
lesson short if the matter is difficult. Then I conduct the recitation of 
this lesson in such a way as to explain it and impress the new topics on 
the pupil's mind, prepanng the way also in many cases for the more dif- 
ficult examples of the same kind which are to follow. If the examples 
are very difficult I only give two or three of them along with some 
others, planning the lessons ahead to make them come out in that way. 
These two or three examples I do not always make obligatory, but tell 
the class to try them and work them if they can. Then when the ex- 
planation is given they can quickly see its application. 

In some cases, especially in algebra, when the pupil is apt to form erron- 
eous ideas if the questions be given him to be worked by himself^ I give 
explanations before any lesson on that subject is studied. In my own 
practice I always suppose that some help can be given to the pupils 
when they are preparing their mathematical lessons. Where this can- 
not be done^ it seems to me necessary either that the class be carried 
forward mainly by the explanations or the teacher, the work firom the 
book simply furnishing practice, or that a text-book be procured which 
approaches the various subjects so gradually that the beginning of each 
topic is easy enough to be worked out by the pupil unassisted. The 
thorough explanation of these preliminary examples given at this reci- 
tation shouia be a sufficient preparation for the more difficult parts of 
the subject. Where a school is ungraded, or the classes quite small, 
the recitation intervals are usually too short for thorough explanation on 
topics unfamiliar to the pupils. If the teacher were willing to go slowly, 
a niir result might be obtained by frequently taking the work on the 

Supils' slates as a proof that the last lesson has been well prepared, and 
evoting the whole recitation time to introducing the class to new subjects^ 
after the manner shown the " Teachers' Association " last fall by Pro- 
fessor Brooks, and testing the class frequently by very short written ex- 
aminations. This method, however, demands not less than half an hour 
a day, if satis&ctory work is to be obtained. The other alternative is to 
have a properly jgraded book, or, idling this, one that is too easy rather 
than too hiurd. The extra amount of work done with it will be some- 
thing of a compensation for the loss of intellectual stimulus. T. K. B. 

Answer to No. 41. — A little explanation given after the children have 
studied a lesson is worth more to them than when given previous to any 
thought having been expended on the subject. And while a few hints 
may often be judiciously handed out in advance, the main difficulties 
must be met in the recitation. If teachers will once clear their 
minds of the idea that a perfect mark can only be given for a perfect 
recitation, even when under the circumstances perfection is impossible 
for the whole class, it will clear away many difficulties in this suDject. 

I.S. 
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Answer to No. 42.— Congrew, or at least the Senate, has heen catted 
together in extra session by the President, the act being ratificKl by that 
body upon its assembling ; but (I am assured by a late member of Con- 
eress) the President has never adioumed or prorogued the National 
Legislature, as it is customary for the British sovereign to do. 

J. W. L. 

Answer to No. 42. — The President only has power to adjourn Congress 
when the two Houses cannot agree as to tne time of adjournment. 
This has not yet occurred. A. C. T. 

Answer to No. 43. — By the Coneress elected under the Articles of 
Ck)nfederation, the 4th dajr of Tnird Month was appointed for the 
aasemblinff of the first Constitutional Congress (1789) and for the inau- 
ration of ue new government. No quorum beinff present on that day, 
President Washin^n was not inaugurated until tne 80th of the follow- 
ing month. Subsequently, by act of Congress (1792), it was declared 
that the term of four years for which a President and Vice-President 
shall be elected, shall in all cases commence on the 4th day of March 
next succeeding the day on whicli the votes of the electors shall have 
been siven. While this was the oocaeion of the selection of the afore- 
said £te and may convey the information desired, it does not exactly 
answer why it was selected. Various prudential reasons, amongothers, 
would make precipitancy of installation injudicious. J. W. L. 

AniMrer to No. 43. — ^The resolution of the Continental ConsTess passed 
Ninth Month 13th, 1788, provided that the election for Presidential 
Electors should take place " the first Wednesdajr in the January " en- 
suing ; that the Electors should meet to make their choice for President 
''the first Wednesday in February;" and that the new government 
should go into operation " the first Wednesday in March ;" this 
happened to be the 4th of the month, and as the President is elected 
for a term of four years, the inauguration day £bJ1s upon the 4th of 
Third Month. The members of the first Congress were so dilatory in 
coming together that the choice of the Electors could not be efficially 
announced until Fourth Month 6th, and Washington was not inaugu- 
rated until Fourth Month 29th, 1789, though :his first term had to end 
Third Month 8d, 1798. A. C. T. 

Answer to No. 44. — ^In 1872 Congress passed an Amnesty Bill — iiie 
last seneral act on that subject removing the political disabilities (im- 
posed under the Fourteentn Amendment, 1868) firom all persons who 
nad participated in the Rebellion, excepting such as had been members 
of the Thirty-sixth and Thirty-seventn Congresses, foreign ministers, 
and officers in the militarjr, naval, and judicial service. About six hun- 
dred persons were definitely disfrancnised by this bilL Many have 
since nad their disabilities removed, but a formal application is required 
in each case (none being debarred from applying), though a two-thirds 
vote of each House is requisite. It might be necessarv to go over the 
Congreseional Olobe for the past twelve years to be able to state how 
many had taken advantage of the terms of this bill. J. W. L. 

Answer to No. 44.— The Amnesty Bill of Fifth Month, 1872, excepted 
about three hundred and fifty persons who had held high station. 

A. C. T. 
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Answer to No. 45.— The Fourteenth Amendment, clause three, diflp- 
qualifies those who, like Jeffenon Davis, had violated their oath to 
su])port the Constitution of the United States firom holding any office, 
eiyii or military, under the United States, or under any State * * * 
But Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds of each House, remove such 
disability. J, W. L. 

Answer to No. 46. — It does not appear that there was any specie in 
the Confederate Treasurv at the time of the turrender. Some gold be- 
longing to Louisiana and Richmond banks was hurried out of the city 
before the buildine used for the Treasury was burnt. General Grant's 
official report males no mention of the capture of any specie. The 
Confederate Secretary of War, Trenholm. was sick at the time that 
Richmond was evacuated, and it is not likely that the speedy departure 
of his subordinates was interfered with by the weight of the gold they 
had to carry. Trenholm's agent abroad (J. D. Bullock), who has recently 
published a large work in two volumes upon the secret service in 
Kurope in connection with the Confederate finances, says '' The finances 
of the Confederate Government abroad were exhausted at the close of 
the war." J. W. L. 



Answer to No. 47. — ^There are numerous alloys which are designated 
as " white metals." One group is composed of nickel, zinc, and copper, 
in various proportions, to which a little lead or iron is sometimes aaaed. 
Alloys of tnis group are commonly called German silver, nickel silver, 
albata, white copper, tentenag, or pakfong. Another group hts the 
■common names or Britannia or tutania. One of • the simplest alloys of 
this class is composed of nine parts of tin and one part of antimony. 
Copper, zinc, bismuth, lead, and arsenic are also sometimes used in va- 
rious proportions with tin and antimony. P. E. O. 

Answer to No. 49 — Unconfined warm air is likely to contain more 
moisture than cold, because it is more expanded and there is conse- 
quently more space between its particles lor the moisture to occufnr. 
Dry, wtfrm air may, however, contain less moisture than saturated cold 
air. p. E. C. 



Answer to No. 50. — If a flash of lightning is approaching an observer, 
the thunder from the most distant portion of its track will be the last 
to reach the ear, although it was produced by the first rash of air to fill 
the vacuum which was occasioned by the fint and most violent electri- 
oal discharge. p. E. O. 

Answer to No. 61. — All running water holds some air in partial solu- 
tion. When the water stands in an open glass portions of the air rise 
to the surface. Some of the particles which are nearest the inner 
surfece of the ^lass are sufficiently attracted by the^'glass to remain for 
some time and become visible. P. E. C. 



Answer to No. 62.— Only English Peers have a right to sit in tiie 
House of Lords. Sixteen Scotch Peers are elected for each Parliament 
S?rr^®Z®?1^t^*^*^^ ^ represent them in the House of Lords. 
A.f75'*^'^'^^J™,^.%^'®*®'^**^^^e P««» »ro elected by their fellows 
for hfe. No Engluh Peers are ever elected. Peers were originally 
those barons who received lands or honors from the sovereign/whi^ 
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^escend^ with the title to the eldest son. The Crown now creates 
Peers, but none are created for Scotland, as no provision was made at 
the time of union in 1707. The Crown has power to create Irish Peers, 
but only when the number &lls below one hundred, and cannot exceed 
that limit The children of Peers are oomnumen, and even the eldest 
son, unless created a Peer in his own right, cannot sit in the House of 
Lords during the Other's life. The eldest son often bears a title by 
courUiy, as it is called, but it does not make him a Peer, nor prevent his 
sitting in the House of Commons, as, for instance, the Marquis of Hart- 
ington, the son of the Duke of Devonshire. 

Tennyson as a Baron has a seat in the House of Lords which he has 
occupied. A. C. T. 

Answer to No. 58. — ^AU physiological and philological research tends 
to ccftifirm the belief that the cradle of the human race was in Central 
Asia. The Finns, Lapps, Siberians, Mongolians, Esquimaux, and 
American Indians all belong to the Turanian races. Their differences 
in features and other bodily characteristics can be easilv explained by 
the action of climatic differences and habits of life. The Malays, the 
South Sea Islanders, and the negroes exhibit similar changes, wnich 
may be explaincKi in a similar way. r, E. C. 



No. 54. — ^What foreign languages have a pronoun of common gender? 

Answer to No. 54. — ^The Arvan dialects of Southern Europe, Greek, 
Latin, Italian. French, Spanish, and Portugese, have epicene possessive 
pronouns of the third person. The Shemitic dialects, Hebrew, Arabic, 
etc., as well as the Northern Aryan lan^piages, Russian, German, Norse, 
Engli^, etc., have different forms for hu and ker, P. E. C. 



No. 55. — Under Washington's first administration part of Hamilton's 
plan for the settlement of the debt was for the General Government to 
cu9ume the State debts. What special reason was there for the very pro-* 
nounced opposition of the Southern States to this plan, while the North- 
em States favored it ? L. M. H. B. 



ITEMS. 

— ^Imitation. — It is folly for teachers to try in any way to imitate one 
another. The teacher who tries to do a certain thing in a certain way 
because some one else has done so is sure to fail, or at least not meet 
with Uie highest success. Individuality is more necessary in the school- 
room than in any other place; but in every sphere of life those who 
succeed best are those wno have a well-defined way of their own of 
accomplishing results. — i9iq)t. Brown, lotoa. 

— George Fox, whose mental faculties, though vigorous and clear, had 
never been trained by a liberal earlv education, was the friend and advo- 
cate of all useful learning. He established, or promoted the establishment 
of, several schools, which he frequently visited, and spent considerable time 
and means in acquiring a knowleofe of one or more of the ancient 
languages. A piece of ffround which he owned near Philadelphia he 
-mre for a botanical ^;araen for " the lads and lasses of the city to walk 
£i, and leam the habits and uses of plants." — FrierM InieUigencer. 
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— ^The public schools of Texas will soon have a magnificent endow- 
ment. FitW leagues of land were donated to each of two State universi- 
ties, and 33,400,000 acres for the public schools. These lands are bein^ 
sold at auction to the highest bidder, under certain restrictions, ana 
$4,500,000 is now invested in United States bonds and other securities, 
the interest upon which is annually applied to sustain the schools. 
About 25,000,000 acres of school lands remain unsold, and are rapidly 
increasing in value. The State will have a permanent school fund of 
from 175,000,000 to $100,000,000, and the universities will have from 
$3,000,000 to $5,000,000 each when the lands are sold. 

— Fbiendb' Teachers' Association op Philadelphia.— The pro- 
gramme of the meeting held 4 mo. 5th, 1884, consisted of a description 
of the methods of conducting the composition exercises by teachers of 
the following schools: — Friends' School, Germantown; boys' Select 
School; Girls' Select School; Moorestown Academy and Westtown 
School ; an account of recent educational literature and appliances 
by C. Canby Balderston ; an address on Longitude and Time, ov G. M. 
Philips, of West Chester Normal School ; a paper bv Rebecca W. Cad- 
bury, on Rewards and Punishments; an ad<u*e8S bv Fanny Jackson 
Coppin, Principal of the Colored Hi^ School, on Metnods of Teaching, 
ana remarks by several members. The Association adjourned till lOu 
month next. 

— Central Academy Association.— During the week's vacation 
last winter many of the Friends who are interested in t^e welfare of 
Central Academy, at Plainfield, Indiana, joined in holding a meeting 
at the school for tne purpose of arousing a greater interest in education. 
Several papers were reaa on different educational topics. A plan for 
permanent organization was adopted. It provided for four meetings a 
year, to be held at different points in the limits of the three quarterly 
meetings that control the Academy. A meeting was accordii^ly held 
on the 29th of Third Month last, at Mooresville, Indiana. The pro- 
gramme was as follows : 

1. A PAper. " The Influence of Education on our Social Relations," by 
Wm. A. Haoley, of Mooresville,- Ind. 2. A paper, " The Relation of 
Common School Education to Common Labor," bv Mair Edwards, A. B., 
teacher in Central Academy. 3. A paper, " Dr. Amola, the Scholar and 
Educator," bv Georffe H. Evans, of Indianapolis. 4. A declamation, 
''The Schoolmasters Guests," by Elsie M. Hadley, of Indianapolis. 
5. A select reading, ** The Quaker Alumni," by Sue Wilson, of Moores- 
ville, Ind. 6. A paper, " Professional Education for Women," by Maria 
Allen, of West Newton, Ind. 7. A paper, '' Denominational Education," 
by Nathan E. Hubbard, of Monrovia, Ind. 8. A Quarterly Periodical, 
" The Lightning Rod," edited by Alvin George and Belle Mills, students 
of Central AcMlemy. 9. A talk, "Haverford and Bryn Mawr," by 
Joseph Rhoads. Jr., principal of Central Academy. 10. A paper, " The 
Pleasure to be aerived from Education," by Lydia Taylor, Monrovia, Ind. 

On almost all of the papers there was enough discussion to make the 
meeting more lively^ ana not enough to be tedious. Between the 
sessions a good picnic dinner was served by Mooresville Friends in 
one end of the meeting-house. ' The attendance was very creditable, 
many coming several miles to be present, and all went away seeming to 
feel that the occasion had been both pleasant and profitable. 

Erratum.— In The Studeijit for Fourth Month, 1884, page 246, line 

27, for ** square," read " square-root." 
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This Electro- Photograph is from one fifteen and one 
half inches. When H. W. left Westtown B. S. he could 
calculate an almanac, but not name a star. If his Prof, 
knew he never told mm. Twenty-one years' spare time 
improved brought him to the movable planisphere of the 
heavens at every minute. Can be set for any day. On 
its &ce, read the star ; should it be a planet, by an ac- 
companying rule and the almanac tell what its name, or 
where will the moon be seen, and by what star, so fully 
ezfJained most any child can easily use them. To Astro- 
nomy what a map is to geograph v, a directory to the sky, 
a key to unlock the mystery in the starry heavens. No. 
I, small, ^ constellations, 440 chief stars, sent by mail on 
receipt of thir^ one-cent P. O. stamps ; No. a is fifteen 
and one half inches, constellations painted, $2 ; No. 3, 
ground blatk, star white, natural, jh; both, a set, sent 
by mail on receipt of P. O. or certified check, |6 ; No. 
a and 3, on glsus for magic lantern, at |6 each, or set, Cxa • 
by Henry Whitall, No. ^ N. Fourth St., Philadelphia 
»- The Lost Bible leaCli. 50. ^ * 



ALFRED LOWRY&BRO., 

Fine hm aid Soekn 



J 



Oive Special AUentUm to out- 
of'Unan Orders, 

And insure careful packing as well as prompt 

delivery to all depots and exprefls 

offices free of charse. 

Wm I^oruford Satrnpieg •» AppiiMtH^m, 

C0RRE8PONDENOE SoLiorrcD. 

OUARAKTEE SATISFAGTIt i, 

or goods returned at our expense. 

No. 524 Soutli Second Stre i, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
AuPTIftD LOWRY. Wti. C. Lc. «t. 



WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 



Tke Family Mic alor. 

It will answer thouitands of qnes- 
tions to the wide-awake child. It 
Is mn «ver-pre«ent and rell- 
.able School Ifaater to the 
whole tauaaDj.—3. & BenUd. 






I 



A L llirary In M 

In the quantity of matter it con- 
tain8, is believed to be the largest 
Tolume published, being suflR- 
cient to make 75 12mo rolumen 



In She€p, flussiji, aniJ Turkey B^r^^l^^gs , that usually seU for $1^ each. 

The LATEST EDITIOIT has 118,000 Words, Four PagM Colored PlatM, 3000 

C liftia Tiaga, (being 3000 more words and nearly three times the number of Engravings found in 

any other American Dictionary.) It also contains a Biographioal IMotioaarj, giring brief 

important Ikcts concerning 9100 Noted Persons. 

Pnbllrtied hy O. * C. MKRiOAM U CO., Sprln^eld, BIms. 



PS TERBROOK' S 



STANDARD 



and 
REUABLE 




E8TCRBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 

WoAa, Cimdan, K. 3. M Jobn St., M«w Tork. 

TliM(leBtlileft&iMCoDp&&j 

OF PHILADELPHIA, 

Office, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 

INCORPORATED THIRD Mo. 22, 1865. 

CHARTER PBRPBTUAL. 

CAPITAL, - • - $1,000,000 

A8811T8, $12,888,472.26. 

ItisuRss LivBS, Grants Annuities. Rkckivrs Monby 
ON Deposit, returnable on demand, for which interest is 
allowed, and are empowered by law to act as execu- 
tors, ADMINISTRATORS, TRUSTEES, GUARDIANS, AS- 
SIGItSXS, COMMrrTBBS, RECEIVERS, AGENTS, etc, for the 
fidthfiil performance of which their capiul and surplus 
fiind furnishes ample security. 

All TRUST funds and invrstments are kept sbp- 
ARATB AMD APART frdln the sssets of the Company. 



The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully collec* 
ted and duly remitted. 

Samuel R. Shipley, President. 

Asa S. Wing, Vice-President and Actuary. 

T. WiSTAR Brown, Chairman Finance Committee. 

JogsPH AsHBROOK. Manager of Insurance Depart'nt. 

J. Roberts Foulkb, Trust Officer. 

DIRECTORS. 



SAMUEL F. BALDERSTON k SONS, 

PkPEH HANGINGS. 

Window SiMdN, Wiadflw Awalagii 

902 Spring Garden Street 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Work done in Country at City Bates. 

Komi SDUciUL mmmi 

The Cheapest for the Peopie, The Beet for 
Schools, The Most BraetUal for Bueimeee, 



SamL R. Shipley, Philad'a. 
T. Wistar Brown, 
Richard Cadbury, 
Henry Haines, '* 

Joshua H. Morris, " 
tichard Wood, 
WnUam Hacker, 



Asa S. Wing, Philad'a. 



Israel Morris, Philad'a. 
Chas. Hartshome, " 
Wm. Gummere, ** 

Philip C. Garrett, 
Frederic Collins, 
Murray Shipley, CInn.. O. 
J. M. Albertson, Norrist. 



Irooks's New Kormal Ariihinetics, 

ALGEBRA and GEOMETRY. 



No other American text-books contain so much from 
the practical transactions of busiiless men, fiumen and 
mechanics. They are used with the greatest success in 
the best schools. Send for circulars and terms before 
changing. Sent post-paid Union Arith's, set two books, 
8octs. Standard Normal Arith's, 4 books^li.30. Algebra 
or Geometry, S4 cts. 

MONTGOMERrS INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 

Industrial and Educational. Teaches letter, plant and 
map-drawing, designiog, etc., and is best for common 
schools. Post-paid, Primary Nos. x to 8, ^ cts. ; Inter- 
mediate, ^ to 13, 7a cts. ; Teacher's Manual, full, ^.ao. 

FEWSMITH'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Qear, simple, practical, and scholarly. Easy to teach 
and easy to study. 

PELTON'S SPLENDID OUTLINE MAPS 

(rcvisedJ 

Griffin's Natural Philosophy. Do. Chemistiy Lec- 
ture Notes on Westlake's How to Write Letters. 
Westlake's Com. School Literature. Lloyd's Literature 
for Little Folks. Peterson's Familiar Science. Lyte't 
Practical Book-keeping. Sheppard's Constitution u. S. 

SOWER, POTTS k CO., Publishers 

•30 Markat »U, PbUad's. 



HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 



FACULTY. 

THOMAS CHAS£, LL.D., Pres't aad Prof! Philology and Litermtiii«. 

PLINY EABLE CHASE, LL.D., Profwaor of Philoaophy and Logic 

ISAAC SHABPLESS, So. D., Piofeasor of Mathematics and Aatitmomy. 

ALLEN C. THOMAS, A. M., • . . Professor of Rhetoric and History. 

LYMAN BEECHEB HALL, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistiy and Physics. 

EDWIN DAVENPOBT, A. M., Professor of Greek and Latin. 

CHABLES E. GAUSE, J&., S. B., Instructor in Mathematics. 

WALTEB A. FOBD, M. D., . . Instructor in Physical Culture. 

CHABLES M. BUBNS, Jb Instructor in Drawing. 

W. EABL MOBGAN, A.M., Assistant in the Observatory. 

WILLIAM F. WICKEBSHAM, Assistant in the Library. 



HAVEBFOBD COLLEGE is situated on the Pennsylvania B. R., nine miles west of 
Philadelphia, on a tract of 215 acren, 60 acres of which are laid out in ornamental 
grounds. The situation is unusually beautiful and healthfuL 

Babclay Hall, a large granite building, finished in 1877, gives to the students 
private bed rooms and pleasant studies. 

• There are two Coubses. the Classical and the Scientific. In the Classical, Latin 
is required throuRhout, while Greek and Mathematics are elective in the latter part of 
the course. In tbe Scientific, Greek is omitted, and Latin is required through the first 
year only. A limited number of elective studies are arranged in the Junior and Seni(^ 
years, so that students can choose auch as are adapted to their wants. 

The LiBBABY contains over 14,000 well selected volumes. Care is taken to exdode 
books of fiction and injurious literature. The books may be freely used, and a full card 
Cfitalogue &cilitates reference. The best foreign and American Periodicals are taken. 

The Obsebvatoby is the best in the vicinity of Philadelphia, and Students in 
Astronomy have more practice with the instruments tlian in almost any other Collie in 
the country. A new 10-inch Clark refractor is in process of construction. 

The Chemical Labobatoby nves ample fiicilities for experimental work. Each 
student is furnished with his own table and implements, and may, if he so elect, take an 
advanced Gouiae in Analysis. 

The Physical Appabatus is extensive and varied. 

EvEiriKe Leottjbes by the College Professors and specialists from elsewhere are 
frequently given. 

Physical Exebgise is encouraged by a well equipped Gymnasium. A competent 
instructor, a graduate in Medicine, and a pupil of Dr. Sargent, has direction of it, and 
ffives systematic instruction, based upon careful personal examination, to each student 
desiring it. Grounds especially prepared for cricket^ foot ball, base ball, lawn tennus and 
other games. 

In the DisciPLiiTE, the ofilcers endeavor to promote habits of diligence, order and 
regularity. Private admonition and appeals to the good sense and conscientious feel^'^i^ 
of the students, are the means most confidently reliea on. 

The Price of Board and Tuition is $426 per annum. A limited number of am d 
scholarships are granted, to assist meritorious students, who would otherwise be luu « 
to meet the expense of a collegiate education* 

For Catalogues and information, address, 

Prof. Allek G. ThomaBi 

Bwmfi^d CkMege P. (?-, 
Montgomeiy Co., 



WnxzAX faohEM. W. C. Spbacnti. JMory PiOMe. 

AUomeys at Lmo, 

30 aiLFILLAH BLOOX, ST. PAUL, KOT., 

Wm Fraotioe in Btata and United Btatot 

Ckmrts. 

i» Jgoaf .BsMto* 
Refer by permission to editors of Studbkt. 

BRYANT & STRATTON, 

BUSIIfJESS COLLEGE, 

108 8. TENTH ST., PHILAiyA. 

CkrefUl training in business branches, forms 
and enstoms. 

OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 



J. KENT WORTHINGTON, 

No. 1 STOCK EXCHANGE, 

OEOBOE B. jOHiraoiri 

.A.ttoraaLoy Art XaJIp-v^v 

No. 22 E. Market Street, 

IFtetf €0^es##t*fl JVi* 
Will conduct suits and transact business in 
all the courts of 

0BB8TEB. BELAWABB sad PHILADEIiPHIA 
counties. Special attention given to oolleotions, 
the settlement of estates, titles to real estate, 
conTeyandng and patents. 

mmi caimcATSs, 

SIFLOXAS, Etc. 

WRrrXEN BY 

BDWIN THOBF, 

WMSTTOWW, JPio. 



EVANS & YARNALL 

XTo. asa flL Vxoxvt Stx««t, rPlxilSkdA. 

R»T.T AHT.i5 Head Light Oil 

and Beady Mixed PAnrra, 

AT LOWUT MABKST BATES. 
4^CIROULAfl8 MAILIO ON RIQUS8T. 

WABBINOTON ft PENNTPACEER, 

8U0CEBB0B8 TO 

Warrington & Trimble, 
N. W. cor. 8th A Callowhill Sis., 

PlHLADELFHIA, Pa. 
SUPemOR INDCUBLC INK, BAY RUM, OOUXINE. ETO. 

THOMAS B. TAYLOR, 

Attorney at Law, 



are used br pnctlcal teach- 

' oonduGtlngschoolsln 

oontslns 12 large ele- 



OvViffSehojlAidi?^ 

good, quiet order. Each set ^^ _ 

gant chromo excelsior cards, GO large beautiful gold 
and tinted chromo merit cards, and IfiO pretty chro- 
me credit cards; price per set $1:26, half set 66c., 
samples 4c. Chromo aadfloral school reward cards, 
small sixes, No. 1, red and white roses, prices uer 
dozen, 5e. : No. 2, birds, flowers, and mottoes, 6c. ; 
No. 4. pinks and roses, 60. ; No. 14, hands, bMkets, 
and flowers, 10c.; No. 18. ocean shells. 10c ; No. 84, 
pinks, buds, and roses. lOc. ; No. 62. the foursessons. 
Soo. ; No. 64, tnmblersof flowers, 80c. ; No. 64, children, 
rabbits, and flowers, 40c. ; No. 81. moss roses on gold 
card, 40c.; No. 68, diploma chromo cards, 87c.; No. 



MTo. TOO 

PHILADELPHIA 
Collections, Settlement of Estates and Convey- 
ancing— Specialties. 

NURSERYMAN AND FLORIST. 

aLBnroos nuunas, mobbibtxlu, svou 

OOOMTT, PA. 

One of the largest and most complete assort- 
ment of trees and plants in the Union. 
4^ Catalogues fVee on application. 

ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 

Devoe's Brilliant Oil 

th safist ahd bist. 

R. J. Allek, Son A Co. 

W. C WHELLER, 

book: BZIJTUEIR/, 
152 South Third Street 

OpposiU *he Exchange (Room 4), FHILADA. 

Old books lebound. Jobbing and Pamphlet 
work promptly attended to. 



slae0>S7. per set of 10, 68c. Your name neatly 
printeoon 12 cream gold bevel-edge lap-corner 
rislting cards for 88c ; on 12 chromo cards for 18c. 
Large set samples, 20e.: small set, 8c. Send for 

frioe-llst. All posHwid by mail. SUmps Uken. 
'hflsnlx Pub. Co., Warren. Pa. 

FRANKLIN PRINTING HOUSE, 

821 CHESTNUT 8TBBET, 

PHILADBLPHIA. 



All deaoriptionc of Fine Book and Job Printing. 



O-TJSTJLVCTB GhOIiZE, 
PLAIN and FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 

Late of 531 Arch Street, has removed to 

No. 109 N. TENTH STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



« Jr. BlXtm STMMMTf IfhUmd0lphUh Pm^ 

DBALBBS IN 

8TAIB BODS, CUBTAIB FOLB8, 
and FABOY BBA88 GOODS. 




The New American Dictionary only $1.00 

---^ .^-fj f oniAih4» l.ooo BUCRAViNGS mmd lOO PWB8 MORR 



h«r book of the klma o>or yaUlahotf. 



tinnvEoriiA, u Vf'h H» int bMt Dictionary In tht world.' Baperbly 

fifithacKlFTlLt' N ri|>.Lci;«t affair, bat a large Tola n o. IteontalnierwraML— 
jirurU In ihifl KnftUnh ii»iifniaire, with Its (roe moaning, dorlTaftloii,BpolUBgaad 
tiroiiiiPicLntiikTi.fLnL] A \>tat amount ff aboolutel J nocoasary Information npon 
Hcli-nitt, UjEki>lr.^i, Ftiofrapby, American Hlatnry,lnMlTODtlaadandliitaraM 
UwH.Hc:.. tMHictM 4, p4<rrect lilbrary of ReferoMoe* Wobator's XHe- 
Ltii>i)(u-jciHt4 to 'K) ftii'J the New American Dictionary coata only 91.00. 

Bead what the Pre«« Says s 

w« bftTB nnrcr 1^ Its equal, either In price, flnlsh or eontanta."— Tn 

AnvnrATf:. " ffi.rtTi I «n times the moner/*— Tribunb ahd Pabmkb. "A 
pprrii^utdirt1inin«r>Aii'J library of referdboe.^'— Lbsub Ill^dNbwb. »*Woha»a 
rttr'^Mt^iir H^rr&Ht^-i] Up u^ it the New American Dictionary In ouroflleeaod renrd 
It *«i]wciriri iheprkn^ — CHBiBTiiiif Uniob. " With the Now Amortcaainc- 



OU-- , I B 1 II it'jic u ji iLi>l« J [i jkny 



tiaiinrjr in the iibrnry r<ir reference, many other macta moro azpoDBlTe i 
__.._... jHTineriwini, andJiniorHnceorhle conntry, history, boslnesa, law. 



man.'*— SciBNTinc Ajixbicak. 



nfDip Lhfv prlre &|,00 poot paiai Two Copleo fl^r SI.7S. 
~ - -- - — wllljQtnpB 



Extraordinary Offer. t^sy?sr:.M.je 

" v-L'ii f Hiiic M Bjiremlam tha American Waterbary Stem Winding watch 

lub'i 15 w" will eend free, a Solid SUTerHnnUnfCaaa Watch. 
lubc^3Q '*■•■' Bcnd free, a Lady's Solid Gold HantlnB Case Watdi. 
J u b L'r 5 "^ L' ^111 send free, Oenta* Solid Gold Hnntlng Caao Watch. 
I! tor a sample copy. Ton can aastir sacuro on* of tbeaa 
» or during your lelSBra time •vaouiga. Addrasa, 

T^orid MTg Co.. 122 Naasan Stnet, New TorL 



n'lll^H- 

Knr« 

t'.jrr _ 



J. L. SMITH, 
MAP PUBLISHER, 

Maps, Atlases, and Globes of every 

description. Spring Map Boilers, 

Map Cases. 

27 SOUTH SIXTH ST., Philadelphia. 

Send for Catalogue. 





TRY DREER'S GARDEN 

i.«23>. SEEDS 

\ whlob have betin pUnted by 
\ Boroe KTDwerB for 46 ycara . 
I Tb? guallts" 1« the £tv1 
] conMlderwtioD Hcui¥kl by 
I Uiti niost cufiful BeletUoD 
/ Tlifi Tirloea, th» 1ow«t foii 
f ftleti'ul, with eterliu^ ment. 
PrrerN C-ardfiliriiled- 
nr for I Hfl4,>tfferlnif Viv- 
. ™1jU^ FInwer ftD<l F]i'!rl H<->'-,U. 

I'tufjtJi, Bnlliti. AtHl livers rlii Ilk: f. ir 

thft P-nM^ r I : . I , ' i Kr*»i-. J J KN It V A . I> Jt VW K , 
Tl^l^bf-aiiiui :^tr>»et, PHILAUKI.PIUA. 



THE PnrGEE A O PyARD co/s 

BEAUTIFUIi JCVKK-BLOOMING 

ROSES 

The oDly establishment maklna a SPECIAL BUSINESS 
of ROSES. 60 LARGE HOUSE^for ROSES alone. We 
GIVE AWAY, in Premiums and Extras, more ROSES 
than most establishments grow. Strong Pot Plants 
suitable for immediate bloom delivered safely, poet- 
paid, to any post-office. 6 splendid varieties, your 
choiGe, cai labeled, for $1 j 12 for $2 ; 19 for $3 : 26 
for $4 ; 86 for $6 : 76 for flO : 100 for 13. Our AeW 
GUIDE, a oomoMe TreatiM en the Rote, 70 pp., tiegamOy 
Uliutraled, PmEE. 

thu Dmanis a oonabd o6. 

Rote Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 



PATENTS 

MUNN ft OC of the Bctrymnc AimticATr. eon- 
tinae to act as Solldtnrs for l*Htenta, CareatA, Tndo 
Marks. CojpyrlKhts. for the United States. Canada. 
Bnpland, Pranoe, Germany, etc. Hand Book about 
Pntf>«nta sent free. Thlrtv-M»ven years' expertenoeu 
Patents obUfned thrrmffh MUNN A CO. ar«iioUeed 
In the SriKNTiFio Ambbicav. the largest, best, and 
most wldel y of ronlated scientific paper. 13.20 a yov. 
Weekly. Splendid enfrraylniES and Intprpstinir In- 
formation. Specimen copy of the Hdeni ifle A ■ 
lean sent free. Address MUNN A CO.. Scil~ 
Amxricah Offloe. SSI Broadway, Neir York. 





Tor Itfil U ao Elsgant Book of LfrO ^M^- 
I :l Colored ristei of FLUWEKS!( aad 

1 V(i£tUbl«>r ai)4 sore t^aa iOOO maatra- 
11 on » of the chmcesl Flo wen, FlnnlM and 
Vn-i^TAHrE-S and DlrccLioDj for 
GrowjMG. U 15 hjiUd^onK' eDauffb for tb* 

1 (^Dtpr Table or a. Hotldny Prc««nU 
Scodonviur nanic anil Po«iDfli« addr^ 
*rlth 10 t^uift, and we wUI send you a COTJ. 
i^O^it-lslild. Tb h jfl no! a ntiarttr of Jta am, 
lHv ijtii]t«1 in ivtth Fn^llnh; and G^naaiL 
If jnil APtprwiirrla onff-r bp^^? deduct tl» 
10i>n4A. Vtf^'8 i££D8 AK£ TSl MEXT 
IN THE WORl.0 , 7h^ Fl*>ra l G LTi>E irUl 
tH] htiHT icy ppt Mid fcvQW them, 

TICK'S IiruKtratnl Xoathlj Safislv^ 
32 Pagfi^ A Colprrd PIpte in eT*T7 numtter 
an rl rn n n y fl ne En pmv ii n es. prlc* f I .BS « 
y«?nr: Five iVHulrrt fiTr|!!i. ^pptijo*-!! 
MraMm Tor ]D conlt; 3irj&i ci>[>ies£S 
Addre«a, 



JAMES TICK. 

H or beaten J** ^- * 



MI6i0i60PEi$ TILESOOPfSj 

FIELD GLASSES, 

THERMOMETERS, 
BAROMETERS, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS, 
DRAWING STATIONERY, 
SPECTACLES, EYE GLASSES, &c. 




CttUUoguea asfoUoumf eent o*» apgUoatUm : 

Part 1st — Mathematical Instruments, .... 1^2 P!>go> 

" 2nd — Optical Instruments l8S " 

" 3rd — Magic Lanterns and Views, . . . . 150 •* 

" 4th — Physical Instruments 188 " 

JAMES W^. QUEEN & CO., 

924 CHESTNUT STREET, PMladelphia. 



WHITALL, TATUM & CO., 

@l<ii8 Kftiimtiittm£®£S 

410 RACE STREET, Philadelphia, 
46 and 48 BABGLAT STREET, New Tork. 



CHEMICAL GLASSWARE 

FOR 

LABORATORIES, COLLEGES, MUSEUMS, 

ASSAYING WORKS, INSTITUTES OF TECHNOLOGY, 

ACADEMIES, &c 



ALSO, 

DRUGGISTS' GLASSWARE, 

HoDKBopatiiic Yials, Dnggists' Soodriss, && 



THE GIRARD Lll-E INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. 

». :i:^ OP PHIIiADBIiPHIA. 

INSURBS LIVES, GRAKTS ANNUITIBS, ACTS AS EXSCmOB, ▲DXIMISntAr 

TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE. COMMITTEE OR RECXIViaij ASSD 

RECEIVES DEPOSITS OK INTEREST. 

mCOSPOBATIS 1836. CBABTXI ?ISFZTVAL. 




Capital $450,000. 



Surplus, $827,338. 



(By Report of State Insurance Department, i88o.) 
President, John B. Garrett. 

Treasurer, Henry Tatnall. 
Actuary, WrLUAM P. HmntMC 



THE NAME 



TRADE 



SPENCERIAN 



MARK. 



was adopted for Copy Books in 1854, and for Sieel Pem in 1860, and is used by tus as a speriol 
*' TRADE MARK " for many of our publications. It is recognized as a guaranty for superiocity 
for whatever bears that designation. 

Sample Card, containing S6 Pens differing in flexibility and fineness of points, sent by 
mail, poHpaid, on receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 

PERRY & CO., London, makers of good low-priced School Pens. Samples sent free. 
iriSON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR S CO., 
783 <& 768 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

W. H. WALMSLEY & CO., 

SUCCESSORS TO 

MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS, 

1016 CHESTNUT STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
^r^ MICROSCOPES, 

•' -- TELESCOPES, 

OPERA AND FIELD GLASSES. 
SPECTACLES, 
E7E-aLASSES, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS FOR AMATEURS, 

<^\ wALMsisrs FBOTO-moiiitArBic iPFmm I 

Send for Illiustrutod Price- List, mailcdyVc^ to any address. Mention this Journal. ■ 
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Editorial.— Character and Discipline.— Reference Books. — Menial Desire.— Vacation 

Work.- Notes, 293-296 

The Art of Asking Questions, A'. .1/. Thomas 297 

How to Begin Reading, 298 

The Reading of Children 29; 

The Student of the Future, Wallace ;<cxj 

Hidden Strength, 307 

Peace upon True Principle, Thomas K. lirmim 311 

Physical Culture in the Schools John If. IVoody 314 

Convivial Teaching, Josiah W. Leeds 317 

Composition Writing, R.A, Forsyike 319 

Men as Housekeepers, 320 

Experiments at Home, C. Canity Balde^ston 323 

Notes and Queries, 324 

Lriterary Notes, 324 



LATEST and BEST SERIES of TEXT- BOOKS 

PUBLISHED BY 

P O R TER & COAT E S . 

MATHEMATICS. 

Retail Price*. 

ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, by Albert N. Raub, Ph. D., Principal 

of Central Pennsylvania State Normal School, . . . .50 

COMPLETE ARITHMETIC, by Albert N. Raub, Ph. D., . • -75 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, by Thomas K. Brown, Teacher of Mathe- 
matics at Westtown School, . . . . .1.25 

Designed as a first book of Algebra for all classes of Students in Schools and Academies. 
ELEMENTARY PLANE GEOMETRY, by Isaac Sharpless, Prof, of 

Mathematics, Haverford College, . . . . . .90 

ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY, by L Sharpless, 1.20 
GEOMETRY AND TRONOMEIGTRY, by Isaac Sharpless, . .1.50 

TREATISE ON SURVEYING, by John Gummere, A. M., . . 2.00 

The most thorough and practical treatise on the Science published. 

RAUB'S NORMAL READERS. 

By a. N. RAUB, Ph. D. 

Normal First Reader, . 
" Second " 

" Third "... 
'* Fourth '* 
" Fifth '* . . . 

BUCKWALTER'S SPELLERS. 

PRIMARY SPELLING BOOK, by Geoffrey Buckwalter, 

Containing only familiar words in well-graded lessons, a number of them being in script. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Perhaps one of the duties too often overlooked in our schools is the 
deyelopment of the child's character. Character is made up of in- 
herited qualities, of habits, of modes of thinking and living, and of 
influences of teacher and scholar. Because the mind develops well, the 
character does not necessarily. Because there is good discipline in the 
school, it is not accompanied always by character growth. But sometimes 
we know of a man whose students go out from him, not great scholars 
all of them, but all of them with more or less of a peculiar stamp of 
honesty, and firankness, and impatience of evil and courage in opposing 
it, upon them. They have definite aims to live for, definite immorality 
to contend with, and definite weapons to use. They are strong men 
because their characters are built up by hearing the teaching and seeing 
the life of a man whose strength and judgment they respect. When 
you hear of a teacher whose scholars always remember him and feel his 
impress through their lives, it is not his scholarship or his eloquence or 
his strict order they remember alone, but his strong personality. 

If Friends have sometimes erred in not making their schools as suc- 
cessful in turning out men of such sterling character, it perhaps is partly 
due to the £ftct that they have taken too narrow a view of the disciplin- 
ary duties and disciplinary qualifications of the officers whose special 
work has been in this line. It is undoubtedly necessary that an officer 
should be able to make his boys and girls respect the rules and obey 
19 293 
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them. But if he confines himself to this, a great part and we believe a 
major part of the duty he should perform will be unaccomplished. For 
it is in connection with these disciplinary duties that the great power for in- 
fluence of a man exists. You may incidentally teach morals in connection 
with Latin or mathematics ; but the means of meeting the common eventB 
of life in out-of-school affiiirs afford a £eu: better opportunity to develop the 
qualities which a man uses in the real issues of life. A little kindness 
or attention shown in a case of weakness or doubt, an interest felt and 
manifested in a game or lesson, an open protest against a prevailing 
error or fault, a kindly interpretation of a misunderstood restaiction, a 
judicious leniency where the case will bear it, a life open and honest in 
every transaction, will make men of character. 

If the disciplinary duties are confided to special officers, they should 
be the best men, in every sense, of the corps, and the best paid, as a 
rule. And no interpfetation of their duties, narrowing them down to 
the work of detecting and punishing offenders should be tolerated* 

The Society of Friends cannot afford to be a nerveless, negative body, 
moving hither and thither with the swaying infiuences of the times. It 
must have definite convictions and definite methods. Not fixed and 
unchangeable by any means, but changing only for good reasons ; and 
while the Church may formulate or may not formulate a creed for itself, 
the individual members must work out, each for himself, his own course 
of living, as applied to his own relations of life. This course no teacher, 
however strong he may be, can or should map out for them. But as the 
great climatic causes act over a whole r^on and determine in general 
the vegetation which may exist, while each plant selects the special con- 
ditions available to it, so the influence of a great school will fix broadly 
the lines in which its students may live, and give them principles and 
bases, on which they may build their individual characters and peculiar 
availabilities. 

The duty which the Church owes to the schools to keep them good and 
pure and practical is often dwelt upon — ^none too often. But the recipro- 
cal duty which the schools and teachers owe to the Church is not so 
often pressed. However thoroughly Quaker policy recognizes a useful 
place for the unlearned and ignorant, it recognizes as fblly a place for 
the learned also. And it is a duty of schools to so impress their learners 
with a sense of their responsibilities to church service that the schools' 
part toward making their graduates usefiil church-members may be 
fully accomplished. What kind of denominational influence the sdiool 
exerts, that kind of Quakerism will be in the ascendant in the coming 
generation, and if it exerts no influence at all, there will be a negative 
Quakerism. We think all our schools should examine thoroughly into 
the character of its officers, and especially its disciplinary officers, to 
determine how tally they are imbued with their reeponsibOities in this 
line. 
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We liave urged repeatedly that it is the duty of school committees and 
managers to supply as liberally as may be reference books, apparatus, 
and models for use in schools. Without doubt such things, if used per- 
sistently and judiciously, pay a high rate of interest on the money in- 
Tested. Especial care should be taken that they be kept in accessible 
situations. Valuable apparatus, stored in show-cases but never used, 
may add a trifle to the school's worldly reputation, but leas to its useful- 
ness. All the foregoing being conceded, it is but fair to remind teachers 
that a duty rests also upon them. Property of this kind is peculiarly 
liable to deterioration in yalue from neglect or abuse. Like other public 
property, which it is the particular duty of no one to care for, it not in- 
frequently suffers for the want of continuous and thoughtful attention. 
A wall-map needing a few tacks is an unsightly object, likely soon to be 
cast away in some obscure comer. Five minutes of a teacher's time will 
give it a new lease of life and usefhlness. A valuable dictionary, left 
upon the window sill, may be almost ruined by a passing shower. It is 
doubtless difficult to fix the responsibility, but the injury is none the less 
real and inexcusable. Articles are left uncared for during the vacations. 
The work of idle hands and the accidents of housecleaning may deface 
or quite destroy them. The valuable model, which is at first kept with 
scrupulous care under lock and key, loses its newness, and gradually 
passes through various stages of unauthorized handling to the position 
of a casual plaything, thus insuring its early destruction. In some or all 
of these ways much property of the kind suffers in value more rapidly 
than is caused by legitimate wear and tear. One who has been an earn- 
est advocate of improved facilities for teachers, and knows something of 
the expense attending such purchases, asks that The Student give a 
word of caution to those who after all must in the main be held respon- 
sible. Teachers themselves should at all times care for school property 
as if it were their own. It is not a matter of additional labor but of 
thoughtfulness. None can afford, by example or precept, to teach a 
habit of carelessness in such matters. 



Animals and plants become hungry for that which nourishes the out- 
ward life, as a result of abstinence from customary food. Not so the in- 
tellect of a child. Long-continued abstinence is destructive to the 
appetite. Mental food is best absorbed when there is a desire for it. A 
principal requisite of the teacher, therefore, is the ability to cause men- 
tal hunger, and then supply the proper food. The machinery of the 
school, the inevitable return of recitation interval, the custom of the 
hour, create a habit of attention something akin to hunger, but there is 
such a thing as arousing a real curiosity and desire to know, independ- 
ently of other considerations. In this rests the high art of primary 
teadiing. Object lessons are a means, and a proper means, only when 
they first touch the outer limits of the pupil's present knowledge and 
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show at once the possibility and desirability of widening the circuit of 
known things. Much that passes under the name of object teaching 
fails to touch the proper starting point, and, launching far into the un- 
known, becomes a " pouring in " process by no means to be commended. 

The time is again approaching when many teachers are planning for 
the long summer yacation. To all this means relaxation. The physical 
condition of some will necessitate a special effort at recuperation, and 
these should bear in mind that, when worn down, absolute reti, with 
changed surroundings in many cases, is the best restorative. Others 
'will find that mere change of occupation is sufficient for their rest 
Fortunately, most who see this have homes to which they naturally 
turn. It is well for all who are able to make the necessary effort to set 
for themselves some definite thing to be accomplished in the line of 
added preparation for their work. Teachers who think of no particular 
in which increased cultivation would benefit them, have pretty cer- 
tainly mistaken their calling. Some fresh ideas, some added feusts, a 
glow of enthusiasm acquired by contact with other teachers, will lessen 
the friction of many a tired day in the year to come. 

Commendation from The Stttdent will add nothing to the force of 
the production, but we wish to express our appreciation of the service 
rendered by J. W. Lieeds, in the series of papers recently published in 
The Friend on the subject of ''The Theatre.'' It is an essential service 
to all interested in the care and education of the young, to have thus 
brought together facts and illustrations bearing on theatrical amuse- 
ments, and the tendencies in modem life which foster a love for such 
things. A pamphlet edition of the articles could be circulated to 
advantage. . 

" There is nothing new under the sun." There is a decided move 
just now for technical education and training in practical duties of life. 
Some of the schools in the large cities are wrestling with the problem of 
the needle, and point with a certain degree of pride to certain sewing 
classes. This can scarcely be called new. A generation ago Westtown 
School was about discontinuing a '' sewing-room," which had been a 
place of careful instruction, and a well-established department of the 
school since the beginning of the century. 

Whether lessons should be long or short is an old subject of conten- 
tion. For the former, it is claimed that the student gets along rapidly 
and always keeps up his interest For the latter, that he can be thorough, 
and thoroughness is preached as a cardinal virtue. Is it not possible, 
not to find the mean between these, but to combine them — ^to give 
sometimes a long lessoi^ to be learned by heads and in a general way 
and sometimes a short lesson on which all possible pains can be ex- 
pended? 
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OontrtbuUd, 

THE ART OP ASBaNQ QUESTIONS. 

There is much greater difference in the methods of asking ques- 
tions than is often supposed. For instance, one person will conduct 
a recitation in such a way that no one can possibly fail in it, except 
through extreme inattention and the greatest stupidity ; by putting 
leading questions, and then, if that does not bring about the wished- 
for result, putting the desired answer in the form of a question and 
looking so favorable and agreeable that one cannot nelp saying 
" Yes.'^ 

All this accomplishes nothing, except to give assurance to a pupil 
whose character is such that he needs ever^ possible assistance to c^t 
him started in a new subject. - 1 think it is in no case warranted for 
any other purpose. 

Quite the opposite to this, and almost as much in the wrong, is 
that of putting the question hurriedly or impatiently, or with such 
absence of clearness that only a strong mind, alive to the subject, 
would be able to answer correctly. A class well drilled and patiently 
and properly taught by a judicious teacher ought to be able to recite 
sometimes in that way when well along in the subject ; but it is un- 
iust to the pupil and to the teacher that recitations should be regu- 
larly conducted in that way. 

The putting of wise questions is an art, and only such can be 
called, with justice, an " oral examination.' ' 

Members of the same cla?8, especially when reciting to a teacher 
with whose methods they are not familiar, often need different treat- 
ment. The self-sufficient pupil will learn two lessons in one if he 
be taught his liability to failure when treated squarely and directly, 
and also is obliged to give his knowledge of the lesson, while one 
who is timid and easily disconcerted will be benefited by a wise help- 
fulness for a considerable time and be able aflerward to take an 
equal standing with any of his class. If these two should not recite 
consecutively, the case would be further improved. Let the ])upil 
feel it is his real good you seek, and a great point is gainer 1 ; for lie 
not only feels his weakness when treated thus, but he feels that the 
help is at hand. To one pupil the being sent to a blackboard to 
illustrate what he is trying to explain is enough to throw liim off* his 
balance, while to another it gives time to collect his thoughts. AVhat 
is best to be done in each instance the teacher roust find out. 

I remember reciting when a young girl to a teacher who, in sten- 
torian tones and with a manner which said, " Tell me at once," and 
I was utterly unable to take any part in the class for a number of 
recitations. This feeling continued with me to some extent all the 
while I recited to this same person ; but when I went to a dignified, 
attentive teacher, the whole subject of the book cleared to my mental 
vision and it was a delight to recite. Well-delivered lectures to an 
advanced class — say in a high school or college — would l)e a better 
mode of instruction than a poorly conducted recitation ; for if the 
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knows he is entirely dependent on the instructor for what he 
teams, he is not in the &lse position of appearing to recite himself, 
and yet in realitj the teacher does the reciting. Whatever the 
method of teaching, the effective teacher must, al>ove all, be in sym- 
pathy with the taught. Rebecca M. Thomas. 



SeleeteiL 

HOW TO BEGIN READING. 

Boys who are hard at work in stores, offices, shops, and on the 
farm, men and women at the same vocations, are the very persons 
who can get more pleasure, vitality, and help out of books; but how 
are they to do it ? It is an easy matter for the man or woman of 
leisure, fortune, or short working hours to read ; but the farm-hand, 
the type-setter, the salesman, have long hours, continuous and ex- 
haustive work ; under such conditions how can they be expected to 
read? 

There are a few people, a very few, whose work touches at each 
end the very limits of time and strength ; but the great majority of 
people who " have no time " are mistaken. It is a common sajring 
that if you want a thing done you must take it to a busy man ; 
which simplv means that the man who has capacity for getting 
things done has discovered how to use his time. His dav is no longer 
than that of his less efficient neighbor ; but he has found that an hour 
made up of an odd fiAeen minutes before breakfast, an unoccupied 
fifteen minutes in the middle of the day, and a spare thirty minutes 
in t lie evening is as Ions and as valuable as any undisturbed sixty 
minutes which the scholar gets in his study or the editor in 
his sanctum. He has also discovered that one of these hours saved 
every day is seven hours of invaluable time accumulated every 
week, and three hundred and sixty-five hours, or fourteen days, 
snatched every year out of the empire of waste and oblivion. An 
hour a day may seem a very short time, but into that hour may be 
dropped seeds that will ripen through the whole twenty-four, and 

five them all an added wealth and dignity. The man who prefaces 
is day's work with thirty minutes of good reading and closes 
it with as much more will lifl the hours that lie between into 
a higher atmosphere, and is storing his future with he knows 
not what of possible acquisition. The busiest man who takes 
account of his minutes will find some waste ; economize the minutes, 
and the busiest life will yield some hours of reading. 

Lack of money no longer means lack of reading matter. In every 
community there are book owners who are glad to loan 4heir vol- 
umes to those who want them for serious work ; the intelligent lover 
of a good book, who loves it not because it is costly or rare, but 
because there is inspiration and power to help in it, covets the 
opportunity of putting his treasure into hands that will get out of 
It some of the revenues of strength and pleasure which he gets him- 
self. It is safe to say that the communities are few in which the 
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boy or man Tvho is bent on educating himself through books, but 
has no money to buy, cannot borrow. This presupposes absolute 
poverty ; but most people haye some means, and by a little self- 
denial can put aside small sums for books. There is no lack of 
cheap literature, and not all of it is offensive to an eye trained to a 
dear type and a fair page. The Leisure Moment Series, the 
Franklin Square Library, and the Elzevir Library meet the wants 
of very moderate purses ; and in one form or another almost all the 
classics of our literature are to be had at surprisingly low rates. In 
all our cities and larger towns there are public libraries from which^ 
in many instances, books can be drawn without cost ; and even 
where a charge is made, it is so small that most people can meet it 
Six ceots a week is a very small sum, but laid aside for the year it 
will pay the annual fee of three dollars, which bring? within one's 
reach collections of books in which scholars mi^ht spend a lifetime 
and still leave treasures untouched. If one is really in earnest, 
books are always accessible. 

If you are really in earnest in the purpose to educate yourself 
through books, however limited your means, your time, or your 
training, an unfailing method can be given in a single sentence : 
Save your pennies, select your books, and never waste a minute. — 
ChrUtian Union. 



THE READING OP CHILDREN. 

The ruin wrought by bad fictitious literature is fisur beyond what 
is believed. Enough comes to light every day to show that the 
evil is at work. In Milwaukee, four lads — of whom the oldest was 
not over fifteen — were led by readii^ dime-novels to organize them- 
selves into a gang of freebooters. They secured an outfit and pre- 
Sared to start for the West, where they intended to emulate the 
eedsof the noted cowboys and Buffalo Bill. They intended to 
start at midnight, but their plans were frustrated. They then set 
about plans for fires in different parts of the city. 

Their plans were actually copied from the nashj literature they 
had read. After setting fire to various buildings in different parts 
of the city they were discovered, arrested, and made to confess their 
crimes. These boys were the sons of thoroughly respectable parents, 
whose good influence had been counteracted by the stories they had 
read. 

The work of the teacher and preacher is made null and void by 
the Dime Novel. There is plenty of good reading that is just as 
entertaining and not harmful. We have often urged the teacher 
not to ignore the influences which the news-stand exerts over his 
pupils, mr they may surpass his own. It must be remembered that 
the boy believes these infamous tales to be true. They speak of 
theft, lying, burglary, and eyen the killing of people, as matters 
having no moral Dearing whatever. Look out for this irresponsible 
literature. — School Journal. 
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THE STUDENT OF THE FUTURE. 

In the gradual developmeiit of the world to a more perfect dvili- 
zation, which history records of the past, and which science prophe- 
cies for the future, the place which the student will fill is a com- 
prehensive and important one ; and as all around him grows, he 
will grow with it. JBy the exercise of the faculties with which he 
helps to move the world along, he will teach himself how best to 
improve the passing moments, how to reap the highest advantage 
from mental labor expended, how to free himself most thoroughly 
from the prejudices which bind down his mental flight, dim his 
mental eye, or warp his mental judgment, and some day he will 
stand fearless to erapple with the mysteries of Nature without and 
Nature within, the ardent and unhesitating follower of Truth, the 
embodiment of the noblest attributes of man. 

It is a &vorite method with a certain class of moralists to deduce 
the rules of right and wrong from the consideration of the morally 
perfect man, to consider an ideal state of society where everbody 
lives in perfect obedience, and enjoys perfect happiness, the fullest 
of whicn human nature is capable, and then to say that this or 
that action is right or wrong, according or not as it would be per- 
formed in such a state ; and it may be that we, by a similar process, 
can draw some rules useful to ourselves as students from an analysis 
of what the student of the inture will be, as seen bv the surely 
fallible and very probably erring eyes of the student of the present. 
And we put no narrow meaning on the word student ; not die col- 
lege undergraduate merely, but he who anywhere gives the powers 
of his mind to the solution of the problems of life, delves into books 
or works with his thoughts as a mason works with stone, whose 
aims and processes and whole life are mental rather than material, is 
a student. 

It is a very delicate question to answer. What will the student 
of the future be ? That he will be industrious, systematically in- 
dustrious ; that he will derive his greatest pleasure as well as great- 
est profit, from work, we may well admit. 

It may not be true, as our old moralists are fond of saying, that 
the idle man is always unhappy. My own experience contradicts 
this for me. When I can be conscientiously lazy, when I can feel 
that duty nor profit nor pleasure calls me to action, then I think a 
life of careless ease is not an unenviable one. I think it was not 
such a person that Pope saw : 

"Stretched on the rack of a too-easy chair, 
And heard his everlasting yawn confess 
The pains and penalties of idleness." 

" Are you not ashamed to beg, you who are so strong ?*' and when 
he answered, " Yes, but if you only knew how lazy I am," he was 
offering a perfectly valid excuse. Does it seem to you that the 
man, with abundance of this world's goods, all comforts around 
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him for his physical wants, not under the dominion of any gross 
passion, is unhappy, because he is idly satisfied with bodily comfort 
and light, mental stimulus in the shape of entertaining books and 
friendly society? The days pass by, one as the other, cares 
and responsibilities are thrown aside, no disappointments mar hi& 
pathway. Occasional thoughts of regret and remorse may come, 
out they are only occasional, and are quickly drowned. I can con- 
ceive that such a man might be happy for the time. 

But has one a right to bring himself to such a state ? Some could 
not ; but leaving out the question of our duty of redeeming our 
time, has one a right to shut off from himself all the inducements to 
labor, earnestly and continuously ? Is not suffering humanity all 
around us, and cannot we in our little mission do something to 
elevate or puriiy or encourage or relieve it. Think of the multi- 
tude of wants^hysical and mental and moral, cryine for help and 
unsupplied. True, crime has made many of them, out that does 
not excuse us. Can we not look upon an unfortunate neighbor and 
pity and hel^ him, without asking or caring haw he became so t 
When one of the stealers of Charlie Boss was lying covered with 
his own blood, in physical pain and mental anguish, should it make 
any difference to us that his life had been a life of sin, and that 
death had found him in an act of sin 7 Oueht not some one to have 
given him, instead of the unfeeling remark of the woman standing 
by, " It served you right," some words of comfort and sympathy? 
And when the poor fellow, collecting all the tattered shreds of ten- 
derness left in nis nature, gave them out in his utterance, ** I had 
a mother once," who would nave lost had some one, forgetting all 
his antecedents, given him the response that his pitiful feeBngs 
called for. There are thousands of cases, not so tragic as this may- 
hap, asking for help that ought to call us out of any apathy or slug- 
gishness. Is there nothing to be said for the much-abused tramps 
but that they are a great nuisance, to be got rid of in the most sum- 
mary manner ? 

But of all persons in the world the student must feel the greatest 
incitement to work. In common with his fellow-beings, he }^as all 
humanity calling to him for aid. But he has, too, vtiihin, a mighty 
instrument, the powers of which he cannot fathom, but which he 
knows are great and glorious — ^appealing to him for development. 
The example of others will not allow him to rest. The magnificent 
achievements of the minds of others are continual goads to his energy. 
He knows what intellect has done : That it has gone away back to 
the time of the mysterious tablets exhumed in the East and deci- 
phered therefrom the antediluvian history of the world ; that it^has 
penetrated the solid crust of the earth and*read therefrom the record 
of the manner of its development; that it has shown how the whole 
solar system has been constructed and told us the cause of all its 
seemingly intricate motions and divisions ; that it has leaped the 
immense void to the fixed stars, weighed them, told how they moved 
when no motion could be seen, and given us their constitution. 
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What it has done is but a tittle of T?hat it yet shall do. The 
mysteries of nature and human nature are daily giving up their keys 
to It. 

What student can, then, become conscientiously lazy that sees the 
great world around him blindly following the guidance of ignorance 
and passion 7 that feels the great world within him, with its illimi- 
table capacities, neglecting to grasp the golden hopes held out to the 
steadfast soul ? that feels the hot blood and the strength of youth— 
the energies of a manhood yet unwasted — and of wnich he cannot 
fathom the powers ? 

That our student will highly feel all these noble incitements to 
work, and that in response to them he will do the most that he is 
capable of; — ^that he will burn with energy continually and train his 
powers to their fullest extent ^— that there will be in him a notable 
ambition ever urging him to deny the grosser things that pertain to 
sense for the sake of grasping more and more of knowledge and cul- 
ture — we will not doubt. 

It is pleasant to have a reputation for genius, and it is obtained 
most easily by a certain amount of neglect of daily duty. I have 
known of students that they come into recitations, anxiously inquir- 
ing the place of the lesson, and surprising all by the amount of 
knowledge gained by a few minutes' vigorous study — when, if the 
truth were known, after the previous evening's idieneas they had 
denied themselves their wonted sleep to prepare that very lesson. 
They gained their end. But in our student there will be no sham. 
He will work and not be ashamed of it He may lose his reputation 
for genius, but he will feel himself daily becoming a wiser and a 
nobler man, and that will be the rewainl. And when those lucid 
intervals come to him which all of us have doubtless felt — when, 
as a result of study, floods of light illumine what was before dark 
and obscure — when mysteries unfold themselves and beautifiil har- 
monies and brilliant discoveries reveal themselves, coming as a flash, 
but remaining forever; coming, he knows not whence or how, but 
sure and true as truth — he will feel himself amply repaid for the 
persistent struggling with the darkness and the mystery with which 
he has so long and so earnestly contended. And though the search 
has been long and wearisome for these shining pebbles on the beach 
of the great ocean of truth, yet he will pick them up at last with joy 
and exultation — an overpaying reward. 

The old idea of a student, a pale, thin &ce, attached to a weakly 
body, is fast dyin^. The best intellectual results are not obtained 
from him. Withm certain limits he who does the most bodily 
work will do in the long run the most mental. We are b^innine 
to act on this supposition. The undergraduate of an £nglish 
university will take for his daily constitutional a walk of fifteen 
miles in three hours. We know not whether or not intercollegiate 
regattas and ball matches are good things for the immediate actors, 
but we do know they stir up a feeling in fevor of physical culture 
which its lower states does much* good. We have numerous in- 
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stances of an energetic mind triumphing over a sickly body — Alex- 
ander Pope, Pascal, William III, Lindley Murray, Alexander 
Stephens ; but the examples among men of note of bodily health 
and strength are much more numerous. Does it detract aught 
from our appreciation of Tennypon's poetry to hear of his powenul 
frame and stentorian voice ? Does it diminish our respect for the 
versatility and acquirements of Charles Sumner to know that he 
was one of the few that ever swam the Niagara Biver below the 
Falls ? Do we respect Tyndall's achievements in science less, to 
know that he is equally vigorous with the alpenstock as with the 
pen ? Was the success of l^m Hughes' colleee leadership marred 
oy being the best cricketer and oar at OxK>rd ? Would that it 
could be sufficientlv impressed on every earnest young man that it 
is most profitable ior him, even mentally, to give his lK>dy adequate 
andiudicious attention. 

We think, too, that we can depend upon our student arran^inp; 
himself with the aggressive. party of the world. There are princi- 
ples of right and truth as firm and unchangeable as adamant. It 
may be an unpleasant, but it is a bounden duty, to resist unflinch- 
ingly every encroachment upon these. They must be Guarded even 
unto death. All the privileges of civil and religious liberty which 
we enjoy have been gained by the sacrifice of inferior things to 
them. The sufiTerers know not the full extent of the efTects of their 
sufiTering. They only satisfied the convictions of their own heart 
and did their duty for duty's sake. And if we judge, that enjoying 
liberty, the day for sacrifices is over, we sadly err. Enemies of 
truth still attack, and it is no charity to compromise with them. 
Who stands not firm to his own well-proven principles at all times 
and places is a coward and a hypocrite, but in the vast field 
where expediency holds sway, in our political institutions, our social 
ways, our schools, our scientific theories, our judgments of men and 
things, our — everything around us, there is vast room and urgent 
need for change, and sad to say, the vast bulk of human kind will 
not see it, or taking a few trembling steps, timidly shrink from the 
necessary struggle and halt. It may be true that the world is 
bright and beautiful, but it is also true that it is full of imperfec- 
tions, and it is perfectly evident that most people, through preju- 
dice and timidity, obstruct the way to remove these imperfections ; 
it is perfectly evident that in this day the great duty of earnest men 
is to throw themselves into the ranks of the radical reformers to 
preach the gospel of progress ; to get up such a wholesome excite- 
ment that prejudices will be rudely handled and all unreasonable- 
ness rooted out. ** Beware, when God lets loose a thinker on this 
planet, then all things are at risk," says some one. Whether or 
not one accepts the evolution theory, whether or not one believes 
that the vast capacities of humanity have grown from simple pro- 
toplasm, as an oak tree grows from an acorn, by a most sublime cle- 
velopmeut, who does not feel, in spite ofthe controversy engendered, 
in spite of the skepticism, and the rude loosening of the restraints 
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of past timee, that we are the better for the i^tation ; that the 
stagnant waters of the past needed stirring, and that they will settle 
down clearer and fresher ; that the world will gain a purer fiuth, 
a simpler and a brighter hope, and a broader charity. There is no 
fear of making the progressive party too strong. We sometimes 
hear it said that conservatives are necessary as ballast. It is a/abe 
idea. It implies that a progressive man is necessarily injudicious; 
that because he wants tnings better and is always willing to change 
he will allow himself to be run off by enthusiasm into dangerous 
schemes. There are, of course, visionary people, and old-fashioned 
men are fond of saying : '' 8ee what stuff your radicals are made 
of." But if a real reformer tears to pieces we find that 

'* It is but the rnin of the bad ; 

The wasting of the wrong and ill ; 
Whatever of good the old time had 
Is living still." 

If he builds up it is a h^armonious structure, every part of high- 
est efficiency, and nothing useless. He is emphatically a safe man. 
His work will stand the test of time. 

It was the saying of Alphonso, who reigned in Arragon, that *' of 
so many things as are possessed or pursued by men in the course of 
their lives, all else are but baubl^ except old wine to drink, old 
wood to burn, old friends to trust, old books to read." There is 
great virtue in time. Nothing can rest on its onward current. 
Quiet and peaceful and unchanging though one may wish to be, yet 
he must float on to other scenes and destinies. And if he has 
rightly used the past, what a pleasant destiny is in store for him ! 
Is there anything more beautiful than a ripe old age? With the 
venerable gray head come the cheerful spirit and simplicity of 
childhood. He has fought his life's battles, and now as a victor he 
has laid his armor off. But the trophies of his victory are all around 
him. Again he enters into the enjoyments of fifty years ago ; plays 
the plays of childhood with his grandchild reu ; tells the old stori^ 
BO oTten told before to an untiring audience — stories of the good old 
times, which can never be again, and which he thinks are the best 
times of his life ; for then, though he knows not the reason, he was 
young and enthusiastic and eager for the fray — to an audience that, 
like him, sighs for these good old times, in spite of the assertion of 
moralists that now is better ; yet in which he sees, as in a mirror, 
the thoughts and feelings and actions of his youth created anew, 
and suggesting events he thought forever buried from memory. 
With mental faculties clear, with no diseases to disturb his serenity, 
with the voice of conscience ever approving, he haa eaten of the 
fruit of the true lotos tree, and with perfect content and perfect 
propriety he may say : 

"Surely, surely, slumber is more sweet than toil, the shore 
Than labor in the deep mid-ocean's wind and wave and oar ; 
Oh I rest, ye brother mariners, we will not wander more." 

But these privileges of age youth can never claim. It is, indeed, 
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a bad sign in him (and especially in a student), to see this content- 
ment. If this new life throbs through his veins he cannot rest, 
while from his brethren without and fi^m his undeveloped fiumlties 
within come such pressing calls. He cannot feel that all that is 
needed is'' old wine to drink, old wood to bum, old firiendsto trust, 
old books to read." He welcomes the new, for with it come energy 
and freshness and zeal. He will not keep back these new thoughts 
and impulses, for he feels he does but dwarf himself. As wiui a 
man so with a nation. It cannot crush out its newest and most fer- 
vent spirits but at the expense of its own degradation. Is it not the 
cause of the lowness of Catholic countries that they have so re- 
pressed their boldest inquirers that dared to question the creed of 
their fathers ? And is it not the best assurance of the future pros- 
perity of America that she allows the broadest toleration ? By a 
Kind of natursJ selection, the boldest spirits prevail. 

There is a story to tell in this connectipn, sad yet true. It is of 
the land of Alphonso,and the result of rigidly following his principles. 
Ferdinand and Isabella had united the Spanish kingdom under tneir 
sceptre, and they and their successors intended to make it a king- 
dom powerful among the nations of the earth, and wholly devoted 
to the holy Catholic &ith. After a gallant resistance the unbeliev- 
ing Moors had been driven from^ the beautiful vales of Andalusia, 
Their fiery darine could not raist the courage and the skill of 
Oonsalvo de Coroova and Ponce de Leon, their proud Abencerrage 
nobility was subdued, and their King,Boabdil el Chico, had said his 
unwilbng &rewell to the beautiful palaces and gardens of Granada. 
The halU of the Alhambra were to know the crescent and the scim- 
itar no more, and all true Moslems were to seek the exercise of their 
&ith in the country from which their ancestors almost eight centu- 
ries before had come as conquerors. The Universities of Cordova 
and the royal palaces of Granada were possessed by devout follow- 
ers of the true Christian faith, and monasteries and confessionals 
rose on the banks of the Guadalquiver. Every Jew in the Penin- 
sula must abandon his faith or quit the country. With a cordon 
of sentries all around the kingdom and spies in every house, it was 
the proud boast of the King, re-echoed by the dignitaries of the 
Church and the haughty seigneurs of the State, that not a heretic 
should breathe in all the Spanish realm ; the creed of their fathers 
must be unchanged. In the midst of this fancied security came the 
ffreat revolution in Europe of which Luther was the advanced spirit. 
riot a breath of it must penetrate the dominions of the most Cath- 
olic King. Every package of books must be carefiilly searched, 
such pemiciouA agents as the Spanish Bible prohibited on pain of 
death, severe penuties inflicted on any questioning of the smallest 
portions of the Roman ordinances, and tne highest rewards offered 
for the detection of the least heresy. Would the proud Castilian 
CTandees, who had brought the power of the Moors on its knees be- 
fore them, who rivaled each other in their devotion to the faith, 
and who acknowled^ no superior in Europe, save only the Pope 
and the King, permit the pollution of low-bom German heresies 
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among them ? Yet, spite of all, the hereeieB came. The Bible, mth 
Luther's comments, was read to devoted and ever-increasing bands 
of men and women, who with the awful terrors of the Inquisition 
staring them in the face, met again and again to hear and rejoice in 
the astounding doctrine that the Pope was not the only keeper of 
the doors of Heaven and Hell, but that by faith in a crucified Sav- 
iour they might obtain justification. It was truly sitting on a volcano 
from which could not fiiil soon to come an eruption. Yet for a 
long time the vigilance of all the spies and the persecutions of all 
the suspected, could not bring to light the names of the heretics. 
None ever betrayed his brethzin, and so in Seville in the South, and 
in Valladolid u^ in Leon grew by stealth these little earnest Pro- 
testant communities. But the day of trial at length came. A few 
escaped bevond die Pyrenees, but' the great number went to the dun- 
seons of the Inquisition. Who can describe the terrom of that 
Karful ^lace, culminating in tlie magnificent but terrible aiuUhda^ 
fif It is a chapter of history not often told. The names of San 
Roman and Valero are not familiar to us, like Calvin and Latimer. 
Yet if sincere and sorely tried devotion to truth for the love of it, 
if eloquence and learning and courage and self-sacrifice, will en- 
noble men, surely these first Protestant Spaniards deserve the laureL 
Unlike in other countries, the upper classes were the first to receive 
it. The chaplain of King Charles V was suspected and bravely 
suffered, and the best blo^ of Castile and Arragon did not escape 
the infection. And many a noble lady, bred to all the refinements 
of the wealthiest court of the world, meekly but constantly suffered 
all tortures and a disgraceful death rather than betray her friends 
or her faith. And they crushed it out and it never rose again, and 
the fear of the Church fell like a great pall over all the land from 
Asturias and Navarre to Gibraltar, and from Portugal to the east- 
ern shores of Catalonia. The happy spectacle of a nation united 
in faith and practice was siven to the world, the Bang kept and 
earned his title of Most Catholic Monarch, and the great grandees 

g reserved unsullied the purity of their houses, and the power of 
pain, one and indivisible, was turned asainst heresv elsewhere. 
But what was the fiiture of this united and pleasing kingdom — she 
who seemed to be leading the world? From that day to this she 
has been sinking lower and lower. Not the best soldiers of the 
world, not the leadership of Europe, not all the great galleys laden 
with the wealth of the i^ew World, which Columbus, Cortes, and 
Pizarro had sained her could arrest it. It was a most suicidal 
policy to crush out the new. The old things of Alphonso, pleasing 
and comfortable though they sound, are but the representatives of 
the deadness and sloth and conservatism which attach to age. The 
sects are few that have kept the zeal and fidelity of theirfounders. 
Yet in spite of this sectarian d^eneracy, new preachers and teach- 
ers have recalled the essential elements of Truth, and the world has 
not forgotten all the lessons that the errors of bigotry and the firm- 
ness of martyrs have taught her. Waulace. 

[TO BE CONTDOIKD.] 
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HIDDEN STRENGTH. 

In one of the prairie towns of Northern Iowa, where the Illinou 
Central Railroad now paaees from Dubuque to Sioux City, lived a 
woman whoee experience repeats the truth that inherent forces, ready 
to be developed, are waiting for the emergencies that life may bring. 

She was oorn and '' brought up " in New England. With the 
advanta^ of a country school and a few terms in a neigh- 
boring at^ she became a fiiir scholar— not at all remarkable. She 
was married at twenty-one to a young &rmer, noor, but intelligent 
and ambitious. In ten years after the death or their parents diey 
emigrated to Iowa and invested their moner in land that bade fair 
to increase in value, but fiur away from neignbors. Here they lived 
a happy familjr for five years, when he di^, leaving her at the age 
of thirty-five with four boys — the eldest nearly fourteen, the voun^est 
nine. The blow came suddenly, and at first was overwhelmmg. 
Alone in what seemed almost a wilderness, she had no thought of 

S'ving up the fiurm. It was home. There they must stay and do 
le best they could. The prospect of a railroad passinff near them 
in time was good ; then some of the land might oe sold. A little 
money had teen laid by-*nothing that she ought to touch for the 
present Daniel, the hired man, who had come out with them, and 
who was a devoted friend and servant, she determined to keep. His 
judgment was excellent in fiurm matters. Hitherto the boys had 
eone regularly to school — a mile or two ftwav ; for a settlement in 
Iowa was never without its school-house, lliev were bright and 

auick to learn. Thdr father had been eager to nelp and encourage 
liem. Newspapers, magazines, and now and then a good book, had 
found their way into this household. Though very fond of reading 
herself, with the care of her house she. had drifted alons, as so many 
women do, until the discipline of study or any specifu application 
had been almost forgotten. It was the ambition or both pa^ts that 
their sons should be well educated. Now Jerry and Thede, the two 
oldest, must be kept at home during the summer to work. Nate 
and Johnnie could hel]^ at niffht and m the morning. The boys had 
all been trained to habits of obedience. They were afiTectionate, and 
she knew that she could depend upon their love. 

One evening, alone in her bedroom, she overheard some part of a 
conversation as the children were sitting together around the open 
fire-place: 

'' I don't mind the work," said Theodoi:e, " if I could only be 
learning, too. Father used to say he wanted me to be a civil 
engineer." 

'' If fkther was here," said eleven-year-old Nate, *' you could study 
evenings and recite to him. I wish mother could help ; but, then, I 
guess mother's — " 

''Help, how?" she heard Jerry ask sharply, before Nate could 
finish his sentence ; and she knew the boy was jealous at once for 
her. " Isn't she the best mother in the world ?" 
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" YeB, she is ; and she likes stories, too ; bat I was just thinkiiig, 
now that you can't go to school, if she only knew a lot about every- 
thing, why, she could tell you." 

" Well,^' reolied Jerry, with all the gravity of a man, ** we must 
take hol4 ana help all we can ; it's going to be hard enoi^ for 
mother. I just hate to give up school and pitch into work. Thede, 
you shall go next winter; anyway." 

"Sha'n'twe be lonesome next winter?" said little Johnnie, who 
had taken no part in the talk until now ; ** won't mother be afraid? 
I want my father back " — and without a word of warning, he burst 
into tears. 

Dead silence for a few minutes. The outburst was so sudden, she 
knew they were all weeping. It was Jerry who spoke first : " Don't 
let mother see us crying. Gome, Johnnie, let's take Bone and all 
go down to the trap ;" then she heard them pass out of the house. 

Desolation fell upon that poor mother for the next hour. Ldke a 
knife, Nate's remark had passed through her heart " Father could 
have helped I" Couldn't she help her boys, for whom she was ready 
to die? Was she only '^mother," who prepared their meals and 
took care of their clothes? She wanted a pratrt in the very best of 
their lives. She thought it all over, sitting up far into the night. 
If she could only create an interest in some study that should bind 
them all together, and in which she could lead I Was she too old 
to begin ? Never had the desire to become the very centre of inter- 
est to them taken such a hold upon her. 

A few weeks after, she said, one morning at the breakfeist table: 
*^ Boys, I've been thinking that we miffht begin geology this sum- 
mer, and study it, all of us together. Your &ther and I meant to 
do it some time. I've found a text-book ; by and by, perhaps, 
Thede can draw us a chart. Jerry will take hold, I know, and 
Nate and Johnnie can hunt for specimens. We'll have an hour or 
two every night," 

The children's interest awoke in a flash, and that very evening 
the question discussed was one brought in by Nate. *' What is the 
difference between limestone and granite?" A simple one, but it 
opened the way for her, and their first meeting proved a soooeaa. 
She had to study each day to be ready and wide awake for her class. 
They lived in a limestone region. Diferent forms of cond abounded, 
and other fossils were plenty. An old cupboard in the shed was 
turned into a cabinet One day, Nate, who had wandered off two 
or three miles, brought home a piece of rock, wherd curious, long, 
finger-shaped creatures were imbedded. Great was the ddiffht of 
all to find them described as artho'eeratUiea, and an expedition to 
the spot was planned for some half-holiday. Ouestion bd back to 
the origin of the earth. She found the nebular hypothesis, and 
hardly slept one night trying to comprehend it clearly enough to 
put It before the others in a smiple fashion. Her book was idways 
at hand. By and by they classified each specimen, and the beat of 
their kmd were taken to shelves in the sitting-room. Her own en- 
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thosiasm in stady was aronsed, and fiur from a hardship, it now 
became a delight Her spirit was contagious. The bojs, always 
fond of '^ mother/' wondered what new life possessed her, but they 
accepted the change all the same. She found that she could teach^ 
and also could inspire her pupils. They heard of a gully, five or six 
miles away, where crystals had been found. Making a holiday, for 
which the boys worked like Trojans, they took their lunch in the 
&rm wagon and rode to the spot ; and if their search was not alto- 
gether sucoessftil, it left them the memory of a happy time. 

In the meanwhile tBe farm prospered. She did all the work in 
the house, and all the sewing ; eoing out, too, in the garden, where 
she raised a few flowers, and helping to eather yegetaoles. Daniel 
and the boys were bitterly opposed to her helping them. "Mother,'' 
said Jerry, " if you won t ever think you must go out, I'll do any- 
thing to make upi I don't want you to look like those women we 
see sometimes in Uie fields." Generally she yielded ; her work was 
enouffh for one pair of hands. Throu^ it all now ran the thought 
that her children were growing up ; Siey would become educated 
men ; she would not let them get ahead, not so as to pass her en« 
tirely. 

Winter came. Now Daniel could see to the work; but these 
habits of study were not to be broken. " Boys, let us form a his- 
tory club," was the proposition ; ** it sha'n't intenere with your lessons 
at school." They took the history of the United States, which the 
two younffer children were studying. Beginning with the New Eng- 
land settlements, and being six in numtor, they called each other, 
for the time, after the six States, persuading ola Daniel to take his 
native Rhode Island. "That woman beats all creation," he was 
heard to exclaim, ''the way she works all day and goes on at ni^t 
over her books." The mother used to say she hardly knew if she 
were any older than her hoys when they were trying to trip each 
other with questions. The teacher of the district school came over 
one Saturday afternoon. ^ I never had such pupils," said he, '^ as 
your sons, in history ; and, indeed, they want to look into every- 
thing." Afterward he hea^rd with delight the story of their even- 
ing's work. The deep snow often shut them in, but the red light 
shone clearly and bright from that sitting-room window, and a merry 
group were gathered around the table. %very two weeks an evening 
was given to some journey. It was laid out in advance, and fiuth- 
ftilly studied. Once, Theodore remembers, a shout of laughter was 




studied botany. She knew the name of every tree and shrub for 
miles around. The little boys made a collection of birds' eggs, and 
they besan to watch closely the habits of the birds. It was a pure, 
simple life. It would have been too wild and lonely bnt fior tlM 
charm of this devoted mother. Her hours of loneliness were hidden 
from them, but she learned in an unusual degree to throw every 
20 
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energy into the day's work of study, and create, as it were, a fresh 
enthusiasm for the present hour. Her loving sacrifice was rewarded. 
Each child made her his peculiar confidante. She became the in- 
spiration of his life. 

First of all, a preparation had been made for the Sabbath. There 
was a church in this town, but at a distance of seyeral miles, and 
during many days the roads were not passable. She had leaned 
upon Infinite strength, gathering wisdom through all the experi- 
ences. The secret of many a promise had been revealed to her un- 
derstanding, and, above everything, she desbed that the Scriptures 
should become precious to her children. She took up Bible dbarac- 
ters, bringing to bear the same vivid interests — ^the same power of 
making them realities. 

These lessons were varied by little sketches or reports of one Sun- 
day, to be read aloud the next Of this Nate took hold with a special 
zest None of this family could sing. She thought of a substitute. 
They learned the FImIim, much of JK»iaA, and many hymns, reneat- 
ing them in concert, learning to count upon this hour arouna the 
fire as others do upon their music. How many of these times came 
to her in after life I — a vision of the bright &ces of her boys as they 
clustered afiectionatdy around her. 

Time rolled by. The railroad passed through. A village sprang 
up and the land was ready to sell. She could keep enough for her 
own use and the boys could prepare for college. Thede and Nate 
went away to school The old home was kept bright and pleasant 
Friends — new settlers — came in, and now tnere was visiting and 
social life. 

Jerry stayed on the fium ; Thede became an engineer ; Nate, a 
minister; Johnnie went into business. Theodore used to say: 
" Mother, as I travel about all the stones and flowers make me think 
of you. I catch sight of some rock and stop to laugh over those 
blessed times." Nate said: '' Mother, when i am reading a psalm 
in the pulpit there always comes to me a picture of those old even- 
ings with you in the rockinff-chair by the firelight, and I hear all 
your voices again." When Jerry (who remain^ fiuthful always) 
had listened to his brothers, he put his arm about her, saying, ten- 
derly : " There will never be anybody like mother to me." 

She died at the age of sixty-five,, very suddenly. Only a few 
hours before she haa exclaimed, as her children all came home 
together : " There never were such boys as mine. You have paid 
me a thousandfold. Gk)d ^rant you all happy homes." 

They bore her coffin to Sie grave themsdves. They would not let 
any other person touch it In the evening they gathered around 
the old hearthstone in the sitting-room and drew their chaira together. 
No one spoke until Nate said: " Boys, let us pray," and then, all 
kneeling around her vacant chwr, prayed that tiie mantle of their 
mother might fidl upon them. They could ask nothing beyond 
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CtmfHLflilftl. 

PEACE UPON TRUE PRINCIPLE.* 

We all belong to a society which hoIcU that war ib wrong both in 
theory and practice. Ajs you mingle more with people and ex- 
change views with them you will find many others oeeides Frieud& 
who are peace people, who disapprove of war, and who labor dili- 
ffentlj to spread peace principles and to prevent recourse to arms. 
Yet if you examine the ground of their belief^ it will in few cases be 
found to agree with the high motives which have been taught to 
you, as the basis of" peaceableness." 

lliere is a school of statesmen in England who are strongly op- 
posed to war. They have concluded that it costs so mu^ aud is so 
demoralizing to the country that it never pays to fight, that any 
sacrifice necessary to avoid war is less than tne sacrifice necessary to 
prosecute it. The political opponents of these people call this doc- 
trine the ** policy or peace at any price," and they ridicule it as un- 
worthy of men of any courage or principle. 

Now I hope that you will go through life as consisteut upholders 
of the principle of peace, but I desire to warn you against holding 
the doctrine of "peace at any price." Where a course of action is 
merely expedient it has its value, its price. If it cost very much it 
may cease to be expedient, and another thine be proper. But an 
action which is a duty of Christian morality, nowever much it may 
cost to maintain it, is wholly incompatible with the idea of price. 
A man may place a value upon his time, his strength, his talent, or 
his inconvemence and physical sufiTering, but when he sets a price 
on his principles, he bargains them all away then and there. It 
has often be^ a wonder to many that members of the Society of 
Friends were unwilling to make the money payments which would 
have released them from military service, llius during the late 
War of the Rebellion, when the draft was first undertaken, those 
selected were allowed exemption on the payment of a certain sum of 
money. To the Friends who were drafted and who refused to serve, 
the answer was made, '* You believe it wron^ to fight ; vou have 



scruples against it. Well, then, pay us so much, and we will let you 
ofi*, and find some one else who nas no scru^es about it" And to 
this, in turn, the answer in substance was, "We believe it wrong to 
fight, not only for ourselves, but for all others ; we will neither go to 
war nor pay any one else to go in our place. We did not bring 
about the war ; we will keep out of its way if we can, but if it comes 
across our path we cannot avoid the meeting ; we will put no price 
upon our refusal to fight, but we will sufiTer for it whatever may be 
called for." Such language was scarce intelligible to the recruiting 
ofiicers, but I trust you can appreciate its force and dignity. 

In nothing were the early Friends more careftil than m the set- 
ting of any price upon their actions. They disbelieved in a State 

*An tddress to the Gradaating Clan at Wctttown School, 8 mo., 1884, 
by Thomai K. Brown. 
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Church and in a hired ministry, bo thej refnaed to pay tithes. All 
sorts of illegal fines were placed upon them, which they refused to 
pay, lest they should sanction the illegality. They^ even lay for 
weeks or months in prison, after their regular reiease had been 
ordered, because unjust fees were demanded of them, which they were 
not free to satisfy. It was the patient endurance of the sunbring 
imposed upon them, because they would neither violate their sense 
of duty nor pay for exemption, that won for them the respect 
of the world, and secured to them, finally, a fiiller measure of 
freedom. 

Perhaps the noblest example of steadfast endurance to duty in 
spite of consequences is found in the book of the Prophet Daniel, in 
tne account of the three Hebrew children who were thrown into the 
''burning fiery furnace." "Shadrach, Meshach, and Abedn^ 
answered and said to the King, O Nebuchadnezzar ! we are not careral 
to answer thee in this matter. If it be so, our Grod whom we serve 
is able to deliver us from the burning fiery furnace, and he will 
deliver us out of thy hand, O King I But if no^, be it kno?m unto 
thee, O King ! that we will not serve thy gods, nor worship the 
golden image which thou hast set up." 

If we examine the reasons why the careful moralist cannot fidit 
we find that the conduct of war is incompatible with his principtes ; 
he cannot aid in the killing of men ; he cannot trample down the 
gramfields of the enemy ; he cannot throw shot and shell into their 
cities. In fieust, the conduct of war, as toward the enemy, forbids 
the Christian fh)m following it. Note the di£^ence between this 
and the principle of peace at any price." The one shrinks from 
the harm that may come upon himself, the other fears to inflict dam- 
age upon the enemy. The principle of the one is, of two evil con- 
sequences choose the least ; the pnnciple of the other, let the evil 
eaune be shunned altogether. 

In the public efforts to settle international difiScuIties, in the pro- 
moting of general arbitration, and the extension of the law of nations, 
all grades of peace people work harmoniously together. But sup- 
pose these means Ml ; suppose the opposing nation refuses any 
reasonable satisfiustion, then the" peace at any price" party increases 
its offer, admits unfidr or illegal demands--4n &ct, buys off the 
opposing country at its own price. What now would the true followers 
of peace do? They would make offers of just settlement, but if 
injustice were demanded, would refuse and peaceably take the oon- 
sequenoes. They might suffer spoliation to a &r greater extent than 
the original demands. They might have their liberties abridged, 
some other members mi^ht sufi^ imprisonment, but they would 
have maintained their principles, and not sold themselves to avoid 
suflering. 

Again, suppose that in spite of the efforts for peace war is desiied 
by both oountnes, and that the enemy is on the borders, then the 
followers of expediency take up arms and fight as vigorously as any 
believer in war, while the men of principles hold to thw non-ooitt* 



i 
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batant Tiews, and steadily ibllow their daily lives, in spite of the 
daneera around them. 

There is more in common between the real opposer of war and the 
regular follower of it, than between the two branches of the profes- 
sors of peace. Both are consistent with themselves, and both are 
willing to suffer rather than submit to injustice, and both follow out 
their unes of action irrespective of results. To get genuine examples 
of consbtent war we must fp back to ancient times. Our mooem 
warfare is too artificial, to ingenious, to test bravery as did the old 
battles. However misguided it may suppose them, the world has 
always praised the devotion of the Spartans at Therynopyl» They 
were there to defend the pass and there they would stay till they 
died. The true knight never shrank from meeting a stronger foe ; 
if he could prevail, well ; if not, he had done his best 

Peace in itself is desirable, but its value depends upon the means 
by which it is maintained. And while the true Christian should 
never go to war, he must be careful that he value not peace — ^that 
is, quiet living — too highly. 

And here we would extend the application of our remarks to 
other things besides war. Our early Friends were eminently peace- 
able people, yet the first generation of them can hardly be said to 
have lived peaceable lives. In prisons by the thousands, inter- 
rupted in their meetings, in their travelings, in their business, for- 
biaden to testify in court without taking the oath, they were subject 
to a multitude of annoyances. But their consisteut lives and patient 
endurance finally won for them real peace and the respect of their 
countrymen. We, their descendants, inherit this peace and this 
respect ; and I sometimes think many of us set too high a value upon 
it So pleasant is quiet living that we strongly object to disturbing 
it in any way. So greatly do we esteem the good opinion of our 
neighbors, that we fear to do anything that will offend them. When 
a Ime of duty calls for any sacrifice on our part, or disturbs our 
peaceable line of life, we are apt to set it aside with the plea that we 
must preserve peace at all times. When anything is required that 
is unpopular with our neighbors of the world, we hesitate to break 
our pleasant relations with them. In fact, we are inclining in our 
daily life to peace, to ease, at any price. Now, when any ancient 
nation so loved its wealth and its luxurious living that it began to 
oppose invading armies with gold, rather than steel, then be^n its 
downfall. It may be so with us individually. If we so object to 
disturbance, to anxiety, to suffering on our own part, that we will 
purchase quiet at any price, we are losing our principle which we 
profess to value, and undermining that very peace of nfe which we 
are striving to secure. 

Of the various practices and testimonies which have come down 
to us, as Friends, let us not choose for ourselves, only those which 
have won thus fkr the approval of the world, and which will enable 
us to secure its esteem and applause, without the disturbance of its 
censure. But let us choose wnatever commends itself to our sense 
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of right, regardless of the sacrifice it may require to maintain it. 
Let us love right better than rest, and duty than a quiet life. 

My parting charge to you is in the words of the moralist — May 
you unreservedly join yourselves '' to that small, but increasing num< 
ber, who maintain in principle and illustrate by their practice, the 
great duty of conforming to the laws of Christian morality, without 
regard to dangers or present advantages.^' 



PHYSICAL CULTURE IN THE SCHOOI£. 

Education in its chief end comprehends a complete culture of the 
entire person. 

The natural interdependence existing between the body and the 
mind is such, that to secure a complete development %{ either, there 
must be a harmonious development of both. Physical culture, 
therefore, is a part of the teacher's work. In addition to the educa- 
tion of the moral and mental faculties, there must be that physical 
training necessary to secure the mwth, health, and right tenden- 
cies of the body. For evidence of the needs of physical training, 
we have but to refer to the large number of students continually 
coming out of our schools, ill of health, deformed or unnatural in 
stature, ungraceful in their movements, and embarrassed with perni- 
cious and uncouth habits, and without sufficient vitality to loUow 
up the desires and purposes of an active mind. 

Teachers often meet with discouragement in the influences that 
surround the pupils in their home association. Perhaps there is no 
part of the teacher's work in which discouragements are more com* 
mon than in their efforts toward physical culture. Yet there is 
much that the conscientious teacher can do for the health and gen-^ 
era! bearing of the student. 

In order that the efforts put forth may be proper and rightly 
directed, it is necessary in this, as in mental and moral training, 
that there be a purpose and plan definitely defined in the teacher's 
mind. There should also be a knowledge of the organism of the 
human body, with the laws that govern its growth and activity. 
Presuming, then, an acauaintance with the anatomy and hygiene of 
the body, it remains for us to inquire into the best means and 
methods for its training. 

'Ihe end of physical culture may be noticed under the following 
five subdivisions : 
First — ^Bodily Strength and Stmmetkt : 

These are but the outgrowth of natural development. Any weak- 
ness or deformity has its origin in the violation of one or more of 
the natural laws of growth. 

The body is stouter and more capable of resisting disease when 
all the different parts are proportionally developed. And there is an 
influence in the dignity of bearing which is often too lightly esteemed 
by many educators. 

The student who comes out of school with sunken cheek, humped 
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shoulders, or boorish habits, oommenees the race in life to a disad- 
vantage. If he be not more subiect to disease, his general appear- 
ance is taken as an index of his lack of energy and Mlf-respect, and 
is an influence against him. 

Some very strong and good men have bad their bodily infirmities. 
Yet these defects cannot be taken as marks of greatness. Even 
nose-glasses worn by yoimg men and women cannot be esteemed 
more theM prima facie evidence of scholarship. 
Second — ^The Discipline of the Phybioal Powers: 

Development and discipline are very closely related, yet one is 
not necessarily the result of the other. DiBcipline fosters develop- 
ment, but development does not of itself secure discipline. Develop- 
ment signifies a growth of the diflferent parts of the body, discipline 
denotesaoontrol of these parts by the will. That the body may 
serve the soul that lives in it, it must be disciplined into obedience 
to the will that dictates its movements. The limbs should be trained 
to move, the sense to perceive, and the voice to modulate. 
TAird— Correct Habits in Bodily Movements and PoeTURE: 

What an individual is or will be is very largely determiued when 
his habits have been formed. Personal influence, physical capa* 
bilities, and moral tendencies are, in most part, the resultant out- 
growth of fixed habits. 

l^OUrfA^NATURALNEBB IN THE BODILY APPSTITBB : 

The appetites are either natural or abnormal. They originate 
in the booily needs or they are created by outward influences. The 
gratification of the natural appetite supplies the needs of the body 
and maintains a healthy growth of its organisms. The abnormal or 
unnatural appetites may be a craving &t what is poisonous to the 
vital energies, as tobacco, alcoholic drmks, or morphine, or it may 
be simply a desire to partake of what the system does not need (as 
in a case of over-eating). In either case the gratification of the de- 
sire is pernicious in its efiects. 
Fifthr-A Wholesome Energy : 

Man is not by nature a lazy animal. The healthy child is full of 
life and industry. If the grown-up man or woman be sluggish and 
indolent it is not the fault of nature, but rather the result of disease 
and wrong tendencies acquired through bad training, or, it may be 
no training. Then to foster the life and direct the spirit of indus- 
try found m childhood should be one of the chief aims of education. 

The Means and Methods hj which the above-named ends may 
be best attained are somewhat difiScult to classify and define. The 
means to be used and the methods to be employed are so blended 
together that the end seems to be accomplished more by the method 
homing the means than through means in the hands of methods. 

(a) The Nature and Arrangement of the School-room 
AND School Furniture have an influence in the physioid as well 
as in the moral and intellectual training of children. The shape 
and size of the room, the location and arrangement of the windows 
for the admission of light, the means for heating and ventilation, 
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the kind, height, and amuiffeine&t of desks and recitatioQ seats, the 
position of teachers' desk, blackboards, etc, with the cleanliness and 
attractiveness of the entire room, have a bearing upon the ^mmetry, 
health, industry, and cheerfulness of the school that must not be 
overlooked. 

Bring an uncouth, aimless boy for the first time into a eosnfoittr 
able, well-ventilated and well-lighted school-room. As he seats him- 
self and looks around upon the tidy desks and the clean floor and 
the fresh-looking maps and pictures before him on the wall, he be- 
gins to straighten himself up with dignity of bearing and to feel 
impulses of courage ana self-respect and purpose never known to 
him before. 

(6) The PosruBEAin) Movements of the pupils should have 
proper attention. The practice of allowing children to sit on desks 
too niffh or too low, or of permitting them to lounge in their seats, 
is productive of bad results. If there should be no bodilv deformi- 
ties, there will be formed awkward and unnatural habits or sitting to 
embarrass the student in after life. Children who are reauired to 
sit in an erect and natural attitude are not only more healthy and 
systematic in their growth, but they are more cheerfiil and enei^getie 
because of the more &vorable condition of tiie vital organs. 

(e) The Habit8 and General Appearance of the Teacher 
have a telling influence on the conduct and baring of the pupils. 
Extravagance in anything is an indication of bad taste, Init the 
teelcher who would be a ^khI disciplinarian must continuially bear 
about in his own body the marks of good training. He must ob- 
serve habits of neatness and show a natural gentility in posture and 
actions. 

(d) Gymnastigb and Galibthehics have been introduced into 
many schools with good results* These systematic exercises, when 
under the direction of a competent instructor (as such exercises 
should be) may be made a means for securing what the term calis- 
thenics implies—" beautiful strength "—wholesome energy, natural 
symmetry, and graceflil movement. 

(e) Pupils should be instructed in the principles of physiology 
and hygiene. This instruction may be given in part by means of 
text-books and in jwurt by oral teaching. By a system of oral les- 
sons, a thing indispensably necessary in the lower grade work, 
children may be interested in and receive instruction on many things 
pertainine to the science of health which they should learn before 
they can oe expected to take up physiology as a resular study in 
school. Instructions given on the principles of heal w should be ac* 
companied by teachinffs on physical morality. The child should 
learn at a very early dajr not only how to grow and keep well, but 
he should be made to believe that it is his duty to preserve his health ; 
that every time he violates a law of hygiene he commits a sin, and 
that any indulgence in this direction "will bring its penalty bitter 

^i^^'^k .T Jo=» WTWOODY. 

New Garden, N. C. 
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CONVIVIAL TEACHINa 

That indickms writer, Annie A. Preston, writing in the New 
England Jawmal of EduoaHan^ reepecUng the importance, beyond 
every other consideration, of our scnool teachers being such as nave 
definitely enlisted on the Lord's side, gires the following illus- 
tration of the mischief which may follow from indifference to this 
reasonable requiaition: 

" I heard of an extremely beautiful young woman who taught a 
winter school in a populous oountry district, where dancing and card- 
playing were the stock amusements of the yicinity. Nearly every 
evening she was up till a late hour at ball or party, and consequently 
was very weary before the term dosed. One noon*time, in talk* 
ing with her pupUs, some of them older than herself, she said: ' I 
was nearly tired to death last night ; it seemed as if I should drop. 

At last brought me up a hot mm-punch, and I drank it, 

and danced like a feather for another hour.' Ringing her bell to 
call her school to order, the first exercise was singing, as usual, and 
she struck up the well-known temperance song, ' Sparkling and 
Bright' The large boys and girls looked at each other and smiled, 
and soon a generiu laugh broke the ^uiet of the schoolroom and a 
cute little girl on the front seat raised her hand and piped up : 
'Please, teacher, can't we sing, ''Where's the Old Gray Goose, 
I Wonder?" "Sparkling and Bright" don't sine sood with rum- 
punches.' The influence exerted by that beautiful, mscinatingj, but 
unprincipled girl still follows many of her pupils of that wmter. 
So much easier is it to sow the seed than to kill out or uproot the 
growing plant." 

The foreffoing narration brings to mind the iact that a few years 
ago, a numoer of boys and young men belonging to an eleemosynary 
institution for the promotion of learning and industrial pursuits, were 
placed under arrest for fi«quentbg a tavern or taverns in the vicin- 
ity. In considering what might m the cause of their drifting into 
this intemperate course, I was inclined to believe that it might be in 
part attributed to the influenceof one (formerly a teacher, I think), 
who participated in the frequent exhibitions at the place, and who 
was especially fond of singing songs in praise of the " flowing bowl." 
This convivial teaching, continued through many years, did not 
seem to arouse the solicitude of managers or teachers, so as either to 
set them upon inquiry as to any probable harmAil results, or, 
on the other hand, to prompt them to bid the singer refrain from his 
favorite line of songs and ditties. 

Cuming to a date as recent as a few dinrs ago, I received by mail 
an advertidnjur pamphlet of Studenlif SongSy hailing from Har- 
vard Square, Cambridge, and of which it is claimed that a first edition 
of six thousand copies was exhausted in four months, the collection 
beins one familiar in all the leading American oolleffes, including 
Wellesley and Vasear. As a sample, a hunting drinking song, set 
to music, is given, the refrain being — ^" So we'll pass the bottle round 
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aud merrily we'll whoop,* and we'll halloa." It is very much to 
be hoped that, while Harvard students may be " familiar with this 
bacchanalian efiusion, the Literary World was mistaken in claiming 
as much for the young women students of the two respectable in- 
stitutions for higher education just mentioned. However this may 
be, there is abundant concurrent evidence to show, as editorially in- 
timated not long ago in The ^ytudent, that advanced education for 
Friends (as for others) is by no means to be commended unless it be 
conscientiously guarded. Of what worth in our colleges would be 
the query as to the use of intoxicating liquors and concerning hand- 
ing them to others if our student-members were made " familiar " 
with passing the bottle by such hilarious productions as the sample 
referred to ? What likelihood that the " speech *' of our sons and 
daughters would be such as the apostle commends — ^''Alwa]^ with 

rce, seasoned with salt" — ^if they, at their colleges,, were first to 
made conversant with drinking songs as ensnaring as they are 
unprofitable." Jobiah W. Lredb. 

*Fal6etto shriek ad lib. 



Tbach the child to use what he knows. This is exceedingly 
difficult, but is as important as it is hard to accomplish. The shores 
of professional life are strewn with wrecks of noble aspirations, be- 
cause men who have been even brilliant in preparatory schools aud 
colleges have been trained to acquire but not to use their knowl- 
edge. It is easy to say that the difierences is in the men rather 
than the methods, but a right method must not only make men suc- 
ceed who cannot help it, but must enhance the success of men whose 
natural tendency is to failure. A prominent business man who has 
coined money in manufacturing inaustry said, recently, that a young 
man destined for commercial life could not afford to take a thorough 
course in the schools, as the tendency of such a course was to give 
hitn a t&ste for learning as a luxury and not as a power, as an 
ornament and not as a weapon, ne thought the schools ought to 
make it their first dutv to train the child to wield his mental weap- 
ons for effect and not for display. All this is easy in theory, and as 
beautiful as it is easy. It is oifficult of accomplishment, but none 
the less essential for that. What we need is, teacners who will apply 
the theory aptly and effectively, that pupils will acquire knowledge 
for its use, — Am, Teacher. 



Keep cool ! When the teacher loses patience, pupils perceive the 
fact with an instinct like that of lower animals, then the teacher is 
at a disadvantage. The pupils will certainly indulge in the pleasure 
of annoying a teacher who shows that he is easily annoyed by the 
mischievous capers of the children. If you are so unfortunate as 
to allow any feeling of vindictiveness to enter into punishment you 
inflict, you lose thereby the respect of the pupils, and then the road 
is rough. The shrewd teacher is cool under all circumstances. — E. 
J, Bogers, in Freermmt Journal. 
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COMPOSITION WRITING * 

One bright spring morning four years ago seven little ones, 
scarcely seven, came for the first time to schooL The enlisting of so 
many little volunteers rightfully encouraged their leader. Every 
energy was awakened to begin tbem aright, that their first impres- 
sions might be most pleasant We all luiow how warmly such little 
folks respond and rapidly acquire the hidden arts. To write is a 
wonderful delight. Very soon they are proud to form little sentences 
with the wor^ just read by them. As an incentive, we can ask 
them to count how many words made. At the very start we can 
show them that each new part or sentence has a large letter as leader 
and a period at the end ; that all names of boys and girls, men and 

filaces, need capitals. We must encourage these best efiTorts. A 
ittle commendation — an approving smile, a glance of *' well done *' 
— counts wonders with the little MkB.^ Before interest flags in this 
way of oomposinff, let us turn to the picture on the lesson. Pictures 
often speak louder than words. By questions thereon, draw them 
out, awaken ideas; then set the little fingers to work in concert with 
the little minds. 

At this stage a series of large engravings, even thouffh expensive, 
will be value well expended, as — -^ Lassooing Wild Horses on the 
Prairies," "Catching Seals," " llarpooning Whales," "Life in the 
Polar Regions," or a tropic scene where gay plumaged birds abound, 
or " Cinderella and Her Birds," Rosa Bonheur's " Pets," or " The 
Aged Father Besieged by Loving Edith, Alice, and Allesra." 

As a third step it has been found a real pleasure for litUe folks — 
eleven, twelve, tnirteen years old — to listen to some thrilling story 
from the World of Wonders^ Zigtag Journeys in Europe^ or Peeps 
Abroad, and at once to write out what they can remember. Perhaps 
a few suggestive words have been previously written on the board 
as aids to them while writing.^ Then a little spur may be used — 
" Let us see who will have the most lines across the paper." 

The teacher, meanwhile, moves around among these busy writers 
and lingers here to spell a hard word, there to puggest a capital, a 
comma, or to encourajs^e better writing. Lately one little rirl 
cheerily remarked : " Fe never have to write compositions. Teacher 
reads something nice to us, and then we see how much we can re- 
member. It's just fun." 

Is not this the secret? With the material vividly before them 
they compose half unconsciously. 

This exercise is varied with short talks upon familiar subjects. 
For example: On Bees, Honey, and the Honey-Comb. By all 
means, have at hand a specimen of the comb itself to illustrate to 
the class its formation. Let us never be guilty of object-teaching 
" without an object" Then let the children reproduce on paper the 
freshly gathered facts. 

* Bead at a meeting of the Friendf* Teachers' AsBoeiation of Philadelphia. 
4 mo. 5th, 1884. 
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To pupils a little older, to-day we read of Napoleon's boyhood or 
of excavations at Pompeii, the Waldenses, or tne Moors m Spain. 
While the sketch is being made the pupils take down catch-words. 
These in the quiet of the evening they can develop and arrange to 
present in class to-morrow. Great events of historv read to a class 
and careAilly reproduced by the pupils will surely oe remembered. 
As each one reads his abstract, the repetition of the leading facts, 
expressed in their many novel ways, will often awaken thought and 
discussion. 

Interest in foreign languages may be aroused in older pupils by 
casual illustrations of comparative philology, followed up by com- 
position exercises upon the aeri vation, history, and relation of words. 
The comparison of their ancient meaning with their present ones 
leads into a most interesting and fiiscinating study — the history of 
the intellectual progress of nations as pictured in their language. 

Again, for variety, let each translate a short poem, explaining the 
poet s idea. Do not take it line by line and transpose merely, but 
having read the whole, turn it over and over in the mind and con- 
vert the poetical thought into good English prose, with neatly 
rounded periods. If it is a cheerful poem, let the prose be cheerful ; 
if sober, let the prose be grave. Qreat fluency and variety in 
composition work will insure ease, and children enjoy doing what 
they can do easily. 

We cannot but think that composition writing — now too often the 
most difficult of tasks for teacher and pupil alike — ^will yet be shorn 
of its many terrors and become the crowning pleasure of all the 
week. R A. Porbythe. 



OmCrAMfecL 

MEN AS HOUSEKEEPEBa 

BT ONE OF THEM. 

• 

It is the generally conceived opinion among those who say that 
their " proper sphere" is in-doors, that a youne man, when he un- 
dertakes the momentous business of housekeeping, makes very dis- 
reputable errors. In the department of cooking, this may be true. 
But as far as concerns the furnishing and ordering of a room, par- 
don me, my female friends, he carries on the business quite aa suc- 
cessfully as you do. It is an entirely different kind of management, 
and you would say, according to the standard that you have set up 
for yourselves, that it was simply wretched. But it secures the 
great object of all such concerns, comfort — comfort for the occupant 
and his visitors. 

Do you know how many voung men actually do grasp the dif- 
ficulties of this kind of housekeeping ? Have you any idea* of what 
the interior of one of the several thousand rooms kept by the oolite 
students of the country, looks like ? If you have only seen the par- 
lors and sitting-rooms of your firiends, kept in order by such as 
yourselves, you have noL There is no formidable array of stiff- 
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backed, pufied-cuahioned chain, ranged in STStematic rows along the 
Bide, or net bias in the corners or by the tables ; no ftiU length mir- 
rora to throw back all the little imperfections in the folds of the dress, 
or reveal the straggling hair that escapes its complicated prison ; 
no morocco-bound, giltrei^, handsomely illustrated books arranged 
in most methodicsJ oonfiision on the marble-topped table. These are 
some of the things there are not, but what there are depends on the 
dass of students to which the occupant belongs. Let me introduce 
you. First we will go to the room of our friend, whose fiither allows 
him a couple of thousand for spending-money and who wants the 
honors of a collegre graduate without the work. Here are great 
luxuriant chairs, Brussels carpet, and the walls covered with en- 
gravings and paintiuA Through the half-open cupboard door are 
visible suspicious looling bottles and boxes, and a most elaborate 
meerschaum occupies the principal place of the table. The owner 
descants learnedly, when you speak of his room, of the difficulties of 
finding carpets and iumiture to match, and of finding engravings , 
which show good artistic skill and suit hiB peculiar liking Maybe 
he is military, and then great faces of Napoleon or Bismarck or 
Grant or Lee peer down upon you from between their golden epau* 
lets. Maybe he affects neat reverence for antiquity, and then the 
ruins of Thebes and Athens and Borne stare you on all sides. A 
little pile of new schoolbooks lie humbly in one comer and several 
paper backs are piled around among the brome inkstands and gold 
penholders. ^ You do not like this very much. You do not see that 
young America in this form is going to make the earnest, practical 
man you would wish. It is not your idea of a student's life. So 
without staying long we go over the way to the habitation of another 
friend, who by hard labor has scraped together a few hundred dol- 
lars, which he wants to make go as far as possible at college. A 
little table is in the centre. Two chairs stand by it. Six sc^uare 
yards of carpet give you a place to rest your feet. A stove is in 
one corner and a bed m another. The walls are bare and the few 
books lying on the table are well thumbed and dirty. The one 
window is kept closed, for fresh air necessitates fresh coal. There 
is no attempt at ornamentation anywhere. If you can get die owner 
to speak of his room he tells you that he is only to stay this year 
and did not want to oo to any great exjpense. You are sure he did 
not, and feel doubtful whether such strictness is necessary or profit- 
able. And then we funiliarly call on our sporting friend. His is 
a very different room. Over the mantel are arranged, with some 
Attempt at effect, two base-ball bats and a lot of balls, trophies of 
former victories in that line. In another comer are two or three old 
stovepipe hats, battered and worn, with ** 78" in large white letters 
on them.' My uninitiated friend, these are remembrances of some 
torchlight processions, and the batters and dents, if he has been 
lucky, were put there by the sticks and the stones of some invidious 
Dismocrat, while 73 tells the class to which he belongs. The colors 
of his eollq^ are strewn around at every suitable place. A pair of 
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boxing-gloves are pomiwasly displa^^ed oyer the door — &rmidable 
looking instruments, with great white fists and puflfed fingers, but 
veiT harmless. His wail ornaments are pictures of trotting horses 
and hunting dogs, while on the table lie the Twrj and me Fidd 
or the SparUman. He is a good fellow and very ambitious in 
his line, and talks excitedly aM>ut the men of the tJniyersitr^ Crew 
and the English stroke and the brilliant short-stop of the Uniyersity 
nine. And yet you leave him not at all conyinoed that he is the 
best specimen of the rising generation, though in your heart you vastly 
prefer him, and his healthy love for healthy sport, to our first host, 
the rich young gentleman. We now call on the man of literary pro- 
clivities, the student proper. With a surly ** Come " he calls you in, 
and you stand in the presence of books, scattered around in delight- 
ful confusion. Along one side is a book-case, with its occupants in 
all sorts of order, upside down and otherwise. In tiie comer is a 
huge pile. The table is covered with a promiscuous assemblage, ex- 
cept to one sideof the lamp where he is sitting is a clear place. His 
drasing-gown is worn out at the elbows. Weeks of dust nave settled 
around in various corners. A fire bums in the open grate. What 
student can resist an open fire ? The fire in his eyes is a strange 
contrast to his pale fi^e. To him the sporting man and the fiut 
man are alike Philistines. What is there, he says, to be compared 
to the development of the mind ? He will find some day, you tnink, 
that a souna body is worth something. The walls are adorned 
with literary and historic characters. Tne lamp and the chairs are 
adapted to one end, the assistance of study. Lexicons are prondnent 
on the table. The coll^;e library has bsen culled for some subject, 
as the labels on the backs of some volumes testify. His ^take a 
seat" is so half-hearted that you do not avail yourself of it, and you 
retire, ashamed of the intrasion. 

These are some of the types. But there are all grades and com* 
minglings of these. Riches frequently attend the sportsman or 
the student«and sometimes the stuaent and the athlete are found to- 
gether. However it is, the room is a fisur index of the owner's char- 
acter and occupations. Perhaps the good woman of the house g^ves 
a little sweeping and dusting occasionally, but neverUielessthe occu- 
pant is the housekeeper. He buys the furniture, arranges it, and 
m all doubtful cases directs the sweeper. And it is in general well 
done. He enters upon the business with sest and spirit He makes 
for himself a happy and comfortable home, and it that is not what 
housekeeping is for, I am i^orantof its uses. He puts into it his 
own individuality. And, sisters, with all jour nice ideas about 
order, and your contempt for men's devices m this line, before you 
again speak slightingly of your brethren as orderen of households, 
reflect that while he submits to you and your ways when he must, 
he gloriously uses his liberty when he gets it 

Remsmbeb, the power to think, the habit of thinking, and the 
mode of thinking are of greater value than the aceomulalifln of 
facts.— ^911. Teadier. 
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SCIENCE NOTEa 

ExperixnentB at Home.— Experiment 84.— !?b determine compU- 
mefUary colon. Procure from a dealer in glass or in philosophical appa- 
ratus, a few small pieces of colored glass. Try to procure good shades 
of blue, yellow, rea, and green. Several shades or each hue will make 
the experiment more interesting. If the glass cannot be had, a variety 
of gelatine ''cards" or of colored tissue papers may be substituted, 
though not so ^pod. Make two cylinders of stiff paper or pasteboard, 
about eighteen inches Ions and six inches in diameter. Place each of 
these over a small lighted lamp, so that it will envelop it completely, 
resting squarely and nrmly on the table, leaving an. opening, however, 
for the admission of air. Cut a hole in each of these cvlindrical shades 
opposite the lamp-flame, and close the opening thus made with the pieces 
of colored glass, gelfitine, or paper. Each lamp will thus be made to 
throw a colored spot on a white wall near the table. Move the lamps 
close to each other and so turn the shades that the two spots of liffht will 
occupy the same place on the wall. The colors will thus both be changed. 
Try several combinations of colors, and occasionally a pair will be found 
which, combined, do not change the color of the white wall, though each 
has a decided hue of its own. These are eomplementary colors. Try, 
especially, red and green and blue and yellow. If the spot, when both 
colors are thrown on it, should show some of one color and none of the 
other, it is evidence that the colors are right, but that one light is too 
brurht. Turn it down or move it further from the wall. 

Sxpeiiment 85. — The eye and complementary colors. Having by the 
last experiment selected two colors which are complementary to each 
other— say red and Rreen — ^throw them together on tne wall, and set up 
a stick so that it will cast two shadows on the white spot. Tlie shadows 
will, of course, be red and green^ as one is illuminated only by red light 
and the other only by nreen light. Now remove one of the colored 
glasses. The shadows will still m red and green I The eye supplies the 
missing color in its effort to contrast the remaining color with its natural 
complement 

Experiment 86. — Another illtutratUm. Place a very narrow, flat piece 
of intensely black cloth on a large sheet of green paper — e. g,, the fid of 
a stocking-box. Cover both, or. at least the cloth, with a piece of white 
tissue paper. The cloth will appear to have a reddish hue. The tissue 
paper reflects liffht from the cloth-covered space and transmits the green 
from the rest of the surface. The eye does the rest 

Experiment 87. — Effect of contrast in colors. Take two pieces of 
paper of different colors, but of the same size--saj^ three or four inches 
sauare. Cut circular holes of an inch or more in diameter in the middle 
of each and place them in contact, side by side, on a third piece of paper, 
of a different color still. If a good combination is hit upon, the third 
sheet will appear very differently as seen through the two holes. 

C. C. B. 



The art of questioning must be cultivated by the teacher with the 
utmost skill and persistency. There is a power in questions carefully 
put that the average teacher little suspecta. A shrewd supervisor of 
schools can iudge of a teacher's real merit by hearing her asK questions 
better than m any other wav. If a teacher follows the book-questions, 
it indicates an inactive mina ; if she questions freely, but at random, it 
indicates lack of appreciation of tbe Hsroe-of logioal questioning. It is 
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as yicious for a teacher to aak diajointed queatioiiB as for a preacher to 
ignore all system and Dian in his sermon, or for a lawyer to address a 
jury without arranging his points. If we would make our profession 
nonored, we must honor it as others do their professions. — Am. TkacheT. 



NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Answer to No. 48 in The Student for 5th Month.— The date 4th Mo. 
29th given in answer to No. 43, should have been 4th, 3(>th, 1789. A.O.T. 

Answer to No. 66. — Upon the subject of fVinding the debts in- 
curred by the States in carrying on the Kevolutionary War. The oppo- 
sition to the plan of their beinff assumed by the General Qovemment does 
not seem to have come entirely from the Southern members. The prop- 
osition was .carried by a majority of two votes only. " The Southern 
members/' sa^ Bolles, in his Financial History of the UhUed States. 
*' were the chief opponents, and some of them were persuaded to yield 
by a concession on the part of Northern members concerning the final 
location of the capital. Thus was the national honor saved, and the 
capital located on the banks of the drowsy Potomac." The reason for 
the opposition appears to have arisen out of the agitation of the polit- 
ical problem of Nation versus Confederacy. As early as 1781, before 
the war had terminated, a report bein^ made to Conj^^ess recommend- 
ing the western (territorial) lands of Virginia as constituting as '* an im- 
portant fVind for the discharge of the national debt," Yimnia pertina- 
ciously opposed the motion, having therein the support ox the Soathem 
States, wmie the States north of Uie Potomac unanimously favored it. 
The plantation constituency of the South pronounced early in fitvor of 
the doctrine of State Sovereignty. J. W. L. 

No. 66.— What is the best periodical to take for a little boy orj^ of 
seven or eight years old. Will some one give their experience ? S. C. L. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

Oilman's History of the American People is to appear in an Eneliih 
edition for English readers. We can account for the success of this book 
only bj reference to the previous lack of anything like a good one-vol- 
ume history. 

From the press of Henry Holt & Co. we shall soon have Lady Bras- 
sey's new book, In the Trades^ the Trotncs, and the Roaring Ii>rties; or. 
Fourteen ThowixndMUesin the Yacht Sunbeam in 1883. The volume will 
be profusely illustrated. 

Profbssos C. a. Youkg's The Sun has been translated into French, 
German, Russian, and Italian, and has met with a very ikvorable recep- 
tion, not onlv in this country but in England, where eight thousand 
copies of it have been sold. 

T%e Amisrioan AgricuUwist now completes the first half of its forty- 
third year. The present owners and publishers, who six years ago as- 
sumed control and management, have fireed the American ApriauiniHsi 
from all incumbrances, and, equipped as never before, promise a paper 
better and stronger with each soooeeding israe. 761 BroAdway, »9m 
York. 
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We observe the annoUQcemeDt of A Library of American IMeraiurey 
edited ^ Mr. E. C. Stedman and Miss Ellen M. HutchinBon, the latter 
of the Tribune editorial staff. The Library will include ten octavo vol- 
umes, and be a compendium of American literature from its incep- 
tion to the present day. The Library will be published by subscription 
only. 

Fkom the edition of Oeo. P. Rowell & Co's American Newspaper Direo- 
iary. now in press, it appears that the newspapers and periodicals of all 
kinos at present issued in the United States and Canada reach a grand 
total of 13,402. This is a net ^n of precisely 1,600 during the last 
twelve months, and exhibits an increase of 5,618 over the total number 
published just ten years since. 

Primary Fridays is the awkward title of a '' collection of original and 
selected recitations for the little ones " recently received* Tastes differ, 
and perhaps there will be some to admire each of these so-called '' poems " 
but there are some which we would hesitate to use in a primary school. 
Mingled with these are some very prettv jingles and some admirable 
selections of real poetry. S. E. Winchell & C^., Chicago. 25 cts. 



Methods of Teaching Oeography^ by Lucretia Crocker (Boston School 
Supply Co.), is a very practical work. It goes throufi^h all grades and 
kinds of geography, and gives hints as to methods of explaining, what 
to require, and how to have it recited. It takes up each case (iot in- 
stance, to explain latitude and longitude by a globe), and gives very 
minute instruction as to the method of procedure. Teachers of geogra- 
phy will find it quite worth while to possess it. 

Word Lessons — A Complete &>eller. By Alonso Beed, A.M., joint author 
of Graded Lessons in English and Higher Lessons in English, In the 
compilation of this book the author has aimed to exclude not onlv those 
unusual and " sesquipedalian " words which were the delight of the old« 
time oedagogue, but also some thousands of modern-spelling-book words 
whicn the average pupil is not likely to misspell^ misuse, or mispronounce. 
The space thus gained is devoted to a better presentation of those selected. 
To illustrate the uses of words, time and labor have not been spared in 
gathering from classical literature the richest thoughts and the choicest 
gems of expression. Formal definition is attempted only when neces- 
sarv to aid the pupil in discriminating the use of svnonymous words 
and other words likely to be confounded. This book has some manifest 
advantages in its method and arrangement, and teachers will do well to 
examine it. Clark h Maynard, publishers, 784 Broadway, New York. 



" WesUoum*' Under the Old and New Regime, by "Auld Lang Syne," 

iBjemamin J. Leedom). The aim of this little volume is to tell in a 
»rier and interesting manner the method of teaching and the mode of 
life at this institution, in the early part of this century and to-day. As 
the old building is likely soon to be replaced by a modem one, this little 
work will be the more interesting : recalling familiar scenes and places 
to those who have attended the school, and l>e an interesting narrative 
of the past to those who are acquainted with the institution. With the 
best of motives, we fear the writer has erred in recording things which 
had better be forgotten. Some of the reminiscences of boyish escapades 
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are scarcely dignified enoagh for conTerBadon, much lees for print. The 
kindly spirit which pervades the book makes as wish the writer had been 
more careful in the oompUatioa. Interesting rather than yalnable onr 
readers will find it Those who may desire copies, address Leedom Sharp, 
429 Walnat 8t, Phila., Pa. Price $1.25 ; by mail, $1.90. 



Ekolish Vibwof Jamss Buchakak.— He was, beyond aU question, 
thoroughly loyal to his country's interests as he understood them^ willing 
to sacrifice his own aims, and even his convictions, to those of his party, 
and in matters pecuniary almost as disinterested as an average En^ish 
statesman. His blunders were those of a second-rate man plaoed in a 
situation Uiat would have taxed the abilities of a Pericles or a Chatham. 
His fiiults were those of a somewhat narrow mind, and a political con- 
science often warped bv a fiBilse standard. He haa, moreover, an almoet 
feminine desire for the last word, an exaggerated suaceptibilitv to 
reproach, which constantly led him into the feminine fault of making 
excuses hardly to be distinguished firom equivocation. But he belonged 
to the better, if not to the bttt,8chool of American statesmen ; he was, that 
is^ a statesman in the old, not a j>olitician in Uie modem sense; and, if 
his life was, on tiie whole, a failure, the same must be said of nearly 
everv American statesman of his generation. They were doomed fix>m 
the first — doomed by their position, their convictions, and the ** irrepreas- 
ible " nature of that conflict which it was the paramount object and aim 
of their existence to avert. — The Saturday Review, 



Nofl. I AND n {Methodt of BUtarioai Study: Second Series) of the 
Johns Hopkins Historical Series, edited by Dr. H. B. Adams, present a 
most inteUigent and stimulating apereu of the best methods of studving 
historv now in vogue. The admirable workings of these methods, here 
described as the topical, comparative, co-operative, and seminary (or 
laboratory) methods are traced out in detail, copious explanatory remarks 
aoeompany the description of each method, and the cussemination and 
application of each in American institutions are carefdllv discussed. 
As an illustration of the first, a chosen land, a chosen people, and the 
sources of that people's history, are taken (to the exclusion or encydo- 
Mdic research) and studied euaustively. By the second the difiTerences 
between an Atnenian eikleeia and the JEfoman wmiUa. if any, are traced. 
Schdnberg's great Work on political economy, to whicn numerous spec- 
ialists have contributed, is an example of the co-operative method, 
carried out in the university by the professor surrounded by his students 
each engaged on distinct but ultimately harmonizing researches. The 
seminary method, which is the method of original research in the 
library or from observation, is the outgrowth of Qerman science and 
leandng^ and is probably the most valuable of all. Professor Adams' 
treatise is a lucid and agreeable one, and recounts at length what this 
new university is doing fbr history and historians all over the country. 
—The OrUie. 
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OIVBB SPXCIAL ATTBHTION TO CAWUh AHD THI^BTWOllTHT 

ANALYSIS OF DRINKING-WATER. 
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TYPHOID FEVER 
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REUBEN HAINES, Analytical Clwmitt, 

No. 788 SANSOM STRBET, Phllad*lphl«u 



L. B. MCCLEES & CO., 

GENERAL SOHOOIL. FURNISHERS, 



FROM 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL TO THR COLLROR. 

KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES of all klnd9 a 8p0«|«lty. 
■on* roK CATAitOcnix. 

1096 Aroh Street, Phllkdelphto, Fik 

ARTISTS' MATERIALS. 

on awl Water Calot Painting KmMalaf 
UavQa Variety of STUDIES FOR DRAWING AND PAJNTING. 

Tvn I rxJEtORS^ 3P.^^PSm Tv^AQgC^ 3S*T i. A ^BTTJOg^ 
And niunerovs other Articlct for Decmiling; 

rnP^52!Br COLOBB ANH CJJfTAM/ 

nraaraiBS' Am BBAWBTSMnm swnuNL 
JAirarrZHT & WEBEB^ formerlj JAHSHTZST & CO., 

naa chestnut strckt, PMUWlkPiiM. 



The block from X i and from isth 

Chestnut to lOrin Street to Public 
Market Street, J^^^^^^ Buildings. 



John 
Wanamaker*s 



Fashionable and O ^ /^ -WgSk *^^ 

Staple OLvJlC House Fu 

Dry Goods ^i_»»nM*. nishings. 



^8 Ueu EtotJoaa l Sflriw ol M mi Iloltse Td-BoiiiB. 

The following list of Standard Text-Books, selected from the above well-known 
Series, is commended to Teachers and School Officers as embodying fresh, practical, and 
thoroogh Manuals in the various branches of School and Collegiate Instruction: 

Swlnt^m's Spellen. Swiaton's RmuUv*. SMid«r*s SMllen. ]f«w Or a d ei 
d«ni. Sheldon's Readen. Oathoart*s Litenurj Readeir. SsadAr'a UaittB 



Readora. WeWt«r*8 Diotioaariaa. Spenoerian Pemaaaaliip. Standard SnpfAa- 
nantaipr R^ftdars. Swlntan'a <a#oppaplii— and Hi«toiiaa> Ghtf 
Paaqnalla*8 Prai " ^ - . — -. 

natiaa. Karra 



«aanta^ Raadars. Swlntan'a Glaonapliiea and Histoiiaa. thiTot'a Oaonan&aai 
Faaqnalla'a Franoh Gonraa. UToodbiiry'a <}armanGoiirsa« Roblnaon'a Matka* 



WaU*a Oranimar. WUta'a Indnatrial Drawiac* 
Wall'a Natural PliiloaophT. Ooolay'a Soianoa Books. Oray'a Botanies. Dana's 
<}eolociea« Totlmsend's Civil <}eTemment. Brjant ft Stratton's Bookkaefplns. 
X«anqnelliev ft Monsanto's Freneh Gonrse. £to«, oto^ oto« 

Oorrespondenee is soltoltcdt and 'will receive prompt and earefttl attention* 
Favorabla vmtes ter introduetlon and for eoples for ezaiaiaation. Oatalaf^es and 
Dossrlptive drealars free on applleation. 

lYISON, BliAKEMAN, TATIiOB & CO., Publishera, 

yqa gt>M Lc t "ygq ^yo^MA-pir^yp jq-, 'r. 

McLEOD & COOPER, Ag<»it.. 

STATIONERS, FIUNTERS, 

BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS. 

Whitall's Planispheres and Heliotellus. 
JOB LOTS ALWA7S ON EANB. 



Basement, S. E. Cor. Sixth and Walnut Streets, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




This Electro- Photograph is from one fifteen and one 
half inches. When H. W. left Westtown B. S. he could 
calculate an almanac, but not name a star. If iiis Prof, 
knew he never told him. Twenty-one years' spare time 
Improved brought him to the movable planisphere of the 
heavens at every minute. Can be set for any day. On 
its fiice, read the star ; should it be a planet, by an ac- 
companying rule and the almanac teU what its name, or 
where will the moon be seen, and by what star, so fully 
explained most any child can easily use them. To Astro- 
nomy what a map is to geography, a directory to the sky, 
a key to unlock the mystery in tne starry heavens. No. 
SfSinall,^ constellations, 440 chief stars, sent by mail on 
receipt of thirty one-cent P. O. stamps ; No. a is fifteen 
and one half inches, constellations painted, $3; No. 3, 
KTOund black, star white, natural, I3 ; both, a set, sent 
by mall on receipt of P. 0, or certified check, $6 ; No. 
9 and 3, onjriass for magic lantern, at |6 each, orset. tia : 
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CUve Special Attention to otU'^ 
of'totan Orders, 

And insure careful packing as well as prompt 

delivery to all depots and expresa 

offices free of cbarge. 

fflU J?)»rtcard iSamplea on uAppUeaMea. 

CORRESPONDENOS SOLlOITEa 

GUARANTEE SATISFAOTIC I, 

or goods returned at our expense. 

Ko. 524 Soutli Second Strei i, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
ALFRao LowRY. Yiu. C. L' w. 



WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 

He FaiiilT Ite tor. /^^^^^^LUk^inM. 

It win answer thousands of ques- 
tions to the wide-awake child. It 
la aa ev^r-pvesaiit »Bd reli' 
a1»le School Master to the 
whole trnmOy^S. & Herald. 

Th% ULTEST EDITION ham U8,000 Words, Fonr Pmbm dOoMd PUt«M 3000 

^m^ptm'viMg^ (being 8000 more words and nearly three times the number of Engravings found in 
any other American Dictionary.) It also contains a Blogrmpldcal IHoHomaxj^ giving brief 
Important &cts concerning 9T00 Noted Persons. 
PabUahed by Ck * O* ITKRRTAM * CO.« Springfield, KM*. 




In the quantity of matter it con* 
tains, is believed to be the largest 
volume published, being suffi- 

cient to make 75 12mo volumes 

In Sheep, Russia, and Turkey Binding!, that usually sell for 91^ each. 
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ESTBRBROOK STEEL PEN OO. 

WoAi, Camden, K. J. Sn John St. , New Toik. 

ThoProMLMMCoDpuy 

OF PHILADELPHIA, 

Offlee, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 

INCORPORATED THIRD Mo. 22, 1865. 

CHAKTSK PXaPBTVAL. 

CAPITAL, • - • $1,000,000 

ASBXTS, $12,388,472.26. 

Irsukbs Livis, Gramts ANNvmis, Rbckivbs Monsv 
ON Deposit, retuniable on demand, for which interest Is 
allowed, and are empowered by law to act at sxscu- 

TOKS, APMZNZSTItATOKS, TRUSTBBS, GUARDIAMS, AS- 

siGmas, coMMrrrais, rbcbiybrs, agbmts, etc., for the 
fiiithfol performance of which their caplul and surplus 
liind ftimUhes ample security. 

All tbust pvnds and invbstmbnts axb xxpt ssr- 
AKATS AMD APAKT from the assets of the Company. 



The incooMS of parties residing abroad carefully collec- 
ted and duly remitted. 

Samubi. R. Shitlbt, President. 

Asa S. Wing, Vice-President and Actuary. 

T. Wistar Brown, Chairman Finance Committee. 

JosapB ASHBROOX, Manager of Insurance Depart'at. 
. RoBXRTS FouucB, Trust Officer. 

DIRECTORS. 



Saml. R. Shipley, Philad'a. 

T. Wistar Brown, " 

Richard Cadbury, *' 

Henry Haines, " 

ioshua H. Morris, " 

tichard Wood, «• 
WUliam Hacker, 



Asa S. Whig, PhiUd'a. 



Israel Morris, Phihul'a. 
Chas. Hartshone, " 
Wm. Gummere, " 

Philip C. Garrett, " 
Frederic Collins, " 
Murray Shipley, Cinn., O. 
J. M. Albertson, Norrist. 



SiVOEl F. BALDERSTON t SONS, 

PAPER HANGINGS. 

WladMT Shatai Wiidvw Avalagi, 

902 Spring Garden Street^ 

PHILADSLFHIA. 

Work done in CJountry at City Bates. 



Tk» OK^tipti for tiba Psopla. Tkm 



Brooks's New lormalAritbiiietics, 

ALGEBRA and GEOMETFRT. 



No other American text-books contain so much from 
the practical transactions of business men, fimners and 
mechanics. They are used with the greatest success in 
the best schools. Send for circulars and terms before 
changing. Sent post-paid Union Arith's, set two books, 
8oca. Standard Kormal Arith's, 4 books, |z.3o. Algebra 
or Geometry, 84 cts. 

MONTQOMERY'S INDUSTRIAL ORAWINQ. 

Industrial and Educadonal. Teaches letter, plant and 
map-drawing, designing, etc., and is best for common 
schools. Post-paid, Primary Nos. z to 8, ^8 cts. ; Inter- 
mediate, 9 to xa, 79 ctt. ; Teacher's Manual, full, |z.ao. 

FEWSMITH'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Clear, simjde. practical, and scholariy. Easy to teach 
and easy to study. 

PELTON'S SPLENDID OUTLINE MAPS 
(rkviscdJ 

Griffin's Natural Philosophy. Do. Chemistnr Lec- 
ture Notes on Westlake's How to Write Letten. 
Westlake's Com. School Literature. Lloyd's Literature 
for Little Folks. Peterson's Familiar Science. Lyte's 
Practical Book-keeping. Sheppard's Constitution U. S. 

SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers 

580 Markst WU, PlUIsd'*. 



HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 



FACULTY. 

THOMAS CHASE, LL.D., Pws't and Prot Philology and Llteratnre. 

PLINY EABLE CHASE, LL.D., ProfeBwr of Philowphy and Logic 

ISAAC SHABPLESS, Sa D., ProfeaMr of Mathematics and At/Uowmj. 

ALLEN C. THOMAS, A. M • . . Profeaaor of Bhetoric and Histoiy. 

LYMAN BEECHER HALL, Ph.D^ PiofeoMr of Chemistry and Physics. 

EDWIN DAVENPOBT, A. M, Professor of Greek and Latin. 

CHABLES £. QAUSE, Jb., S. B., Instructor in BCatliematics. 

WALTER A. FOBD, M. D., Instructor in Physical Galtnie. 

CHABLES M. BUBNS, Jb. Instructor in Drawing. 

W. EABL MOBGAN, A.M., Assistant in the Obserratory. 

WILLIAM F. WICKEBSHAM, Assistant in the Library. 



SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 

The attention of parents and stadents is aaked to the following adyantaffes which 
Haverford offers for a thoroogh collegiate education. Eyeiy opportunity wiliDe giTeo 
to any one desirous of investigating our facilities therefor. 

Gk>od Moral aad BelitfiouB In^uences.— Endeavors are used to imboe the 
minds and hearts of the students with the fundamental trutfaa of the Christian religion, 
and to train them by the teaching of pure morals and the restraints of a liberaTaiid 
judicious discipline. 

No student is admitted without a certificate of character from his last inatractmr, and 
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EDITOEIAL. 

With this issue the publication of The Student under its present 
management is suspended. The editors are impelled to this course by 
stress of other duties which in their nature must take precedence of any 
effort they might bestow on work of this kind. 

At no time since the experiment began has The Student been in 
better condition than now. Financially and otherwise it has answered 
the moderate expectations of those who conduct it, but being largely a 
personal venture, it must share the vicissitudes incident to such an exist- 
ence, and stop when its editors can no longer devote the time to it. 
Were it possible to double the subscription list, some one individual 
might give a larger portion of his time to it and receive adequate com- 
pensation therefor. 

We state the case plainly, as there is no motive for concealment in the 
matter. We have endeavored to find others who would assume the care 
of the journal, but thus far without success. There is yet a hope that the 
suspension may be only temporary, and that in some shape it may be re- 
vived at no very distant day. Meanwhile, however, unless there are early 
developments which promise reorganization of the editorial corps we 
will refund the balances due for advance subscriptions, aud will be 
obliged if a few of our friends who are in arrears will likewise settle their 
accounts. 

So much for business. We cannot allow the opportunity to pass with- 
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out expressing our grateful sense of the kindness manifested by many 
friends of education toward The Student. In spite of numerous pre- 
dictions to the contrary, it has been enabled to pursue its course for four 
years without embarrassment or failure, and, we trust, to the pleasure and 
instruction of not a few. The keenest regret we feel in suspending the 
publication is that by so doing we remove the stimulus and means for 
frequent communication and pleasant connection with sincere friends in 
different parts of the country. 

We wish also to place on record our belief that the need and the op- 
portunity for an educational journal remain as at first indicated. 
Whether The Student has in any degree filled the requirements of 
such a journal we will' not aissume to state, but things have come to our 
knowledge which encourage us to think some degree of success has been 
attained. From no class have we received stronger encouragement than 
from some fathers and mothers of families, who live under a sense of the 
responsibilities they have assumed, and desire to think and be led to 
think more and more of their duties to their children. No more promising 
field can be imagined than this, and when the ideal journal of the future 
shall succeed The Student in the work it has humbly essayed to accom- 
plish, the responsibilities and duties of the home will occupy a principal 
place in its columns. 

None have been more clearly conscious than we that the management 
of The Student has not been free from errors. Several articles have 
appeared which had better have been omitted, and for the guardian criti- 
cism to which we have been subjected we feel under great obligations. 
We hope Friends will continue to be as exacting in what goes into print 
over their names as they have shown themselves in our case, for not other- 
wise can the Society keep its record clean. 



There has been a very considerable advance in educational matters 
among Friends in the last four years in all sections of the country. It 
may be that the demand for higher education has not increased percep- 
tibly, but the primary and intermediate schools have been strengthened, 
their influence improved, and their efficiency increased. The importance 
to the Society of Friends of a good system of schools has been more fully 
recognized. The benefits which will accrue from having children taught 
by members of this Society, with members in large part for their asso- 
ciates, under the supervision of committees of religious weight and solid 
judgment, have become more manifest. Money has flowed into the 
school treasuries in a way unprecedented, we believe, in the history of 
our Society. The standard of teaching has been greatly raised. The 
necessity of an extended general culture and of a special normal 
training for teachers is now generally felt. New ideas, originating where 
they will, have avenues of entrance into the schools and ar« adopted as 
soon as desirable. Educational conventions are centers of suggestiveness 
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and enthnsiasm. Interest in school matters is not confined to teachers, 
bat penrades the rank and file of the membership, and going hand in 
hand with the idea that parents should see that their children attend 
Friends' schools is the resolve that they shall not sufier in the efficiency 
of their instruction. 



If we were to point out the remediable defects most common in our 
schools, one of the first would be the suliject we spoke of in the first 
editorial of last number, the neglect of the deyelopment of character 
among the children ; the disposition to look on teaching merely as an 
intellectual operation, a machinery by which the greatest amount of 
mental training and knowledge could be instilled in the least time. We 
would wish that our older boys and girls could be brought to feel more fully 
their responsibility to take an active part in moral reforms and the duties 
they owe to the Church and society, and their training be such as to fit 
them for it. 

Another defect needing to be remedied is a neglect of the physical cul- 
ture of our boys and girls. When we remember that a man's or a woman's 
success in life depends quite as much upon a good body as a good mind, 
it is a matter of some surprise that the view of education restricting it 
to mental training should have so prevailed. 

We would plead for a general and harmonious development of all the 
faculties which make up the useful man, and that our members should 
take no narrow views of their duties in this great work. 



We hope that some individuals or a syndicate of them, or some asso* 
elation, will take up the work of continuing The Student, and we are 
prepared to receive ofiers tending in that direction. We would willingly 
turn over to them the assets of the journal, consisting of a few electro- 
type plates of title-page, advertisements, etc. ; the good will of several hun- 
dred cash subscribers so far as we can command it, which may not be 
very far; any prestige we may have; alotof uncollectable subscriptions, 
and as much experience as can be transferred. But if no such oppor- 
tunity present itself, we hope that the time is not far distant when some 
new journal will be started to cover the field we have abandoned. We 
have heard some talk of a Quarterly Review under the care of a managing 
corps of Friends. Some time ago an association of Friends announced 
that they thought a monthly journal could soon be established by them. 
Whatever form the enterprise may take, we think the experience of The 
Student shows that the personal element should not enter too strongly 
into it, but that it should have an organization back of it, so that when 
one editor fails for lack of ability or time or any other cause, another 
may be found for his place, and the work may go on. 
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Complaint is frequently made that public school-houses present a very 
uninviting appearance. A similar remark might be made concerning 
the houses owned and controlled by Friends. Exception must be made 
of the larger institutions, but very seldom do we observe any effort to 
render attractive the little houses in which are kept the neighborhood 
schools. That a house is actually owned and rendered secure against 
wind and weather is properly regarded as a great step forward, but very 
little additional effort would secure trees, a creditable lawn, and a proper 
playground. These externals contribute directly to the success of the 
school. Not only in such particulars, but in working qualities do our 
schools need building up. We will not soon forget the way in which a 
certain public-school official once referred to some Friends' schools. He 
had visited them in the discharge of his duty, because they were drawing 
a portion of the public money, but his judgment was that they were &r 
from what might be expected in a Society making such profession in' 
educational matters. Make all allowance in his verdict for jealousy, if 
it existed, and for inability to comprehend the preference of Friends for 
select schools on moral grounds and there remains the ugly foct that some 
of these schools are sadly lacking in numbers and energy, a reflection 
which should stimulate to all reasonable effort. Make Friends' schools 
good enough, and patronage will not be wanting. 



Two years ago the Eastern Department Educational Association ad- 
journed to meet in Baltimore. But as most of the Baltimore Friends are 
away from the city in summer time, the meeting has been postponed. 

If the labor of keeping up these meetings falls upon a few, once a 
year is perhaps too often to have them. But by changing the locality 
from year to year, it was the design to bring a different set of educational 
workers into the field with each meeting. We have felt in ourselves and 
seen in others great advantages from these meetings, and we hope that 
the interest in them will not be allowed to flag. It may be burdensome 
to some to go over ground which is largely old, but we apprehend it is a 
necessity that in all successful enterprises some people must be willing to 
do considerable drudgery. We cannot tell just how much stimulus and 
direction they have given to educational movements in the last five years, 
but we believe it has been much, and that a loss "will follow their aboli- 
tion. Nevertheless, perhaps once a year is too often. 



We have on hand a number of bound volumes, I, II, and III, and will 
soon have a few of IV, which we desire to dispose of. We will sell them 
for 76 cents a volume, about the cost of binding and postage. We have 
also single copies of most of the numbers, which we will sell at 10 cento 
each to complete sets. 
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Conirfbuied. 

FROM THE BACCALAUREATE ADDRESS, 
At Haverpord, 6th month 24th, 1884. 

The act which I have just performed enables me to address you 
as brothers — my younger brethren in the great fraternity of what 
are called liberally educated men. That '' liberal education " is a 
word of too large meaning to be covered by the four years* course 
of any college, that it is something which is to be sought for a life- 
Umey and is in this world never completed, you know well ; but the 
degrees to which you are advanced to-day mark you as consecrated 
to the constant pursuit of it, and pledge you to the support of every- 
thing which calls out the noblest powers of man. I am happy to 
bear witness to the faithfulness with which you have done your 
work ; to the many proofs you have given us of manly purpose and 
noble aspiration, ana to the sincere interest in your present and your 
future welfare which your excellent qualities have inspired in us, 
your teachers. In these words of affectionate interest and loving 
farewell with which I now address you, my one great object is to 
impress those lessons which we have. all given from time to time, in 
the hope of promoting your happiness and success in this life and 
your welfare for all eternity. 

We send you forth to the duties that await you, not unfurnished 
with knowledge and training : First, knowledge, in various fields, 
some of which you will find directly useful in the business of your lives, 
and all of which will be a constant source of intellectfial enjoyment 
and a mark of your dignity as intellectual beings. Secondly, and of 
still more value, you have the mental discipline which your studies 
have provide<^--a discipline which has tempered, strengthened, 
sharpened your minds, and made them ready for more prompt, 
efiTective, and intelligent action in any direction whatever, whether 
of future study or of active business or employment. This training 
of our powers to act with system, vigor, and quick comprehension 
of the meaning of each new circumstance is the most valuable pro- 
duct of college study, and one that you would not lose, even it all 
your special knowledge of any language or any science should vanish 
forever. And besides sharpening the intellect, the requisitions of a 
college course have cultivated in jou day by day habits of regularity, 
diligence, thoroughness, and faithfulness to dutv — habits useful 
here, but which you will soon find absolutely indiepeneable for suc- 
cess in any business or profession. 

Such habits are no small part of that most valuable possession 
which is called a good character. It involves, further, certain fixed 
beliefs and principles, with which also I trust you are well furnished, 
such as a sure persuasion of the existence of God, the creator and 
sustainer of us and of all things, of the reality of spiritual things, 
the immortality of the soul, the eternal necessity of the distinction 
between right and wrong, the inevitable obligatoriness of duty. 
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and, above all, the great doctrine of redemption by the Saviour of 
mankind. 

Of the two great objects of a college course, the attainment of 
knowledge and the building up of high personal character, each is 
perhaps equally essential far success in the higher walks of life ; but 
a deficicDcy in the former can be supplied or pardoued much more 
easilv than a deficiency in the latter. A man's success and a man's 
condition in this world, as well as in the next, depend most of aU 
upon WHAT HE HIMSELF IS. It is for this reason that all worthy 
places of education put so much stress upon everything which tends 
to build up the virtues of character which are indispensable to true 
success : punctuality, diligence, thoroughness, truthfulness, reverence 
for rightful authority and for the right itself not less, also «)od 
manners and Christian courtesy, together with a delicate regard for 
the feelings as well as for the rights of others. If the rules of school 
or college have ever seemed strict, if their judgments of delinquencv 
stem, remember that the rules and judgments of the world are still 
stricter, still harsher. The laws of business, the laws which govern 
positions of public trust, the laws of society, are never disregarded 
with impunity ; more important still, the unswerving will of our 
Creator has orddned the inexorable law, in this world and 
throughout His universe, that success shall be won only bv 
desert; and although that infinite mercy, which we all need, can wash 
away our transgressions so far as our immortal spirits are concerned, 
and present us justified before the bar of heaven, there is no promise 
that even that mercv will shield us from the temporal punishments 
which inevitably follow everjr sin. 

This fact was fully recognized of old in the rules and methods of 
the universities and colleges both of Europe and America. There 
is a popular apprehension, from which bad omens tof the future of 
our land have been drawn, that the ethical standard both of the in- 
structions and discipline of our places of learning, and of the lives of 
the students, has been lowered and is lowering. 

One of the most distinguished pulpit orators in this country, in 
his Baccalaureate sermon to the graduating class in our greatest 
University a few days ago, told them that there was a widespread 
impression that their University had great and learned professors, 
splendid cabinets, libraries, museums, and laboratories, but that it 
Old not turn out noble and earnest men, men ready to battle against 
the wrongs and to relieve the sins and the sorrows of the people. 
That such an imputation is ex^gerated, that it applies only to a part 
of the graduates, and to them for causes for which the University is 
far from having the whole responsibility, the speaker admitted, as 
would all candid men. There were many in his audience, there are 
many in every part of our land, foremost in every good work, who 
trace to Harvard the inspiration of some of the noblest motives of 
their lives. But the evil against which the earnest preacher warned 
his young hearers is not confined to the gilded youth who frequent 
our most aristocratic seat of learning ; it is found in all our colleges. 
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I do not go 80 fieu* as those alarmists who fiincy they see a general 
decay of moral earnestness and elevation and strength of character 
setting in. I believe there are as many noble young men living 
Uhday as ever before. But the temptation to selfish indulgence, 
indolence, and listlessness has beset men in all ages, especially in 
times of great material prosperity. I am happy to believe that 
Haverford cannot be justljr charged with any tendency to foster 
the habit of yielding to this temptation. If I were asked what is 
the one distinctive feature of the impress which Haverford stamps 
upon her graduates and which I trust she has stamped upon you, I 
should say moral earnestness, including in moral the epithet Chris- 
tian. Morality and Christianity are words which God Himself has 
joined together, and which no man can put asunder. This truth, 
which all the signs of the times show is soon to be more fully recog- 
nized than ever before, it is one of the truest glories of Haverford 
that she has taught throughout the fifty years of her existence. 

Thomas Chase. 



Contributed. 

AN ARGUMENT "AD TEMPORA NOSTRA." 

Perhaps it may almost savor of dynamite to say that a very small 
minority on anv subject is justified in using modes of discussion 
hardly appropriate for the majority to employ. Yet I find occasion 
to act on this principle in the present article. 

My minority is that of those who are opposed to the prevailing 
ideas concerning elective studies in colleges. These ideas are 
typically represented at Harvard, and a late utterance of President 
Eliot, of Harvard) read at Johns Hopkins University, presents them 
in their extremest form. 

Let us state at once our argument (is its designation a new one?) 
addressed to those who are au courant with recent educational de- 
velopments. Physical culture, though as ancient as the Gymnasia 
and Olympic games of the Greeks, has undergone a signal revival 
in our times. Grames and snorts were formerly regarded as mere 
indulgences. Todd's Student s 'Manual, written when I was a boy, 
said nothing about them. Gymnastic exercises were, fifty vears ago, 
thought very respectable, and, on the whole, beneficial, but of no 
great importance. 

Now, however, all this is changed. The unwholesomeness of 
sedentarv living is appreciated; the value of a sound body is ranked 
hiffher than ever. A feature of our times (beginning its appearance, 
I believe, with Dr. Sar^nt, at Harvard) is systematic, required, 
and regulated gvmnastic exercises. A skillful instructor makes 
special examination of every student. He finds some to be weak- 
breasted, others lacking enerey in the back, the arms, or the legs. 
For each of these are prescribed certain particular exercises, with 
apparatus for the purpose ; — for what ? To bring up the muscles 
that are deficient, ana thus promote symmetrical development of 
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the whole body. Some authorities even go so far as to propose a 
professional supervision of rowing, cricket, and base-ball, so as 
with them to obtain the best results in physical culture. 

Observe then, that half a century ago, if anything whatever was 
left to the college students and every other young man's freest will, 
it was athletic games and exercises. Sober thought in our day con- 
siders such fre^om of choice in uutrained youth not expedient, or 
even safe for health. 

Now let us ask, is the choice of studies for mental development 
and training so easy a thing that those young people who need sys- 
tematic advice in their muscular curriculum are perfectly ready for 
it? This is one part of our argument, which I propose now merely 
to state briefly, not to follow it out. JBut there is another part to it. 

When Dr. Sargent, Dr. Ladd, or Dr. Ford finds a student — say 
a youth of sixteen or eighteen — to have certain muscles deficient, he 
advises such exercise as will bring them, as nearly as possible, up to 
par with the rest. Let us see, however, what, on the elective prin- 
ciple (were that here applied) he ought to do. To borrow a phrase 
in part from President Eliot, '' It is a waste for society and an 
outrage upon the individual to make a boy spend " time and effort 
in trying to do things which he has little or no inclination for. On 
this principle the youth who has but little muscularity ought not to 
be taxed to exercise actively at all. Making a choice at early age 
(when President Eliot considers the elective system ought to begin) 
of the counting-room, the office, or the study for his life-work, why 
should he undertake to have any muscle at all ? Certainly, also, on 
this idea, the youth who has powerful arms should never bother 
himself about his legs, and vice versa. Find your forte, boys, and 
leave the rest altogether. 

Space cannot be afforded on the pages of The Student to follow 
this argument further. I hope its main bearing is obvious to the 
reader. I believe in a physiological basis for the education of youth — 
recognizing the multiplicity of our mental faculties, and Uiat the 
ideal aim is the development and training of a symmetrical man or 
woman. For this, as adjusted exercises are needful for the body, so 
adjusted studies are for the mind. As all normal, undeformed, and 
healthy bodies have the same muscles, likewise all ordinary minds 
have the same powers. A college course should develop all these 
powers together. University studies, following the college, should 
provide for the special choice which, at or near maturity, every 
one must make for life. This difference in the vocation of the col- 
lege and the university is not sufficiently recognized by President 
Eliot in the paper above alluded to (in the June number of the 
Century). 

The most plausible answer to the argument thus set forth will prob- 
ably be that one kind of study will do as well as another for mental 
discipline and development. But this is only very partially true. 
Several different studies (as, for instance, modern as compared with 
ancient languages) will serve very nearly or quite the same educa- 
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tioual uses. But there is a most important differeDce in the ad- 
vantages in training of different groups of studies. What can be 
effect^ by languages, mathematics, natural science, and ethics, 
respectively is not to be had by substituting either of these for the 
others. 

While not expecting any considerable increase to be near at hand 
in the small minority from whose standpoint this article is written, 
our consolation is that, in the cycles of numan progress, ideas which 
seem antiquated to one generation may come again forward as cen- 
tres of radical reform in another. I am almost bold enough to hope 
that electivism in colleges, rampant as it now is, will hardly outlast 
another quarter of a century in America. 

Henry Hartshorne. 



It is perfectly possible to protect one^s self against email errors, 
and yet to make great and final error in the sum of work ; on the 
other hand, it is equally possible to fall into many small errors, and 
vet be right in tendency all the while and entirely right in the end, 
tn this respect some men may be compared to careful travelers, 
who neither stumble at stones nor slip in sloughs, but have, from 
the beginning of their journey to its close, chosen the wrong road ; 
and others to those who, however slipping or stumbling at the way- 
side, have yet their eyes fixed on the true ^ate and goal (stum- 
bling perhaps even the more because they have;, and will not fail of 
reaching them. Such are assuredly the safer guides ; he who fol- 
lows them may avoid their slips and be their companions in attain- 
ment. — Ruskin. 



For several years an experiment has been in progress in self- 
government of the students of the University. By permission of 
the Faculty, the General Assembly of the students was organized, 
and a constitution adopted providing for the election of a President, 
Vice-President, Secretary, and Marshal ; for a Senate of twenty-one 
members and a court consisting of a Chief Justice and two Asso- 
ciate Judges. Under this constitution laws are enacted by the 
Senate which become valid only when approved by the Regent and 
Faculty of the University. All offenses against these laws are 
tried before the students' court and punished by fines according to 
the class of the offense. Students refusing to pay the fines imposed 
by the Students' Government are referred to the Faculty, and if 
found guilty of an offense, are sentenced to such penalties as the 
Faculty may deem proper. The government has thus far rendered 
important aid in maintaining good order in the dormitories and 
grounds, in preserving public property, in preventing the visiting 
of saloons, and in other matters requiring the intervention of author- 
ity, and, above all, in cultivating kindly relations between the 
students and Faculty and a spirit of manlmess and self-control. — 
Catalogue Illinois Industrial Vniversiiy, 
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Seleded. 

THE INFLUENCE OF HOME UPON THE SCHOOL. 

Webster defines the term *' home " as " the house iu which one 
resides," and the term " school" as *' a place for learned intercourse 
and instruction." Analyzing the bare definitions, we are led to be- 
lieve that the aid and co-operation of each institution is necessary 
to the other for the complete training of men and women for the 
duties of life. 

So far as the definition of ''home "of itself is concerned, we have 
only looked at the Molluscan house : the spirit of the definition 
must be learned from within. Beginning with the home as the foun- 
dation upon which the school is to be built, let us stop for a brief 
time and analyze as well as we can the elements, spirit, and influ- 
ences which emanate from a true home, or what that term im- 
plies in its highest sense. Observation teaches us that there are 
several classes of homes modified in their individual rulings and 
influences by the myriad of circumstances which make up the bio- 
graphical tablet of the inmates. 

In the bosom of every family there lie folded up the elements or 
the germs of an influence which, if properly developed, might pro- 
duce that which would be morally lovely. 

When we speak of home as it should be, we speak of a glorious 
institution, an institution of divine authority, an institution which 
has educated for wide fields of thought and action, and from whose 
bosom come the neighbor, the citizen, the patriot, the philanthrop- 
ist, and the Christian. 

Its endearments and culture do not come from the external 
appearance of a house, but from pleasant associations, from the ad- 
monitions of a kind father, from the caresses of a kind mother, 
from the amusements of brothers and sisters. As the college stu- 
dent is ascending the hill of science, upon whose eminence all his 
hopes are placed, he looks back with cheerfulness upon the home 
where he received his first impressions that are to guide his conduct 
through life, a home where the inculcations of truth and morality 
were instilled into the yet tender mind. A true home is the refuge 
of the heart from the storms and tempests, the frets and the worries, 
of active life. Primarily, the children of a home are the sunshine 
and hope, the object of paternal love and devotion. 

To all the inmates of the home this sweet child-life in their midst 
is of the greatest value. I can hardly believe that the man or 
woman exists to-day so hardened and brutalized that the sweet, 
gentle touch of baby hands may n6t draw him somewhat nearer to 
the good Father above. *' Infiincy," says Fumess, ** is the perpetual 
Messiah which comes into the arms of fallen man and pleads with 
him to return to Paradise." 

Whoever takes a little child into his love, may have a very 
roomy heart, but that child will fill it. The children that are in 
the homes keep us from growing old and cold ; they cling to our 
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garments with their little hands, and impede in progress to hard- 
ness, of heart ; they win us back with their pleading eyes from cruel 
care. They never encumber us. 

A poor old couple with no one to love them is a most pitiful pic- 
ture ; but a hovel, with a small face to fill a broken pane now and 
then, is robbed of its desolateness. 

A true home is where the little children are reverently received 
as precious gifts from God, and deemed the &irest ornaments of 
home; where their young lives are watched and tended with devoted 
and unselfish care, and the clasp of childish fingers never becomes 
wearisome, and where no temptation of pleasure, fashion, or ambi* 
tion can lure away the tender mother heart from the home nest. 

It is one to which, as years glide on, the sons and daughters, 
standing with reluctant feet upon the threshold of life, cliog with 
fond and grateful affection, looking with fearful eyes toward the 
uncertain future which shall know no fisither's faithful care, no 
mother's tender love. 

The family is like a book, 

The children are the leaves— 
The parents are the cover, that 

Protective beauty gives. 

At first the pages of the book 

Are blank and purely fair. 
But time soon writeth memories 

And paintetii pictures there. 

Love is the little golden clasp 

That bindeth up the trust 
Oh ! break it not, lest all its leaves 

Should scatter and be lost. 

Does it not rest with the parents at the home to make this spot so 
sunny with loving kindness, so disciplinary in all its traininffs for 
order, respect, virtue, obe<lience, so stimulating to every good and 
noble impulse, that the children will go forth to the care of others 
so surcharg^ with good that the inspiration and habit will lead 
them to a right and nonorable course toward instructors and mates ? 

It would seem that the fault is not primarily with the children if 
they do not. 

What influences and rights bevond the family training have chil* 
dren, when necessity calls them firom their homes to seek added in- 
struction at the hands of the schools ? It would seem that the^ have 
beenr very correctly analyzed and set forth by a prominent writer as 
follows : 

" First : To find their parents' affection in the teacher*s chair, inspiring 
their faith, Jiope, and perseverance ; second, they have a right to sound in- 
struction and correct example ; third, they have a right to that perfect and 
strong maturity that comes from correct training." 
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Schools and teachers are artificial contrivances; there are no 
such existences in the natural order of things. 

Instruction is a parental duty. It is founded upon the affections 
which secure to the parent the custody of the child. Love considers 
the welfare of its object, and instruction is necessary to the welfare 
of the child. 

Many circumstaDces make it necessary to procure this instruction 
through schools. The teacher, when such a contrivance is devised, 
is simply a person in loco parentia, vested with certain parental 
relations for the discharge of certain parental duties. 

It should be true that the child is ever within reach of parental 
sympathy and assistance at home as well as at school. Its duties to 
the teacher are likewise the same as those to the parent ; viz., obedi- 
ence, respect, and filial love. The mutual relations remain un- 
changed. 

We note that when the home training, sympathy, and influence is 
what it should be, the course of the child abroad is characterized by 
the same well-ordered rules. 

One who is well-behaved at home is easily managed at school. 
One who defies authority in the street is overbearing and ungov- 
ernable at school. 

The people of any district make their school. Are the people 
law-abiding, moral, and clean-mouthed ? Then are the pupib or- 
derly, decent, and genteel.. 

No teacher can govern well without the cordial and hearty co-op- 
eration of a large majority of the community. 

No school will or can be a success unless the community feel that 
each has a duty to do, and that each is alike responsible for the 
welfare and good government of the community. The teacher can- 
not shirk his duty. He must, day after day, come in contact with 
the children, and more or le» with the parents. 

In nearly every case of continued misconduct on the part of the 
child, his parents are to blame directly or indirectly, unless the 
teacher be incompetent, in which case the fault is easily located. 

Children get most of their faults by inheritance ; and such faults, 
though outwardly deprecated, are secretly encouraged and sometimes 
enjoyed by the parents. Parents are not infrequently unreasonable 
upon all questions involving their ofispring, and for real or fancied 
injuries to their darlings on the part of the teacher or some other 
teacher, they will, by hasty remarks about the teacher's methods, 
encourage their children to be unruly in school. 

In one sense the teacher of to-day has dropped out of large public 
relations in a way that makes an unfavorable contrast with the 
schoolmaster of a generation ago. The good old days of " board- 
ing around," and thereby knowing somewhat intimately the home 
influences of each household, are a thing of the past. There is no 
doubt that this changed relation of the teacher to the family house- 
hold is a positive loss of power in disciplinary influences, and the 
loss must find its remedy in frequent calls at the home and confer- 
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ence with parents. With an experience of nearly nine years in the 
direction of this plan, I may safely say it is the strongest available 
power in the hands of the school. In dealing with negligent parents 
the main reliance is kindness and persuasion ; appeals to paternal 
love and pride, their sense of duty» and their personal interest in 
view of the great importance of education to their children. 

Teachers ^t on doing the utmost good to pupils inquire into the 
causes of absence from school, visit pupils m sickness, and often 
win the confidence and co-operation of parents otherwise captious or 
indifferent. 

The teacher's success depends largely, indeed, upon what he says 
and does in these homes. Too many patrons are ignorant of what 
constitutes a good school and indifferent as to its success or failure. 
Special pains should be taken, therefore, to inspire them with new 
interest. Teachers can reach and gain the confidence of such parents 
through the children. 

Win the child and you will win the mother, and through the 
mother the whole family. As these homes are visited, teachers 
should interest themselves in whatever interests the homes. 

Where the highest success is attained, we again repeat, the com- 
bined influence of each pupil and family is exerted to sustain a skill- 
ful master or mistress. 

We honestly believe, as the result of a somewhat extended observa- 
tion, that no class of professional people are doin^ so much to build 
up good homes and so much for the morals of the dbildren and youth, 
as a whole, as the teachers. 

Think of the multitudes of incompetent, wicked, foolish parents 
and see what work they make in the training of their children ! Go 
through the streets of any one of our large cities inhabited by the 
lower grade of its population and see the home-influences about the 
little ones; then drop into the nearest public school in the vicinity 
and see how the same children are cared for there and the class of 
workers who have them in charge. 

Much of general child-life may be learned by intercourse with the 
family and how to reach and impress children in the natural way. 
A thousand beautiful lessons are lost by our inability to approach 
the child with the instinct and knowledge of the mother. 

Perhaps as important an item in the influences of a home, which 
yet remains to be mentioned, is the character of the books composing 
the home library and what the members of the family are permitted 
to read. Seemmgly this, above all others, influences the future 
character and thought of the pupil in his school as well as out. 

What shall be read by our youth ? What pictures shall be hung 
up in the halls of their memories? are questions of the greatest im- 
portance. Their tastes, their sentiments, their principles, are all 
seriously afiected by what they peruse, and it is upon these that the 
institutions of our society and State depend. It is impossible to cal- 
culate the influence of literature upon the morals of a people. 

There was a time in the history of Greece when the poems of 
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Homer were read on public occasioDS in all Uie States for mstmc- 
tion and inspiration, and templars of wisdom, virtue, and valor were 
selected from his characters for emulation by the jouth. The law- 
givers required this because of their appreciation of its influence on 
the tastes, sentiments, and inspirations of the youth. In the days of 
Lycurgus the Spartans were the most warlike of the Greeks. They 
were taught to regard the profession of arms and the science of war 
as the highest and most honorable in which people could engage and 
to despise eloquence and philosophy as studies unworthy a warrior. 

But notwithstanding tneir contempt for scholastic and literary 
attainments and the inhibition of these acquirements by the supreme 
power in the State, they were subjected to the inspiration of such 
poets as Homer. Philopoemen, the Achaian general, wafi forced to 
declare that he could never conquer the Spartans until their sjrstem 
of education was changed. He inaugurated the necessary change, 
introduced a different character of literature, and eventually achieved 
a conquest which he could not accomplish by arms. A copy of 
Homer's works was the unvarying law of Alexander the Great; and 
during his career of conquest we behold him at one time turning 
aside from his line of march to visit the plains of Troy and pav his 
respects to the tomb of Achilles, and at another, dragging the body 
of Boetis, the governor of Gaza, around the city walls in imitation 
of his barbarous exemplars at the si^e of Trov. It was the litera- 
ture of such men as Voltaire and Rousseau which precipitated the 
Beign of Terror upon France in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. 

Instance after instance might be mentioned to prove the influence 
of literature on the minds and morals, not only of individuals, but 
communities, commonwealths, and nations. Everv student of his- 
tory beholds in every city, town, and village in the land the vast 
amount of trashy literature which is spread before the youth of the 
country and he is filled with apprehensions. 

The effect of such literature is to vitiate the taste, corrupt the 
imagination, confuse the memory, wedcen the judgment, and to beget 
false and exaggerated ideas of human excellence and fblicitv. 

The voung enthusiast often sympathizes with the criminal and 
applauds his success, so attractively is he represented, and finally 
ends by envying him his career. He craves excitement. Business 
and professional life become too monotonous and irksome for the 
boys; home and life's quiet walks become distasteful to the girls. 
They have both acquired a morbid appetite for variety. Their in- 
tellects have been enfeebled, their affections have been debauched 
by the literature they have perused, and the walls of their memories 
are crowded with pictures which corrupt their tastes. 

The popular novel and story of the day are written by no stan- 
dard author, whose ambition and endeavor are to correct the follies 
and evils of society by exposing and ridiculing them and to elevate 
his generation bv presenting the highest type of manhood and 
womanhood for the emulation of the sexes. They a 
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abounding in wild adventures, miraculous escapes, puerile sentimen- 
tality, and highly wrought pictures of life. 

The habitual perusal of such works as these induces a desultory 
habit of mind and an incapacity to pursue a train of reflection or 
line of argument without the morbid excitement to stimulate the 
enfeebled intellect, which deplorable condition renders a high state 
of mental vigor and culture impossible. 

The reader's perception of right and wrong becomes clouded, his 
sensibilities obtunded, and he begins to look on departures from the 
rules of rectitude and propriety with leniency and indifference, and 
finally ceases to revolt at practices and exercises which, before, 
he could not contemplate without shrinking at the idea of perpe- 
trating them. 

Let us urge fathers and mothers to expel from their homes and 
from the hands of their children light and trashy literature — light 
as the air we breathe, but not half so pure ; light literature enchain- 
ing the imagination at the expense of reason, unfitting the mind for 
sensible studies and for the sooer duties of life. Do we wonder that 
Robert Hall complained that with difficulty he rid his mind of the 
bad influence of Miss Edgeworth's comparatively moral stories? 
Can we be surprised that the novelist Moore would not on any ac- 
count allow his own daughters to read his publications ? Is it at all 
strange that Groldsmith, the popular novelist and play-writer, when 
writing to his brother in reference to the education of his nephews, 
said: ** Above all things, never let your son touch a romance " ? 

Light reading has a power, but it is as the glide of the falls. Un- 
happy they who come within its influence. 

ficad, but read good, sensible magazines, papers, and books, and 
never forget the oldest and best book — ^the Bible. Read your Bible. 
The facts of Scripture display greater interest and grandeur and 
afibrd more instruction than all the fiction of modem times. Never 
be ashamed of the Bible. In that book every want of our mysteri- 
ous nature may be supplied. There are all those healthy, mental 
exercises which will develop true manhood. S. £. Raymond. 

Men are prone to self-indulgence and self-satisfaction. The Past 
imposes its fetters of regulation upon us, and we are apt to find our 
wearing of them so restful and pleasurable that we should never, of 
our own accord and volition, seek to remove them. If the shock of 
liberation comes to us from without we resent the intrusion upon our 
quiet and beg to be lefb tranquil and bovine. The intellectual life 
has its prescriptions, made venerable by the memory of the great 
ones who have shaped and joyfully submitted to thenv. The moral 
experience proceeds from phase to phase, which the tears and anguish 
of the wise and noble have invested with a sacredness, perhaps, not 
inherently belonging to them. Nay, our very emotions, our nim- 
blest fancies, our dreams of the night or summer afternoon, undergo 
forms of mutation and dance a round which, like all circles, finds its 
end in its beginning. — Lewis J. Block, Prin. of Sheridan Sdiool, Chicago. 
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OontrfbvUd. 

THE STUDENT OF THE FUTURE. 

CONCLUDED. 

The CMniug student will not hold his opiDions too stubbornly. 
Though absolutely firm in a case of duty, he will not shut his senses 
to the little doubts that may arise in his cherished intellectual be- 
lie&. He will know that if he makes up his opinions and then 
changes not, but bars the door against all forms or the new, hb fate 
will inevitably be that of Spain — he will dwindle away. Indeed, 
he will be among the first to ieel the time and the need of an advance 
for the sake of humanity ; he will snifi* in the air the coming of a 
new idea and he will see its birth and gradual growth, and noc only 
its mature manhood. He will remember in such things the motto 
which our poet has adopted : 

" Be bold, be bold, and everywhere be bold ; 
Be not too bold — ^yet better the excess than the defect — 
Better the more than less ; better, like Hector, on the field to die. 
Than, like the perfumed Paris, turn and fly.'' 

Some of us grasp a theory about the time it is going out of date 
or else is well established. Take, for instance, the grand idea that 
physicists have so carefully worked out of the manner of construc- 
tion of the universe. Ever since geology rudely but eflfectively 
shattered the notion of the creation of the earth in six days by espe- 
cial creative fiat, men have been willing to admit the possibility of 
its creation according to material laws. Starting from a primeval 
nebula, giving full efficiency to the doctrine of tne transformation 
and equivalence of forces, it can be shown that here a ring would 
be thrown off, here a planet would be formed, here would come a 
group of asteriods, this body would have numerous satellites, the 
time of rotation of this would be great or small — ^in short, that our 
system as it is is just what it would have been had the natural laws 
aod forces of which we know been permitted to prevail ; and we can 
trace out the causes of the present condition of the universe so ac- 
curately that it jpoints to the conclusion that increased investigation 
will tell us conclusively that all the intricate motions and divisions 
and states of the bodies of the solar system can be accounted for, the 
past can be read, and, judging from the unchangeableness of Na- 
ture's laws, the future can be predicted. Modesty calls it a hypo- 
thesis. Now, while mistv outlines and isolated portions of all this 
have shown themselves, the full grandeur of the whole story has but 
lately revealed itself to some of us. We have just succeeded in over- 
leaping the bounds of prejudice sufficient to receive it and getting 
out of old ways sufficient to believe it. But the student that will be 
would have accepted the proofe as thev came out, would have been 
glad of the tearing up of his old views if they could be proven false, 
and have a kind of prophetic view of the end from the b^inning. 

The student of the. future will exalt his calling. He will feel 
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learning to be an end rather than a means. He will not gather it 
into his mind for the sake of the money that it will bring or for the 
sake of the fame that it maj lead to. Money and fame are both 
selfish objects and insecure results. A cultured and broadened and 
deepened mind is an engine of immense power, a sure reliance in 
adversity, a heightener of every pleasure. It is something worth 
working for in itself. Fame may come and monev may come as 
auxiliaries. Who sets himself down to work for them may gain 
them, but it will be at the expense of something better. It is such 
as he who has raised this mistaken crj^ for a practical education ; who 
are taking the keen edge off our desire for learning and study for 
learning's and discipline's sake. They meet the educator at every 
point and confront him with a most satisfied air and the demand, 
" Show me the utility of this," and if you cannot prove that it will 
encourage the proper method of digging ditches or correcting the 
prices of merchanaise, condemn jou as visionary and fogyish. And, 
on the other hand, what a false idea rests about the word exdture ! 
Before me stands a row of school books with worn backs and dirty 
pages and many an ugly mark and spot. Yonder is another row 
with bright and beautiful bindings, of song and story, the gift to 
the world of the greatest masters of thought and expression. It is 
these latter that most will say bring the culture; and yet that row 
of battered school books has been worth more to me than all the 
poetry and history and biography in the world, highly as I value 
them. This training of the mental powers that one gets, and gets 
only by bending down to work, to work that is difficult and 
thought-requiring and time-taking, is worth more than all the 
poetry and music and French that were ever smeared over the 
undisciplined brains of the so-called person of culture. It is worth 
more to get fame and money with. It is worth vastly more for the 
great object of education, the acquisition of an unfailing and ever- 
present source of happiness. Giobon says : *' A taste for books is 
the pleasure and glory of my life. I would not exchange it for 
the riches of the Indies." It matters but little the direction of 
study, for, take the world over, no one branch is transcendently 
more important than others, and every one must settle for himself, 
with the advice of those who know his miud and its wants, the 
course he will take. But we think our coming students will choose 
such subjects as have a direct bearing on the iate of humanity, 
which are in themselves elevating and grand, rather than, for in- 
stance, the subtleties of which, as it seems to me, one-half of the 
metaphysics of the present day are composed — like that which so long 
puzzled the minds of the old Stoics. '* If a man says ' I lie,' does- 
he lie or speak the truth? If he speaks the truth, he lies. If be- 
lies, he speaks the truth." Protagoras maintained that all is illu^ 
sion and that there is no such thing as truth. But Aristotle 
refuted him with the following dilemma : " Your proposition is 
either true or false ; if it is false, then you are answered ; if true, 
then there is something true and your proposition fi^iils." When 
22 
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Charles Lamb was reproved for oomiog to his work so late in the 
morniDg, he replied : "Yes, but you luiow I go early in the after- 
noon/' " Dr. Porson," said an upstart to the great Grecian, "my 
opinion of you is most contemptible." " Sir, I never knew an 
opinion of yours that was not contemptible." This solving of an- 
solvable questions, this getting up of sophistical statements and 
replies, though answering well enough in some of these cases, is a 
favorite occupation of some who would call themselves metaphysi- 
cians, and a noble science is so clouded with useless questions that 
the clear light of truth is much kept out As Longfellow has ex- 
pressed it, "The road is broad and inviting at first, but it ends in a 
squirrel track and runs up a tree." 

Mark Hopkins says that the heroes of past ages were physical, of 
the present mental, and of the future they will be moral. By which 
it is presumed he means that in old times the victors of the Olym- 
pian Gkunes, Nimrod, Achilles, Hercules, Alexander the Greats 
physical strength and physical energy, were the objects of men's re- 
spect. But gradually this respect was transferred to great powers 
of intellect — ^men of science, literature, art, writers, orators, think- 
ers. But in the future, as the world improves, moral greatness will 
be revered, moral ends worked for, deeds of philanthropy and 
humanity applauded. It is a tacit and just reconiition of the fact 
that moral ends are the most worthy, that intellect is inferior to 
character. And of what does character consist? It is not merely 
great mental ability or integrity or strength of purpose, but aU 
combined. If a man has only ability and energy, he often does 
great things in the world, and, almost unwillingly on our part, wins 
our respect. But when he has all three, we eive him our unquali- 
fied tribute of approval. When Strafibrd unflinchingly stood before 
his predetermined enemies and gave utterance to his bold and elo- 
quent words of self-defense, we are roused to admiration. But when 
we look back over his life of evil purpose and compare it with that 
of his great accuser, John Pym, who, risking his own life, dis- 

Elayed the same courage and eloquence, we must admit the latter to 
e the grander character. Bichelieu says, " When my resolution is 
taken I ^ straight to my mark, I overthrow all, I mow down all, 
I cover all with my red cassock." And his life did not belie his 
motto. When that heroic robber, Pizarro, was met by the demands 
of his troops to return to Panama, he drew with his sword a line on 
the sand from east to west. " Friends and comrades, on that side," 
pointing to the south, " are toil, hunger, nakedness, the drenching 
storm, desertion, and death ; on this side, ease and pleasure. There 
lies Peru with its riches ; here, Panama with its povertv. Choose, 
each man, what best becomes a brave Castilian. As for me, I go 
to the south," and stepped across the line. We cannot withhold our 
admiration from the mamificent energy of Richelieu, or restrain 
the applause that greets tne bold words of Pizarro. But we again 
hesitate when we Uiink of the ambitious motives of the one and the 
mercenary schemes of the other. 
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In 1787 the Federal Constitution was given to the people of the 
United States for their adoption or rejection, and the good men of 
the land were trembling lest the choice should fall on the side of 
anarchy. But there was one argument that weighed more than all 
that was said on either side in favor of its adoption. At the end of 
the address to the American people was set the bold and honest sig^ 
nature of Greorge Washington. The people knew that he had all 
the abilities of Strafibrd or Richelieu, and that he had also an hon- 
est purpose that no temptations could shake, and to his death his 
yea or nis na^ counted for more than all the charges and all the 
slander and misrepresentation of his enemies, and they were many. 

" Now, when I^niel knew that the writing was signed, he went 
into his house ; and his windows being open toward Jerusalem he 
kneeled upon his knees three times a dav and prayed and gave 
thanks to Gk)d, as he did aforetime." No bravado, no lofty words, 
but simply a quiet continuance in the path of duty without any re- 
gard to the oecree of the King or the dreadful punishment for dis- 
obedience. 

Now, the student of the future will have built up a character for 
himself; he will have by careful effort trained himself to an ener- 
getic and fearless pursuance of some great and good end, and from 
that he will he turned by no threats or dangers, no consequences 
whatever. He will look upon men of exnediency, cowards, dishonest 
men, with unconcealed contempt; he will be careful to maintain his 
own proper rights and still more those of others. His word and opinion 
will oe strong towers, for it is known they have never been broken, 
and never dishonestly erroneous ; and in all respects he will nobly 
resist all tyranny, bravely support all righteousness, carefully follow 
all truth ; a supporter of. the weak, a defender of the wronged, a 
trustworthy adviser, a just judge. He will be a usefiil man who can 
adapt himself to the necessities of the present and the future. If he 
poes into politics, which Aristotle tells us is the noblest of sciences, 
It will not be with the narrow watchword, ** Our country, right or 
wrong," nor will he take the still narrower view that what is 
good for him is good for the country, nor will he in his sphere 
adopt the logic of old Parson Adams, " A schoolmaster is the 
greatest of men, and I am the greatest of schoolmasters," but he will 
rather sav, with old Roman devotion, " The State is everything — I am 
nothing;' nay, rather, "The world — humanity — is everything; 
for it uie State must sacrifice." 

Knowing that in the past no one was circumstanced just as he is, 
while humbly learning from all quarters he will follow none as a 
model, but, sedulously developing his own powers, will grow up har- 
moniously and broadly, filling the niche designed for him, doing 
his duty as duty opens to him, with an ever-increasing work to do 
and an ever-strengthening ability to do it Knowing uiat the world 
of facts is inexhaustible, he will diligently store them away for future 
use. Knowing that a well-ordered mind is the strongest power of 
the earth, he will neglect nothing that will procure it Knowing 
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that a just character is an engine of untold good, he will carefully 
develop it. ** In your quietness possess ye your strength," and with 
the humility and modesty which must ever characterize the true 
student, he will join the self-denial, the daily cross-bearing, which 
are the evident accompaniments of every true Christian. He will 
hold his body as the fit temple of the living God, and his mind as 
the steward of His manifold ^ce. 

Thus, in the very vanguard of the army of progress, the student 
of the future will always be found, aiding all that is good and true, 
crushing down relentlessly all the low and the vile ; and his work 
will not cease till this goodness and truth reign throughout the earth ; 
till justice and honor and honesty are no more mere catchwords, but 
the real motive powers of action ; till the grand principles of liberty, 
civil and religious, be permitted to Catholic as well as Protestant, 
Pagan as well as Chrbtian, infidel as well as believer, in their logi- 
cal fullness ; till Reason roam unfettered over all the vast region 
that is rightfully hers ; till Faith soar with unshackled pinions to 
the very throne of God ; till man truly feels what an infinitesimal 
he is in the vast plan of the universe, and yet into what magnificent 
proportions his mind may be expanded ; till he feels the tremendous 
responsibility of developing that which he has received and of lay- 
ing hold of the secrets of creation and turning them to good, and 
yet that all things earthly are worthless compared with the great 
end of being. 

Such, in little part, is the verdict of history as I read it as to what 
the student of the future will be ; and toward such, with proper effort, 
may any student now be rapidly growing. Wallace. 

Much of the success of the kindergarten is negative, and consists 
in preventing harm. Its positive success is so simple that it cannot 
be expected to attract more notice than, for instance, fresh air, pure 
water, or the merit of a physician by whose efforts a family is kept 
in good health. Thoughtful parents are sufficiently aware how 
detrimentally premature schooling aets upon the sound development 
of the body and mind, how it destroys all the freshness and pleasure 
of learning, and how only too frequently it burdens a whole life 
with the most mischievous consequences. The healthier a child is, 
the more its life manifests itself in untiring activity. Play is the 
child's natural, earnest work ; in play it develops best and most 
naturally all the powers of body and mind. A playing child is 
wholly a child — a complete child; and inasmuch as it finds its 
highest happiness and purest joy in the full gratification of the inner 
and outer demands of its nature, the demons of ill-humor and evil 
habits cannot then harm it. "Let no one think," says Goethe, 
*' that he can overcome the first impressions of his life." And, in 
sooth, they are controlling for all subsequent periods. A joyful, 
happy childhood is like sunshine to the whole life and is of the 
greatest importance for the complete development of the child.— 
John Kramn, 
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Sdeeted. 

JOHN BRIGHT ON ORATORY AND LITERATURE. 

While Mr. Bright has chiefly figured as an orator in Parliament 
and at great political meetings, his occasional addresses delivered 
to select or semi-private gatheriugs are, it need hardly be remarked, 
also characterized by special interest. This is particularly the case 
when the nature of his subject leads him to introduce or recite ex- 
tracts from his favorite poets, which he delivers with an exquisite 
modulation and taste which charm his audience. Of this character 
was the speech which he made a few evenings since as chairman of 
the London Friends' Library and Debating Association. He intro- 
duced his observations by some kindly and genial praises of the reci- 
tations and remarks of the young men upon whom devolved most 
of the programme of the occasion. He presumed that their own 
oratorical attempts had given them the more sympathy with him- 
self as a speaker and chairman, and mentioned that he was thus re- 
minded of an incident which had occurred to him in Scotland, where, 
during his fishing or other rambles, he found himself in need of a 
new pair of waterproof boots. The tradesman to whom he had 
given the order for these returned in a few days with an excellent 
pair, which he said had been made by his son, who had felt proud 
to be so engaged, and had striven the more to put his very best 
workmanship into them, because he was also a bit of an orator. 
But Mr. Bright pointed out that oratorv involved a careful collec- 
tion and use of materials. Here he alluded to the facilities afforded 
by libraries such as the one in which he was speaking aud by books 
in general. A love of books was one of the greatest sources of hap- 
piness. He remembered looking over an old letter of his mother, 
written when he was about ten years of age, and lust before he left 
home for the large school of the Society of Friends at Ack worth, in 
Yorkshire. She wrote, " John is very fond of books." This had 
ever since characterized him, and had greatlv tended to the enjoy- 
ment of his life, as in the case of so many other persons, both rich 
aud poor, whom he had conversed with on the subject. As a recre- 
ation from fatigue and distractions, what could be better than a love 
of reading? While admitting the value and interest of works of 
fiction, yet he confessed that he did not much care for these. The 
perusal of fiction seemed to him too much like the mere f^tudy of 
dreams, or of what was at least dreamy in its nature. His own 
favorite literary recreation was poetry, especially the works of Mil- 
ton, whom he regarded as being the greatest poet of ^ny land or 
age. If he had not actually read Paradise Lost and Paradise 
Regained many scores of times, he had, at any rate, perused them 
very many times, and always with delight. 

In connection with Milton, he took satisfaction that it was a 
Friend, Thomas Elwood, the poet's private secretary, who had first 
suggested to him the subject of Paradise Regained for a second 
poem. Mr. Bright observed that Gibbon, the historian of The 
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Decline and Fall of tiie Roman Empire, had recorded his impres- 
sions on the completion of that great work. But, for his own part, 
he should feel a deeper interest in reading a record from Milton's 
pen of his own sensations when, in his blindness, there was re-read 
to him the final passage of his Paradise Lost, and the last lines — 

"The world was all before them, where to chooRe 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide : 
They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way." 

Next to Milton, Mr. Bright admired the writings of the Quaker 
Whittier, the greatest of the transatlantic poets. One of his poems 
in particular, the ** Farewell of the Virginian Slave-Mother to her 
Children Sold into Southern Bondage," he could never read without 
tears. The piece, hj the same writer, entitled, ** Snowbound," was 
an exquisitely beautiful production ; though a still more favorite 
piece of his was that on " The Eternal Goodness." Here Mr. Bright, 
with appreciative tones, quoted one of the verses : 

" I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air: 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care." 

Through Whittier's poems much of the moral and benevolent 
spirit of Quakerism had become diffused among his readers on both 
sides of the Atlantic ; and here Mr. Bnght's keen political partisan- 
ship gleamed out brieflv, when he referred to Lord Salisbury's recent 
lament at what he consLclered the pernicious tendency of the Quaker 
spirit and its modern extension m this country. He sarcastically 
added that Lord Salisbury would probably be driven to despair if 
he thought the country would become Christian. Yet if some of 
these things which the noble Marquis so dreaded were really to come 
to pass, it would be found that the great bodv of the English people 
would simultaneouslv, and in consequence, become far more com- 
fortable and happy than they are at present. Recurring to the sub- 
ject of oratory, Mr. Bright said that he had often remembered some 
remarks which the late Lord Nugent once made to him in the course 
of a walk \^hich they were taking together. Lord Nugent said the 
mistake made by most public speakers was that of trying to drag in 
too many subjects at once in their addresses; whereas a speech 
should in general be confined to several salient points likely es- 
pecially to interest the audience. Sufficient, but not excessive, 
loudness and a careful practice of clear and distinct enunciation 
were ajso of material importance. It may be observed that in Mr. 
Bright's own speeches he generally exemplifies these views of oratory 
by avoiding a number or a diversity oi topics, and, in preference, 
chooj*ing a few for illustration and expansion in detail. His friend 
Mr. Gladstone is, like himself, distinguished by an admirable clear- 
ness of pronunciation aud modulation, the words coming from each 
great orator as with chiseled sharpness and completeness of utter- 
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ance. But, unlike Mr. Bright, the present Premier is apt to fall 
into the practice condemned by Lord Nugent, and to overburden 
his speeches with too great a number and variety of topics. — The 
Fall Mall GazetU. 



The common school so far has supplemented the best work done 
in families, by giving the children tne advantage of teachers better 
trained for their peculiar duties than the parents of the children 
themselves. It has brought the children of the same neighborhood 
together in pleasant relations, demanding more care, forbearance, 
and regard for public order than any family can secure when deal- 
in? with the few children, brothers and sisters, of the same house- 
hold. It has always subjected to proper government and direction 
children whose training has been neglected at home. The common 
school, with all its acknowledged imperfections, has done a great 
work in fitting children to become worthy citizens, b^ imparting 
information, by enforcing obedience to proper authority, and by 
promoting a community of interests in neighborhoods. That the 
common school — and by this term we here mean the primary, or 
rather the ungraded school — can do much more than it has done 
we firmly believe. But the nature of this work, its present defects, 
and its possible improvement, demand a separate discussion. — P. A, 
Chadboume. 



There is no doubt that, with a right method and under proper 
conditions, " object teaching " is a very valuable agent in the intel- 
lectual development of the young mind. But as sometimes done it 
is a nuisance, because it is a mere glitter of words and takes up 
valuable time. In a lecture upon the subject by J. H. Gladstone, 
of the London Royal Society, the following incident, showing how 
teaching with objects is very frequently done, is given : " I have 
been told of a gentleman who used to teach science in schools ; a 
firiend of mine, who knew him, did not approve of his method, and 
said so, and was invited to come and witness its operation ; where- 
upon he paid a visit to the school, and the teacher said, ' Here you 
can have botany, astronomy, physiology, or anything else. What 
would you like to ask my class about?' ' Suppose you take up the 
solar system ? ' A diagram of the solar system was hung up, and 
on his pointing to different things his pupils explained the figure in 
the center as the sun, the positions of Mercury and Venus, and so 
on. When he pointed to a particular circle, they explained that 
that was the orbit of Venus. The whole thing was gone through 
with in a very satisfactory way, and they gave pat answers to the 
questions of the teachers. The visitor then onered to put a few 
questions. He began bv asking, * What is an orbit ?' None of them 
knew. They had used the word orbit, but did not know what an 
orbit was. ' But,' he continued, ' can you not give me something 
near it ? Is it a coal-scuttle or a flower-pot?' One little boy said, 
*A coal-scuttle, sir?' That not being right, the rest of the class 
joined in saying that it was a flower-pot." — Excliange, 
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THE PURPOSE OF THE RECITATION. 

In our American schools the word " recitation" is well understood 
to mean the exercise wherein the pupil is held to account by the 
teacher for his day's lesson. The ordinary English use of the word 
is in the sense of declamation or rehearsal, and our use of the word 
in education has the disagreeable suggestion in it that onoe the 
teacher's part was merely to hear the pupil repeat from memory the 
words of tne text-book. What the Chinese ml " backing the book" 
would be a recitation, according to the generally received sense of Ae 
word. The abuse of the recitation in making it the mere verbal 
repetition of the book leads to perpetual reactions in education that 
bear the name of reforms. These are based on a wrong idea of the 
true function of the recitation, for the most part, although they 
serve a good use indirectly by breaking up the mechanical methods. 

In the American school, to a greater extent, perhaps, than in the 
schools of other countries, the recitation is the important means of 
teaching the pupil how to study the book and get information and 
insight for himself. The American teacher relies on the use of the 
text-book more than the teacher of England or Germany does, and 
expects more of self-preparation on the part of the pupil than is ex- 
pected there. Our greatest danger therefore lies in the tendency to 
permit the mechanical habit of memorizing the text-book, instead 
of requiring the pupil to master its thoughts. Each recitation ought 
to develop in the pupil a greater power of self-help. There must be 
individual work on the part of the pupil — ^the work of preparation 
of the lesson ; then there must be the examination on the results of 
his study, conducted by the teacher. The examination is conducted 
in the presence of a class ; it does not take each pupil, one by one, 
by himself; for the chief point in the recitation is to ascertain^the 
degree of understanding which the pupil has attained, and correct 
and enlarge it so that he shall come to the study of the next lesson 
with more care and attention. Each pupil learns most from his 
fellow-pupils. 

The immature mind of the pupil does not know how to study the 
printed page — it reads the words, but thinks under the words only 
its small mouthfuls of meaning, seeing only a very little of the pre- 
cise import, and missinc the generalization altogether. The object 
of the study of the booK — the chief object of Sxe modern school — 
is to learn how to get out of the printed book the wisdom that is ex- 
pressed there. The race ought to reinforce the individual. The 
pupil comes to his task with a small stock of works and a few nar- 
row ideas. Yet he must, by means of the littJe that he has, unlock 
the great world of thought that is spread out before him in books. 

Many educational reformers fall into the error of supposing that 
the school must not primarily train the pupil to learn from books ; 
they would teach the pupil to observe nature directly. It is sur- 
prising to discover, upon careful examination, how little one can 
get from his own observation of nature, even under the most favora- 
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ble circumstances. Humboldt learned to know nature wonderfully, 
but he arrived at this knowledge mostly through reading the results 
of observations made by others. Each observer contributed only 
his mite to the aggre^te of knowledge, and it took the collected in- 
sights to make up what would be worthy to be called knowledge. 
If Humboldt made more original discoveries than any one else in 
his time, yet even in his case his original observation constituted only 
one part in one hundred of his knowledge. The individual apart 
from the social whole is a weak, puny affair. The social whole of 
humanity is something very powerful. The individual reinforced bv 
the whole is elevated to a potence far above his simple, natural self; 
he becomes a spiritual self through sharing in the labors of his race. 

We must never lose sight of this relation of the individual to the 
social whole if we are to judge rightly in affairs of education. That 
which gives the pupil only special skill, and no power to participate 
in the &bors of others, is not of the highest value. 

The pupil in the recitation is to be taught how to study the book 
properly. He is to be shown what his fellow-pupils have got out 
of the wordi of the lesson. Each fellow-pupil is an immature indi- 
vidual like himself. But partial views differ one from another, and 
only agree by luck and cnance ; only whole views agree with each 
other. The ideas of his fellow-pupils are different from his own — 
not contradicting his own, but supplementing them. The good 
teacher takes pains to develop, one after another, these partial 
views, and complete them into whole views. All come to agreement 
when the whole is before them. Disagreement exists as long as the 
views are partial. The pupil must paraphrase any words or sen- 
tences that he quotes from the book lest he should hide his igno- 
rance behind the mere words. Again, if he gives the thought en- 
tirelpr in his own words, there will be occasion for a discussion of the 
merits and demerits of the mode of expression used in the book ; 
and this is the best possible form of the so-called "language lessons." 
One increases rapidly in the command of language when he is re- 
quired to paraphrase and to discover the advanta^ and disadvan- 
tages of the modes of expression employed by himself and others. 

The pupil is perpetually discovering how much is implied in 
language, that is to say, he is finding the ideas that belong to the 
words that he sees. The language has been made, not by individ- 
uals in their private capacity, l)ut acting together as a social 
whole. For each word is such because it is a conventional expres- 
sion for some thought. The individual cannot make a word. If he 
calls a thought by some sound, it will not become a word until his 
fellow-men accept the sound as expressing that thought. Through 
this it is that the immature mind may be helped by others, for the 
words used are problems to him the solution of which helps him 
into new thoughts discovered by his fellows. Given the word, he 
must discover its meaning by the context and by the explanations 
of others. 

There goes necessarily with the learning to understand the lesson 
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a process of verification on the part of the pupil. . The assimilation 
01 the new thoughts is principally this. In case it is the report of 
facts in nature, the pupil must verify them by comparison with 
what he has previously learned and with what others know about 
the matter. Only in a narrow field of study can he verify the 
facts by going over all the original observations. In natural phil- 
osophy and chemistry this is very important He should see every- 
thing verified by actual experiment tnere. In botany and in geology 
this is not possible to nearly so great an extent; in physical 
geography and meteorolgy and zoology to a much less extent But 
most of the studies of school are studies that chiefly demand reflection 
on the material furnished in the lesson and do not require great 
addition of illustrative matter from outside. Mathematics, for ex- 
ample, require the reflecting mind to discover the links of necessity 
that connect one formula with another. Language lessons require 
reflection on what is given, and it is not sense-percej^tion that is 
needed there to any great extent. History is assimilated by re- 
currence to the pupil's experience with people, and not by an object 
lesson on a specimen brought in for the occasion. Literature, again, 
makes the same appeal, for its understanding, to the child's experi- 
ence, sentiments, and convictions. 

There has recently come in vogue a demand for what is called 
*' supplementary reading" in schools. This is right when it corrects 
the nabit of reading a piece over and over until it becomes a matter 
of reading out of one's memory instead of from the words on the pa^e 
before him. But it is often taken to mean that the pupil should 
come to fresh reading each recitation, and that, too, without previous 
study of the difliculties of the piece. Such reading is far worse than 
the evil it is intended to correct. The recitation in reading should 
be chiefly a study on the meaning and use of the words in the lesson, 
the pupil beine required to paraphrase and to see the force of the 
expressions used. Most of the selections that get into our school- 
readers, say from the fourth reader up, have been taken from classic 
authors, and have unusual felicities of expression. They say new 
thoughts in fine words, bringing out delicate shades of expression. 
They utter deep or elevated feelings of the soul in noble forms of 
speech. Study of these gives the pupil not only the thoughts and 
their expressions, but it raises him up to exalted states of feding and 
makes him acquainted with the nobler ranees of human nature. 
This can only be done by assimilation of the reading matter 
through conversation on the shades of meaning conveyed, and at- 
tempts on the part of the pupil to express the ideas and feelings in 
other words, the teacher pointing out in all cases the inadequacy or 
the adequacy of the words used. In these discussions the pupil will 
acquire taste in the use of language and ability to utter his thoughts 
in accurate and elegant English. 

The true reform in the recitation should seek to develop skill on 
the part of the pupil in using the book and in getting the true 
meaning out of the words of others.— Jbuma/ of Education, 
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A New England maDu&cturer kept his mills running at a time 
when trade was depressed and the demand for his goods was inter- 
mitted. A neighbor who knew this to be the fact, asked him if he 
was not running his mills at a daily loss. " Well, that dei)euds on 
how you count the loss," replied the manufacturer. " I get less 
money than I paj out every day I run these mills. But, after all, I 
lose less by runnmg at that loss than I should lose by stopping the 
mills and letting the machinery rust, and everything about the 
establishment go to waste from not being used." And that manu- 
facturer stated a truth which is operative in every department of 
human action. Rust is more destructive than friction. It is very 
common to say, " It's better to wear out than to rust out ;'' but the 
proverb would be truer if we said, " It's belter to wear on than to 
rust out." There is nothing that keeps one's strength like tireless 
activity. There is nothing that wastes one's strength like idleness. 
This truth is admirably re-emphasized in a recent little poem by 
Alice Wellington Rollins, wherein she tells of watching a potter at 
his work, whose one foot was kept with ^' never slackening speed, 
turning his swifb wheel round," while the other foot rested patientlv 
on the ground. When he heard the exclamation of sympathy with 
him in his toil, " How tired his foot must be I" the potter corrected 
the common mistake as to the real source of weariness : 

" Slowly he raised his patient eyes, 

With homely tnith inspired: 
'No, niarm, it' isn't the foot that kicks. 
The one that stands gets tired/'' 
« 
That's it ! If you want to save your strength, keep using it. If 
you want to get tired, do nothing. As a matter of fact, we ail know 
that the last man in the world to go to for a helping hand in any 
new undertaking is one who has plenty of time on his hands. (Time 
on one's hands is a heavy load ; so heavy that one with that load 
cannot very well use his hands for anything else.) It is the man or 
woman who is doing most now can easiest do one thing more. — S. S. 
Times. 



The following, in a letter from a stranger in a distant city, gave 
so much pleasure to the recipient that she wishes to share with other 
Friends its frank testimony to the value of a '* Quaker education :" 

" The form of speech contained in the postal awakened an interest 
in the writer at once ; ' it struck the electric chain wherewith the 
heart is bound.' 

•*My parents belonged to the Society of Friends; I received 
what the world calls a Quaker education, and although it is nearly 
half a century since I was disowned from the Society, which was for 
one of the best of causes, a good husband, I still retain a deep and 
lasting affection for that earlv education, for it has sustained me 
through all the vicissitudes of life, and I have often had cause to 
feel grateful for the help it has afforded me in my hour of need." 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

MUW Phynology, Eldredge & Bro,, PhUa. This work, previously 
noticed in The Student, has been enlarged to satisl^^ the growing 
demand for literature on the subject of alcohol and tobacco. A long 
and effective chapter is introduced, treating of the physiological effecte 
ofthese on the human system. We would be glad to see it or some 
similar treatise in Friends' Schools. 



Alida Claek, writing from Southland College and Normal Institute 
(colored), situated near Helena, Arkansas, says: "We enjoy Leeds 
United States History, especiallv the smaller book, and are introducing 
it into other schools. The whites in the district are using it. They 
have been beset to find any United States History giving as truthful ac- 
count as they want it of the Rebellion and war. So wc have introduced a 
Quaker History for them." 

This is emphatically the age of the camera. Some of our readers will 
desire to mate tiie acquaintance of ArncUeur Photoaraphy, by Ellerslie 
Wallace, Jr. It contains an Appendix, with Tables, useful Recip^, 
Hints to Photographers, covering almost every topic pertaining to the 
art. and a complete index. 

The book is not published in theinterestof any one line of instruments 
or materials, but is a fair, intelligent, and trustworthy guide to the best 
methods of photography. It is of convenient size, and contains much 
that cannot be found in any other work published. Phila. : Porter & 
Coates. $1.00. 

Sir John Lxibbock has compiled an excellent little book to which 
he has given the title of Chapters in Popular Natural History. It is 
largely taken from his lectures on natural historv and from his other 
published works. It seems to have been designed as a reading-book for 
schools, being published at the request of the Natural History Society 
of Great Britain. The subjects treated are -ants, bees, and wasps, the 
colors of animals, flowers, and insects, plants and insects, and fruitu and 
seeds. Many of the author's experiments are described in a charming 
manner, always full of interest. The book is well calculated to give 
young people an idea of the simpler theories held by naturalists in regard 
to the process of evolution as it is going on about us in the natural 
world. — New York, Whitiaher, 

The Critic and Good Literature, after favorable mention of some points 
in Blaine's Twenty Years in Congress, says of another feature of the work : 
What is surprising in connection with it is that, while seeing so clearly, 
and perhaps exaggerating, the - importance of Federal patronage as an 
element in the great contest of that time, Mr. Blaine nowhere points out 
the essentially mischievous nature of the system on which that patronage 
was used and, with recent and limited exception, has ever since been 
used. He accepts it as naturally as a Prussian general accepts the system 
of supporting his army on forcea contributions from the enemy. He per- 
ceives that the spoils of oflice are an ugly weapon in the hands of politi- 
cal leaders, but he notes no reason why they should not be used, and is 
serenely blind to the dishonesty of their use and to the widespread and 
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disgiutin^ demoralization to which they give rise. He does not seem to 
know.or if he knows he regards as of very little consequence, the fact 
that Calhoun, the arch-leader of the South, denounced with energy the 
instrumentality for which his party is represented as contending so per- 
sistently, and would gladly have put it beyond their own and their 
opponents' reach. Nor does he note that Webster had the same view. 
Yet ahistory of ^' the events which led to the political revolution " of 1860 
that omits all mention of the machinery bv which the Democratic party 
in the North was kept in alliance with ana subjection to the slave-power 
for so many years, is plainly defective in a very important point. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 

Experiments at Home.— Experiment SS.—7h find the amount of 
water dUplaced by a floating solid. Fill any convenient vessel full of water, 
set it in a larger, emptor vessel, and then carefully place on the surface 
of the water a block of wood, or a ball, whose weignt is known. Weigh 
the water that overflows. Its weight is alwavs the same as the weight 
of the floating body. The vessels should all be wet before the experi- 
ment is started, as otherwise the water required to wet the vessels in the 
overflowing would make an appreciable loss. 

Experiment 89. — To find the amount of water displaced by a ainkina 
solid. Again, fill the first vessel and place it in the second vessel. 
Wei^h carefully a piece of iron, coal, stone, or something else Hiat will 
sink in water. After noting its weight, suspend it bv a thread to the 
hook or arm of the balance, immerse it in the vessel of water, and again 
weigh it. It will be lighter than before. Wei^h the overflowed water. 
It will make up the difference in weight. Ot course, a sinking solid 
displaces its own bulk of water, hence its loss of weight in water is the 
weight of its own bulk of water, (A finehr graduated spring balance is 
the most convenient for this work. If that is not at hand, make a 
wooden beam balance with a pan suspended at one end to contain the 
weights, and a hook at the other to suspend the article to be tested. The 
lengths of the arms need not be the same, if only the balance hann 
/(n?^/ when not weighted at, cither end. The weights used need not be 
ounces, pounds, grains, or grams, if only they are uniform and countable. 
Coins or even nails will answer admirably. But be sure to count in 
some unit. For instance, if a piece of stone should require two half 
dollars and two dimes to balance it, call it twelve dimes. Do not use 
silver dollars, as they are heavier, proportionally, than the minor coins.) 

Experiment 40. — To determine specific gravity. Weigh the article to 
be tested, suspend it in any vessel of water, and weigh it again. The 
loss is the weight of the water, which is equal in bulk to the article 
bein^ tried. Divide the original weight by this loss and the result is the 
specific gravity of the substance, or its weight bulk for bulk, compared 
with water. 

Experiment 41. — 7b weigh a large homogeneotis body. A cubic foot of 
water weighs one thousand ounces avoirdupois, or sixty-two and one- 
half pouncb. To ascertain the weight of a large block of granite, find 
the specific gravity of a small piece, measure the large block, multiply 
the number of cuSic feet by sixty-two and one-half, and this product bv 
the specific gravity obtained, and the result is the weight or the block 
in pounds. 

Experiment 42. — lb measure and weigh an irreaular solid without stand- 
ards of length or weight. Suppose the size (volume) and weight of a 
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broken stone should be required. Place it in a water-tight vessel and 
fill the vessel with water. Now take the stone out and ascertain how 
many gallons of water are required to completely fill the vessel again. 
This, divided by seven and one-half, will give (very nearly) the number 
of cubic feet in the stone. Ascertain the specific gravity of a fragment 
of the stone, using nails for weights. This, multiplied by the number of 
cubic feet and by sixty-two and one-half, will give its weight in pounds, 

C. C. B. 



ITEMS. 

— ^Penn Ck)llege has six literary societies. 

— The fund of $50,000 for Haverford we understand is nearly made up. 

— William N. Trueblood and David W. Dennis take positions in Earl- 
ham during the coming year. 

— ^Joseph Moore, on account of his health, remains in North Carolina, 
being connected with New Garden Boarding-school. 

— Haverford opens this fall a machine shop, with fUll set of carpen- 
ters' and machinists' tools, with a four-horse power engine to run the 
lathes. 

— ^^Vilmer P. Leeds leaves Moorestown Academy and goes to Boys' 
Select School, Philadelphia. Euth Anna Forsythe takes the principal- 
ship of Moorestown. 

— A large addition to the building at the William Penn Charter 
School, Philadelphia, is about completed. The building will now 
accommodate two hundred boys. 

— ^William P. Pinkham, late President pro tern, of Earlham College, 
accepts the principalship of Spiceland Academy made vacant by the 
removal of Thomas Newlin to Haverford. 

— Haverford College, at the recent commencement, gave the degree of 
A. B. to seven graduates, S. B. to three. L. B. to one, and A. M. to 
four. Wilmington gave A. B. to three, S. B. to four, and A. M. to one. 
Earlham gave A. B. to four and S. B. to six. Penn gave degrees to four 
graduates, though what those were we are not informed. 

— ^The Committee in charge of Westtown School met as usual in the 
sixth month. The canvass for subscriptions to the building fiind has 
been commenced in earnest. At the time of the late meeting the sub- 
scriptions aggregated about one hundred and thirty thousand dollars, 
and strong hopes are entertained that the needful amount will be secured 
during the present season. 

— ^In view of the probabilitv of the old building being removed at no 
distant day, some excellent photographs of Westtown have been executed 
and placed on sale. They may be had at 804 Arch Street, at the room of 
W. C. Taylor, 1328 Chestnut Street, or at the office of the Treasurer, 220 S. 
Fourth Street, Phila., and at the store of Phebe J. Walter, West Chester, Pa. 
The proceeds of the sale will go to the building fund. 
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This Electro- Photograph \% from one fifteen and one 
half inches. When H. W. left Westtown B. S. he could 
calctUate an almanac, but not name a star. If his Prof, 
knew he nerer told mm. Twenty-one years' spare time 
improved brought him to the movable planisphere of the 
heavens at every minute. Can be set for any day. On 
its fiice, read the star ; should it be a planet, by an ac* 
companying rule and the almanac tell what its name, or 
where will the moon be seen, and by what star so fully 
explained most any child can easily use them. To Astro- 
nomy what a map is to geography, a directory to the sky, 
a key to unlock the mystery in tne sUrry heavens. No. 
z, small, A3 constellations, 440 chief stars, sent by mail on 
receipt oithirW one-cent P. O. stamps ; No. 2 is fifteen 
and one half inches, constellations painted, $3 ; No. 3, 
sround Uadc, sUr white, natural, t^; both, a set, sent 
by mail on receipt of P. O. or certified check, |6 ; No. 
9 and 3, on glass for magic lantern, at ;^ each, or set, $\-4 ; 
* y Henry Whitall, No. 408 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, 
ll)e Lott Bible lea^.So. 
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ABATE AND APART from the asset« of the Company. 



SANUEl F. BALDERSTON i. SOUS, 

PAPER HANGINGS. 

Window Shaltti, Window AwBiBgi, 

902 Spring Garden Street 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Work done in Country at City Rates. 



The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully collec- 
ted and duly remitted. 

Samuel R. Shipley, President. 

Asa S. Wing, Vice-President and Actuary. 

T. WiSTAR Brown, Chairman Finance Committee. 

Joseph Ashbrook. Manager of Insurance Depart'nt 

J. Roberts Foulkb, Trust Officer. 

DIRECTORS. 



Saml. R. Shipley, Philad'a. 
T. Wistar Brovm, 
Richard Cadbury, 
Henry Haines, 
Joshua H. Morris, 
Richard Wood, 
Wflliam Hacker, 

AsaS, 



Israel Morris, Philad'a. 
Chas. Hartshome, " 
Wm. Gummere, " 

Philip C. Garrett, " 
Frederic Collins, " 
Murray Shipley, Cinn.. O. 
J. M. Albertson, Norrist. 
Wing, Philad'a. 



NOmi ESUCATJOm rOBLlCATIOKS 

The ChBopeMt for lAa People. The Best for 
Schools, The Most Prt»eHeal for Business. 



Brooks's New Kormal Arilbmetics, 

ALGEBRA and GEOMETRT. 



No other American text-books contain so much from 
the practical transactions of business men, formers and 
mechanics. They are used with the greatest success in 
the best schools. Send for circulars ai\d terms before 
changing. Sent post-paid Union Arith's, set two books, 
8octs. Standard Normal Arith's, 4 books, |i. 30. Algebra 
or Geometry, 84 cts. 

MONTSOMERY'S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 

Industrial and Educational. Teaches letter, plant and 
map-'drawing, designing, etc., and is best for common 
schools. Post-paid, Primary Nos. i to 8, ^ cts. ; Inter- 
mediate, 9 to 19, 72 cts. ; Teacher's Manual, full, |x.9o. 

FEWSMITH'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Clear, simj^e, practical, and scholarly. Easy to teach 
and easy to study. 

PELTON'S SPLENDID OUTLINE MAPS 
(revisedJ 

Griffin's Natural Philosophy. Do. Chemistiy Lec- 
ture Notes on Westlake's How to Write Letters. 
Westlake's Com. School Literature. Lloyd's Literature 
for Litde Folks. Peterson's Familiar Science. Lyte's 
Practical Book-keeping. Sheppard's Constitution U. S. 

SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers 

sao Mwrkat It.. Philad'a. 



